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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE READER. 



In compliance with the very admirable practice 
now generally adopted, I might, by means of 
preparatory puff-paragraphs, have assured the 
public that "People ask each other whether 
the book is not by far too strong in many parts^ 
and likely to give great offence, as maliciously 
quizzical upon several individuals." 

This, I say, I might have done, it being no 
more than what is done every day ; and a very- 
honest piece of humbug it is, because it is 
instantly perceived that people are not likely 
to know much of a book before it is published. 
In such cases, therefore, " people '* must be un- 
derstood to refer to the compositors and print- 
ers' devils, who are the sole persons behind 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

the curtain ; and, as regards the present work, 
they have meddled with it only officially — that 
is printing'Ojfflc€'€dly. Should any one after 
actually perusfaig them be of opinion that these 
volumes contain aught of reprehensible import 
in the various Rhapsodies and Notes with which 
they abound, I would recommend him to read 
them over again with greater attention, when 
he wiU probably arrive at a more sensible con- 
clusion. 
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NOTES ABROAD, 

&c. 



CHAPTER I. 

BY WAY OF PREFACE. 



The respite which I have allowed myself — and, I 
ought to add, my readers also — has afforded me the 
opportunity of seeing some of the opinions passed on my 
last work ; therefore, although it is not very usual for 
writers to take their critics to task, I shall not shrink 
from so delicate an office, let the motives imputed to me 
be what they may. 

Such of my readers as have no interest in suppressing 
the truth, will, at least, give me credit for having in no 
respect attempted to propitiate criticism. Perfectly well, 
too, was I aware that not a few of my remarks and 
opinions were likely to prove particularly obnoxious in 
several quarters : neither was I such a novice as to be 
ignorant that those who disliked my sentiments would, 
of course, endeavour to set my book in an unfavourable 
light, unless they preferred passing it over without notice 
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2 BY WAY OF PREFACE. 

of any kind. Still I did imagine that even those who 
were least disposed to show me any mercy, would, for 
their own sakes, display some little tact, and put on the 
mask of justice. Great, then, was my astonishment — 
I really cannot say my mortification — when, on read- 
ing what purports to be a review of my book in a 
journal now defunct, I found I was accused of ^^ almost 
excommunicating Fielding and Smollett, Walter Scott 
and Miss Edgeworth I " Those who have read ever so 
cursorily the last two pages of the chapter alluded 
to, will be no less startled than I myself was at so 
monstrous an luitruth. Really, if such are the licences 
reviewers allow themselves, it will very soon be our duty 
to class criticism with works of fiction. So very far 
from uttering aught to the disparagement of Miss Edge- 
worth, I paid the highest compliment to her writings, 
and vindicated her from the charge that had sometimes 
been brought against her, of inculcating morality apart 
from religion ; observing, — " Let those who affect to 
condemn so fascinating a moralist as Miss Edgeworth, 
because she confines herself to ethical instruction, 'at 
least be consistent ; and, if they are so, they cannot 
avoid censuring still more atrongly such novelists as 
Fielding and Smollett ; nor is it possible they should 
feel perfectly satisfied with Sir Walter Scott" So much 
for my excommunication of those eminent writers ! 

Nevertheless, as if one blunder or falsehood of such 
magnitude was not sufficient for the reviewer's purpose. 
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VERACITY OF CRITICS. 3 

he must needs add — " Most people, we believe, would 
rather look for their religion in other places than in 
their novels, which our author would have cram-full of 
it." After this, would any one in his senses, who had 
not read the passage itself, suppose that, so far, both the 
sagacious critic and myself were of exactly the same 
opinion ? " Worldly morality," I observed, " is, in fact, 
the utmost we can reasonably expect from the dramatist; 
and we may almost consider it a positive merit, both in 
him and in the novelist, when they inculcate nothing 
incompatible with religion." If, just as happens to suit 
a reviewer^s convenience, an author may be represented 
as expressing opinions the very reverse of those he 
actually puts forth, it is high time to watch those gen- 
tlemen very narrowly. Whether the reviewer in question 
was actually " half seas over," when he began to operate 
on my book, is best known to himself; even that would not 
be a very decorous or honest excuse to allege; and saving 
that, I know of none that can be made for him. Such 
flagrant proofs of utter incompetency, or reckless dis- 
honesty, stamp all the rest of what he says as valueless ; 
and he continues to blunder on, saying afterwards, 
" he sticks Mr. Nash, the architect, on the top of the 
shai*p spire of his church in Langham Place; a joke 
perpetrated long ago by a London caricaturist; but 
all his witticisms are borrowed, and most of them 
are of a respectable antiquity." Thou liar of the 
first magnitude ! Hernando Pintez was but a typ^ of 
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4 BY WAY OF PREFACE* 

thee ! I certainly did mention Mr. Nash, but not a 
syllable did I say of the church in Langham Place ; as, 
should he happen to be now sober or in his senses, the 
CRITIC may convince himself by turning to the note at 
page 13. : so that, of the stale joke he imputes to me, he 
must take all the credit to himself.* 

Contemptible as such an antagonist is, I cannot yet 
suffer him to escape without saying, that he deals also in 
wholesale unfairness, when he informs his readers, that 
the remarks on the places I visited are only such as 
<* have gone the round of all the guide books, and books of 
travels since the peace ; " so very far is this from being the 
case, that not only have I spoken rather minutely of many 
buildings and other objects scarcely mentioned by any 
one else, but in more than one instance, my opinions, so 
far from according either with guide books, or books 
of travels, have been opposed to those generally re- 

* *' A man must serve his time to every trade, 
Save censure, — critics all are ready made. 
. Take hackneyed jokes from Miller got by rote. 
With just enough of learning to rmquote ; 
A mind well skilled to find or forge a fault." 

EngUsh Bardie 

"Men of little note, 
WUhjtut enough ofUarmng to misquote ; 
Men with whom sophistry may pass for sense, 
Bless'd with no scanty lot of impudence." 

The Press. 
If the line here printed in italics be not a plagiarism from the one 
in the first quotation, it is a very remarkable coincidence. 
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ceived.* If the reviewer liked them not, he was, most 
assuredly, at liberty to criticise them ; but criticism does 
not seem to be his peculiar forte, that seems rather to 
lie in an incomparable talent for mendacity. As to the 
dislike he professes against my book, for what I there 
said of Catholicism, I have no complaint to make against 
that, though I think it would have been more to his 
purpose could he have proved that what I did say was 
untenable* 

Very far, indeed, was I from affecting to promulgate 
any new revelation respecting Catholicism; but still I con- 
ceived that the present was not a particularly unsuitable 
time, for calling attention to the doctrines and the spirit 
of the Romish church. It seems, however, that the 
present moment is the one least of all fitted for discussing 
such matters, which ^< may nurse violent antipathies and 

* ** There is much not only pleasing, but positively profitable, is 
this last work of Mr. W., who looks at the scenes through which 
he passes with the eye of a Christian moralist as well as a general 
observer. There is a home odour in most of the Sketches, well 
calculated to induce readers to prize and prefer their own country 
and home to all the world besides. The author lashes, severely and 
deservedly, the French government for deriving much of its revenue 
from. the encouragement of open profligacy. 

** We are struck with the mass of scientific, architectural, and 
literary matter embodied in the notes. He must have a weak mind 
indeed who does not find the stock of his information increased 
from reading these Travels. Every attentive reader will rise from 
a perusal more thoroughly attached to our British constitution. 
Protectant establishment, our happy homes and altars free." — 
Protestant Journal. 
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6 BY WAY OF PREFACE. 

uncharitableness on the one side, and rouse disgast 
and new enmities on the other/' So then, while Roman 
Catholicism is assuming a more haughty and menacing 
attitude, it behoves all peace-loving protestants, all well- 
wishers to the Church of England, to relax their vi- 
gilance. Much am I afraid that Mrs* Trollope will be 
considered as great a mischief-maker as myself, for in 
her new work, Paris and the Parisians^ she observes, 
^^ The share which the Roman Catholic priests of this our 
day are said to have had in the Belgian revolution, and 
the part, more remarkable still, which the same race are 
now performing in the opening scenes of the fearful struggle 
which threatens JEnglamd^ has given a new impulse to the 
ambition of Rome, and of her children. * ♦ * * Deep, 
deep, deep is the policy which teaches them to recover 
with a gentle hand that which they have lost by a grasp- 
ing one." This is tolerably strong; nor is what follows 
less so. " But while the young men preach, the old men 
are not idle ; there are rumours of new converts, new mon- 
asteries, new orders, new miracles, and of new converts 
in all directions. This wily, worldly, tranquil-seeming, 
but most ambitious sect, having in many quarters joined 
themselves to the cause of democracy, sit quietly by, 
looking for the result of their work, and watching, like a 
tiger that seems to doze, for the moment when they may 
avenge tliemselves for the long fast fh)m power, during 
which they have been gnawing their heartstrings.* * * I 
woidd that all English ears could hear, as mine have 
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MRS. TROLLOPE. 7 

done, the prattle that prophesies the downfall of our 
NATIONAL CHURCH Rs a thing Certain as rain after long 
drought! I would that English ears could hear, as 
mine have done, the name of O'Connell uttered as that 
of a new Apostle, and his bold bearding of those who 
yet raise their voices in defence of the faith their fathers 
gave them, triumphantly quoted in pi-oof of the growing 
influence both of himself and his popish dreed," * As- 

* Mrs. TroUope's book was handled most severely in " Ffftser's 
Magazine;" so severely, and with such evident determination to 
abuse it, that unless any one had seen the work itsdf -be would 
imagine there must be something in the writer's principles pecu* 
liarly obnoxious to the ultra Tories. Were she a furious radical or 
leveller, she could not have been treated with greater hostility ; for, 
in order to debase her as much as possible, Fraser admits that 
Miladi Moigan, whom it generally styles ** Mother Morgan," pos- 
sesses many merits in comparison. The paper is so written that it 
is next to unpossible to make out how Mrs. T. has thus drawn 
down on herself the reviewer's savage wrath. He gives her credit 
for nothing; nor does he exhibit even the slightest sympathy for 
one or two opinions that might have induced him to qualify his 
opprobrium, and which are carefully kq)t out of sight. Nay, it is 
singular that Fraser should assail with such violence one who had 
just before been pretty well abused by the ** Examiner," its very 
antipode in politics. However, it is utterly impossible to under- 
stand them. It would not be at all surprising, should Fraser begin 
to eulogise '* Liston Bulwer" as heartily as it has. attempted 
to write him down, since it takes up the cudgels in behalf of 
Victor Hugo against Mrs. Trollope, although in another article, in 
its very same number, it denounces ** the newly invented moii* 
strosities of the present age — such characters as flourish in the 
poems of Byron, the plays of Victor Hugo, and the novels of 
Lytton Bulwer; men and women steeped in the blood of many 
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8 BY WAY OF PREFACE. 

suredly, then, nothing can be raore reasonable than that, 
at such a season, the adherents of our own national church 
should be. perfectly supine. Many there are among us 
who affect to consider popery a mere empty bugbear, 
and that to inveigh against it is so far from being 
liberal, as to be nearly as unmanly as kicking a slaugh- 



murders, and polluted by long and unbridled licentiousDess, and 
yet, in spite of their iniquities, exhibiting themselves as patterns of 
parental, filial, or conjugal piety and tenderness ! '* 

The note of admiration belongs to Fraser ; but another might be 
added significant of astonishment that opinions so inconsistently 
opposite to each other should be allowed to appear within the 
course of a few pages. Yet Fraser will, perhaps, say that, although 
Eegina is at perfect liberty to condemn Victor Hugo, or any one 
else, it is sheer impertinence on the part of Mrs. Trollope to offer 
any opinion in regard to a public writer. Mrs. T., however, may 
shelter herself under the authority of no less a name than that of 
Goethe, who, in one of his letters to Zelter, observes, " Of the new 
French literature of dramas and romances, I will say, in one word, 
it is a literature of Despair, from which all that is true and beau- 
tiful must gradually and necessarily be banished. Notre Danie de 
Paris seduces by the diligent and well-applied study of ancient 
localities, manners, and events ; but in the acting personages there 
is not a single trait of nature or of life. They are lifeless clay 
figures, built up in very scientific proportions, but, excepting the 
wood and steel frame-work, mere stuffed dolls, with which the 
author plays his pranks in a most unmerciful manner, twisting and 
dislocating them into the strangest postures, stretching them on the 
rack, whipping them through the scene, bodily and spiritually tear- 
ing them to pieces ; yet all this he does with a most decided his- 
torico-rhetorical talent, assisted by a lively imagination, without 
which, indeed, it were impossible he should give birth to such 
abominations." Poor Victor Hugo I afler such a fulmination from 
Jupiter Goethe, you and your party may endure any thing. 
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THE ATHENiEUiM. ' 9 

tered foe ; and I strongly suspect, that my earnestness 
against the Roman Catholic church has been that which, 
as much as anything else, has rendered my book so dis- 
tasteful to the Jesuits of all sects. Whether they will 
claim the first-mentioned critic as an honour to their 
fraternity, I doubt, he being too clumsy a bungler in his 
craft. 

Censure I did not deprecate ; neither did I express 
any anxiety for what John Britton vilely phrases " com- 
mendatory criticism," and which he unguardedly boasts, 
it has been his " peculisLrffoodJoj^ne " to obtain. All I 
could reasonably look forward to was something like a 
fair and honest judgment on my book ; content to abide 
by its decisions, and, if possible, to profit by friendly 
counsel. In this I have not been altogether disappointed, 
for it has been mentioned with approbation by several 
journals — with approbation all the more flattering, 
because temperate and discriminating. 

From the AthencBum I could not expect much show 
of favour, being aware that I had been rather free in my 
remarks upon several of its own coterie. Nevertheless, 
I didj^resume that, if that journal chose to bestow any 
notice on me at all, it would candidly have avowed that 
I had no right to expect much indulgence fi'om it. In« 
stead of which, it very foolishly endeavours to conceal 
the resentment it bears me, although such of its readers 
as might happen to have seen my book could be at no 
loss as to what it was that rendered it so particularly sharp- 
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10 BY WAY OF PREFACE. 

sighted to defects* Nevertheless, with all its willingness 
to condemn, the Athetueum deemed it more advisable to 
stick to general censure, and not produce a single quo- 
tation to make good its own assertions* Surely it might 
have laid before its readers some specimens of my 
drivelling and fatuity, that would have proved highly 
amusing. While it accused me of running " a-muck " 
at almost every one, it took care not to let it be known 
that I had praised either any body or any thing ; for it 
was not so far gone in insanity as to assert that I had 
abused Miss Edgeworth, or Mrs. Hemans, or Mrs* 
Butler ; or either Colton or Cowper. Nay, perhaps, it 
showed some forbearance, since it did not mention one 
or two of those upon whom I had been by far harder 
than on any one else. Most sly AtkencBum ! Now I 
do believe that I might have been ten times more cen- 
sorious *, that I might have reflected as much as I 

* It is some consolation to find that one or two of my most 
pointed reflections, so fiir from being singed out for reprobation, 
have escaped mention ; whereby it should appear that they, at least, 
are considered harmless. Greatly do I wonder that the doughty 
champion of Sir John Soane has not taken me to task for what I said 
about the knight's Palagomanism and the grand gold medal affiiir, 
but for once left his *' esteemed friend " in the lurch. Or has he 
now discovered that, instead of being reciprocal, the esteem is en- 
tirely on his own side? Has the epithet " Little Sneak" come to 
his ear ? which certainly does not indicate any sneaking kindness 
entertained for him. Or is he now perfectly satisfied with having 
his officious valour cooled in a certain quarter, where he was iain 
fairly to sneak out of the business when he found himself likely to 
be convicted of having served his ^'esteemed friend" a very ill 
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THE ATHENJ5UM. 11 

pleased upon his Holiness of Rome and the whole col- 
lege of Cardinals, provided that I had spoken civilly of 



turn? Let Little Sneak stick to his old trade of fawning and 
whining, and convince the world, if he can so far impose upon it, 
that he is a martyr in the cause of letters, a victim to literary 
taxation ! 

The system of favouritism and clique adopted by The Athe^ 
ruBum is plainly enough hinted at in the following passage : — *' Li 
these * independent ' journals authors frequently review their own 
works ! and, if they owe any grudge, avail themselves of so good an 
opportunity to pay off old scores. One of these journals is notorious 
for such a licence. A Mr. Hood and others can attest it."— Pm& 
of Authorship. The writer evidently possesses a good deal of prac- 
tical experience, and exposes not a few of the stratagems resorted to 
in publishing ; but there is one grievance of authorship in respect 
to which he is totally silent, although it is by no means one of the 
least; namely, that inflicted by manuscripts being unjustifiably de- 
tained for months, nay, years, by the editors of literary journals, 
who are above their business, and quite indifferent as to the vexation 
and pain of " hope deferred " they so wantonly inflict. Applications 
may be made again and again without the slightest effect; and a 
writer may frequently consider himself lucky if he succeeds in 
recovering his manuscript out of their clutches ; for, afber waiting 
. till his patience is wholly exhausted, ten to one he is coolly informed 
that it is lost. '' Multiplicity of papers offered " is the shuffling excuse 
generally pleaded on such occasions; but were payment for the 
lost MS. enforced,. — as it ought to be, editors of periodicals would 
then discover that by adopting a methodical system, and making 
regular entries of every contribution, with the author's name, the 
date of its being received, and that of its being either sent to press 
or returned, no mistakes could ever occur ; and they would, per- 
haps, save themselves a good deal of their important time, now 
thrown away in hunting over chaotic heaps of papers. 

A friend of mine once offered a long article to a certain tip-top 
annual) begging to have it returned as soon as perused, if not ap* 
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12 BY WAY OF PREFACE. 

Friend Howitt ; but alas ! I did worse than express my-^ 
self unbecomingly of Friend Howitt; worse, infinitely 

proved of. As it did not come back, be took for granted tbat it 
would be printed ; but no I tbere he found himself disappointed. 
In answer to his application for it, he was told that the editor was 
*• very sorry," but ** really could not find it." To which his reply 
was, that then the editor really must pay for it, and then his sorrow 
would be all the more sincere. This had its effect ; for the next 
day's post brought the MS. that ** really " could not be found. The 
article was afterwards printed in another annual, and pleased so 
well that it was copied into various other publications. However, 
there was some excuse for the editor here alluded to, because* 
judging from the compositions to which he attached his own name 
in his annual, he was a perfect ass. Little wonder, therefore, if he 
showed himse^ to possess neither the straightforward dealing of a 
man of business, nor the courtesy of a gentleman. 

Besides the disagreeable accidents and misunderstandings of this 
kind, to which those who offer their productions to periodicals are 
exposed, there are artifices and undertricks agunst which, unless 
previously put upon hjs guard, no man of common honesty would 
consider it necessary to adopt any precaution. Such exempR gratia 
is that of cancelling a title-page after a few impressions of it have 
been taken off, and expunging a writer's name. Incredible as it may 
seem, a clumsy fraud of the kind was actually perpetrated not very 

long ago by an enterprising Carthaginian, hight G ^n, who, if he 

had a good deal of the fox, had not less of the goose in him. 
Clumsy it might well be called, because he could trust only to the 
merest chance for escaping detection ; and detection, he must have 
been aware, would be fnstantly followed by exposure ; as was, in 
fact, the case ; nor had the man of Punic faith a single syllable to 
offer in his defence. Neither was this his only blunder ; for he had 
published in the interim what professes to be a Second Edition, 
with the addition of a supplement, which supplement is totally 
different from the promise made in the original and unaltered 
Introduction ; so that the book itself bears most strong and ludi- 
crous internal evidence of being a sham second edition, and that the 
engagement to the public was not fulfilled ! 
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worse, than raise my voice against the presumptuous 
arrogance of a church which would establish a spiritual 
despotism over all the earth, and yet, strange to relate, 
seems to be favourably viewed by those who are fain to 
undermine all authority but their own, — by those who 
put their faith in no creeds. Yes, I say, I did worse, 
infinitely worse ; for I ventured, wretch that I am, to 
blaspheme the Athenaeum's own peculiar pet Tom 
Fool ! Hinc illae lacrymae : after such an inexpiable 
offence, it was impossible that the AtheruBum could find 
my book anything but a tissue of absurdities. Still, 
as the book contains a very great deal respecting which 
the AthencBum did not care to drop the slightest hint, 
I am at liberty to suppose that the reviewer deemed it 
prudent not to call any attention whatever to what forms 
so considerable a part of its contents. I am the more 
inclined to this conjecture, because, in the very same 
article, Mr. Commissary Thompson is severely handled 
for speaking so very slightly on nearly similar topics. 
In the simplicity of his heart, poor Mr. Thompson 
thought fit to appeal from 'the verdict of the Atherusum, 
to no other than the AttieruBum itself; which shows him 
to understand very little of the nature of our literary 
tribunals, or of the spirit which animates them ; as if 
those who there officiate would acknowledge the un- 
fairness of their own proceedings. Could he have made 
his reviewers cut a ridiculous figure, his letter of remon- 
strance would, of a certainty, have been suppressed. 
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However, the reviews have lately been playing a 
tolerably amusing part, — at least amusing for the by- 
standers ; one withal that miist, I think, go far to open 
the eyes of the public, by showing what extreme con- 
trariety of opinions exist among these infallibles ; and, 
as even the important we does not actually multiply a 
critic, or even give him, like Cerberus, a "leash of 
heads," people may, in time, come to think that a critic 
is not a whit more than a solitary individual, whose 
opinions, perhaps, are no* better entitled to deference 
than those of any other individual. In proof of this, we 
have but to look at the strangely conflicting (pinions 
that have emanated from different we's on the same 
work. After being rudely tomahawked by the Q^ar- 
terly, Mrs. Butler's book was bepraised in the Edin* 
burgh, and also . in Fraser, the two latter journals 
being, oddly enough, of the same sentiments in regard 
to it. Mr. N. P. Willis, who is so belaboured by one 
of the Albemarle Street critics, is, on the contrary, 
boasted of by the Great Marlborough Street editor as 
one among his best labourers ; and Willis again retorts 
upon his reviewer, styling him " a reptile of criticism," 
and felicitating himself on having escap^ " the slime of 
his approbation." It is strange that there should be 
obstinate people in the world, who refuse to submit 
patiently to the castigations inflicted upon them by 
their literary betters: yet so it is; and the editor of 
the Georgian Mra showed himself of the number, when, 
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after being well scourged and quizzed by the Quarterly^ 
he took his revenge by liberally distributing a printed 
statement, in which he ungraciously set forth all the 
blunders and falsehoods perpetrated by the reviewer, 
A few exposures of the kind would do no harm, and 
might possibly teach even the magnates of criticism to 
be a little more cautious in passing judgment on books 
and their authors. Apropos to which, 1 here venture a 
respectably " antique witticism." Talking of critics the 
other day with a friend — " Although they are all literary 
J's," said he, " they may be divided into two pretty dis- 
tinct classes, one of which consists of the judges^ the 
other of the jack-ketches of literature." 

Again, as to the AtheruBum^ the oflF-hand sweeping 
censures which it sometimes finds it very convenient to 
deal in are much in the style of Moliere's Marquis: 
" Dieu me damne, Madame ! elle est miserable depuis 
commencement jusqu a la fin. — Dorante, C'est bientot 
dit. Marquis, il n est rien plus aise que de trancher ainsi, 
et je ne vois aucune chose qui puisse etre a convert de 
la souverainete de tes decisionsJ'* 

Nevertheless, the critical tribe of the present day 
are kept tolerably in countenance by the very gross 
bevues and inistakes of their predecessors ; since, let 
them either praise or dispraise ever so preposter- 
ously, hardly can they commit themselves more egre- 
giously than did the Critical Review in first passing 
its opinion upon Cowper as a poet. How all the 
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amiable bard's admirers must chuckle over that so 
flatly contradicted piece of oracular divination I The 
public had need be a ^' discriminating public ; *' else 
most strangely would it be bewildered by the contra^ 
dictory and antipodal opinions so stoutly put forth 
respecting the same works ; for where your commenda- 
tory critic is pleased to see all sunshine — perhaps is 
dazzled by excess of lustre, your defamatory one can 
discern only Cimmerian darkness, and dulness impene- 
trable. The latter was the case when the Blackwood 
critic deigned to take a survey of that clever satire, T7ie 
Modem Dunciad : nothing could he behold therein save 
its censure of Bowles, the reverend libeller of Pope 
and defender of Byron. Yet, admitting that so far the 
writer was open to repr6of, was that single o£Pence to 
blot out every merit? Some lenity might have been 
shown by one who must, at least, have looked upon 
him as willing to aid in the same general cause, how- 
ever they might differ upon individual points. But no; 
so oddly and bewilderingly conflicting are the elements 
at work in the regions of criticism, that we might very 
fairly exclaim, ^^ Chaos is come again ! " One minute 
it would seem that party bias is the rudder and compass 
by which our modem aristarchi steer ; when suddenly 
that notion is quite upset by some striking specimen of 
the gentle courtesies interchanged between those who 
establish themselves on the same side of the political 
equator ; such, for instance, as those reciprocally inters 
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changed between Fraser and Watts — I drop the am- 
biguous initials of the latter personage ; or those 
between those two literary B% Brougham and Bulwer. 
Some of his lordship*s partisans are, it seems, no great 
admirers of history and classical legend melodramatised ; 
whereupon Mr. Bulwer, standing up for his own caste 
in letters, tells his lordship, sans ceremonies that it is 
treatises on natural theology, not novels, which are to 
be ranked among the fugitive literature of the day. 
Now, were not all this rather painfully perplexing, it 
would be highly diverting; nor less instructive, inas- 
much as it shows how literature, as at present cultivated 
and pursued, tends to foster the amenities of life, and 
soften down all its asperities. 

Very likely I myself may be here pointed at by some 
as a forcible illustration of my last remark ; the appre- 
hension of being so, however, shall not prevent me from 
pursuing my present speculations : not that I mean to 
commit them all in this place to paper ; which assurance 
ought to put the reader in good humour, and secure me 
some indulgence. 

At any rate, this truth must begin to force itself 
upon the most obtuse — that either there are no esta- 
blished principles of criticism whatever, but all depends 
upon individual and personal likings or dislikings ; 
or else there are so many pseudo-critics abroad that 
a reader need be infallible himself in order to dis- 
tinguish between the genuine and the counterfeit ones. 
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between the sterling man of letters and the Bnim<- 
magem eraphric. And what reliance can be placed on 
an art so legerdemain in its nature that it can both. 
metamorphose and anamorphose objects at pleasure^ 
making that book black to one which seems all white- 
ness to another? — Surely this is letting the public too 
far behind their scenes. 

When, in a ludicrously d*haut en bos style, the noble 
and notable Slipslop Magazine oracularly assures its 
readers, in a paragraph of three or four lines, that 
my book was a volume of ^^ insufferable dulness," and 
<^a compound of commonplaces and John Bull pre- 
judices," I ought to be shocked ; yet the Sl^hp must 
pardon me if I say, that I was rather amused by the 
very commonplace phraseology of its own damnatory 
verdict, which reads just like what is technically called 
" a ready cut and dry.'* The Stipshp may fancy it is 
thundering ; but it is only ^' roaring like a nightingale.'* 
Again, as to prejudices, whether they be " John Bull " 
or of any other kind, such folks ought not, in common 
decency, to say a syllable against them, when they 
themselves are guilty of substituting prejudices for 
arguments. That I am free from prejudice is more 
than I affect to assert, the term being one of consider- 
able latitude, and capable of being twisted very con- 
veniently to serve almost any purpose. It may be 
presumed that the great Sam Johnson was rather pre- 
)udiced in favour of strict morality — that Cowper wa$ 
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pregudiced in matters of religion > and when I find 
almost every other human being in the world enter* 
tains a prejudice or bias of some kind or other, I need 
not be particularly ashamed of having ray own, al* 
though they be of such a terribly vulgar cast as td de- 
serve the galling epithet of " John Bull." To the small 
editor of the Slipslop and its petty coterie^ who doubtless 
are not all ^^ prejudiced " in favour of themselves^ I 
resign the praise of being perfectly free from all sueh 
weakness — * so liberal and cosmopolite in their notions 
as to entertain no more partiality for the Bible than 
they do for the Koran ; or perhaps some of them would 
more willingly adopt the creed of the latter than they 
would of the former, preferring 

** A luscious heaven, filled with black-eyed houries, 
To all the saints and all their glories.'* 

I only wish that such people would be, if possible, A 
little more consistent ; for much as they dislike *^ John 
Bull *' prejudices, they can greedily swallow down thone 
of any other sort, and faracy them exceedingly palatable. 
The mention of houries very natarally remifMls mt of 
Tom Moore — whom LUtie Sneak, by the by, ve*y 
familiarly claims for one of his frienxls ; and I do not 
find that the prejudices to which he has give» vent in 
his Fudges in Englandy have given particular offence, or 
raised an outcry against him for exciting party or reli- 

c 2 
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gious disunion, or anywise ^^ nursing violent antipathies 
or uncharitableness." TotU au comtraire^ the publication 
of his book was followed up by •— even if did not obtain 
for him — a snug pension from the ministry. True; but 
a burlesque upon the Protestant meeting at Exeter Hall 
could of course only be a display of exceedingly innocent 
wit; nor could there be aught of uncharitableness in 
representing it as mere mummery, or in insinuating 
that religious persons, particularly if they be ladies — 
perhaps I should say old maids, a tribe for whom the 
little bard entertains no great affection — are no better 
than selfish, odious hypocrites ; over-righteous towards 
their neighbours, most forgiving towards themselves; 
strict Pharisees, yet addicted to all the vanities of the 
world. This is only pleasantry, well-merited ridicule, 
the effervescence of a gallant spirit, a homage to the sex 
from its most devoted champion. Alas ! I am afraid 
there is still a great deal of Littleness of mind clinging to 
Tom Moore. Never need he fear obtaining the oppro- 
brious name of Saint ; unless, indeed, it should please 
his Holiness to canonise the little man for his services 
to the Romish Church — an event not impossible, al- 
though it would certainly appear miraculous. 

" False fugitive ! back to thy vomit flee. 
Troll the lascivious song, the fulsome glee. 

# # « ♦ * 

Blow from thy mildewed lips, on virtue blow. 
And blight the goodness thou canst never know." 
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** Scatter thy graceless verse throughout the town ; 
What others infamy would deem, renown 
May be to thee, thou ape of old Tom Brown." * 



* It must be confessed^ that the title of ** Young Catullus " no 
longer befits him ; he may now, therefore, be more justly compared 
to a character of no less note than that of Solon himself; for that 
very respectable personage, one of the seven sages of Oreece, 
erected a temple to Venus Pandemos; and, when he was growing 
old, ssdd, '* I dedicate the remainder of my days to Venus, to 
Bacchus, and to the Muses ! " If ever so consbtent with Greek 
morality, this determination was hardly consistent with the philoso- 
pher's age ; so that, as has been observed, the best excuse for him 
is, that he had already fallen into second childishness. Our modern 
Solon-Anacreon has also laboured in the cause of Venus Pande- 
mos, and has constituted his muse (certainly not one of the 
*' chaste nine ") the ofGlciating high-priestess in her temple. Such 
is the man on whom a Whig ministry have thought proper to confer 
a pension. And when ? Immediately after the publication of his 
Fudge Family in England, * Truly the Catholics must be not a 
little proud of such an auxiliary ; adept 

'* In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies. 
Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies." 

Beauties there may be in his writings, but then they are 

" A cherub's face — a reptile all the rest; 
Beauty which shocks you, parts that none will trust. 
Wit that can soar, and pride that Hcks the dust." 

Even his quondam censor, and aflerwards friend, Byron, has 
observed, and that too when he had long given up a hi stem 
Cato-like airs, that Little Moore's poems are admirably irell calcu- 
lated to debauch the minds of girls, and rende them the wilh'ng 
victims of Seduction. It is true that those pernicious effusions were 
produced so very long ago, that Mr. Moore himself, who is now a 
staid old gentleman — at least, old enough to be staid — may pro- 
bably look back upon them with some compunction. Had he never 

c 3 
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Now, if Fudge Moore's turning the Exeter Hall 
meetings into builbonery has been taken all in good 
part, surely others may be equally at liberty to express 
censure, especially when they assign something like 
reason for so doing, without behig stigmatised as most 
uncharitably censoriops. Certainly I do opt (Nretend to 
have beheld every thing couhur de r&sey and if I have 
looked through ^' green glasses '* more than I ought to 
have done, I could name many who have looked about 
them, while traveling, through glasses still more deeply 
tinged with that offensive hue; yet have they not on 
that account been taken to task. What a sweeping and 
horrible cliarge does Forsyth bring against the Floren- 
tine ladies f Still no one has even whispered that he is 
an arrant John Bulk Webb is even a greater offender; 
and, if we may rely upon Willis, the gay Neapolitans 
entertain a vile passion for murder and assassination. 
Surely, too, Mr. Leitch Ritchie is infinitely John Bullish, 



written them, I do not suppose he would write them now; yet» 
having written them, ho must abide by the consequences ; for, let 
him be ever so wilKng to reeant, he cannot possibly recall them ; 
nor will any r^epentance on his part either undo the mischief thej 
have done, or prevent the nuschief they may continue to do long 
after he shall be gone to account for them at a much more awful 
tribunal than that of criticism. The good natured will say that he b 
sby no means the first, neither, perhaps, the greatest^ delinquent in 
the same way. To which I reply, that if he can lull hi^ conscience 
with that reflection, he is likely to depart this life in a perSei^t 
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and any thing but liberal, in drawing the character of 
the Russians. However, as they seem to be just now 
regarded as the Parias of Europe, his want of candour 
towards them merely proves his superior discrimination. 

Some have affected to take offence because 1 have not 
ploddingly confined myself to mere matters of fact, but 
assumed the liberty of expressing my opinions on a 
variety of persons and topics few would expect to find 
mentioned in a volume bearing such a title. If herein 
I was wrong, I at least gave fair warning of my inten- 
tion at the very outset, and quoted what I considered a 
very sufficient authority for the practice. Hardly, then, 
is it reasonable to complain of my following the plan I 
chose to lay down for myself, and fi-om which I do 
not now mean to deviate ; and for this simple reason, 
among others, because were I to do so, I should only 
be attempting to please those who are evidently deter- 
mined not to be pleased with me for any thing, and 
perhaps not so well satisfy those who have very patiently 
borne with my former humours. It is all very well to 
listen to advice from all quarters ; but it also behoves a 
writer to follow his own inclination, since he may be 
assured that he is not much likely to W improved by 
attempting to take measure of other peoj^e^s tastes, and 
writing up or down — as the case may be— to their par- 
ticular standard. Besides, I am so incurably dull, that 
I have as little ambition as I have power of accommo- • 
dating myself to die calibre of The Slipshp and its small 

c 4 
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fry, who probably took some remark of mine in terrible 
dudgeon. 

Having been taxed — I know not why — with dis- 
paraging Sir Walter Scott, I must be allowed to say that, 
even had I done so, I do not perceive why that should 
be held altogether inexcusable, when critics allow such 
very strong language as the following, and that too from 
one whose opinions must carry with them no ordinary 
weight, to pass without unqualified reprobation : 
" Walter Scott's novels are chargeable with the same 
faults as Bertram, et id ffentis amnej viz. that of minis- 
tering to the depraved appetite Jin: excitementy and, 
though in a far less d^ree, creating sympathy for the 
vicious and infamous^ solely because the fiend is daring. 
Not twenty lines of Scott's poetry will ever reach pos- 
terity ; it has relation to nothing ! ! " This is tolerably 
bold, and it is to be presumed was tolerably sincere 
likewise, coming as it does fi-om one who was not 
accustomed to truckle to the world, or to speak against 
his own conviction — from no less a man than the late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. I almost wonder some of 
Scott's idolaters have not exhumed him. At all events 
the novelists — and their name is Legion — ought formally 
to pronounce their ban upon the memory of the High- 
gate philosopher ; for although levelled at Sir Walter, the 
blow ^rikes them still more severely. Nor is the attack 
upon their system the more excusable because founded 
in truth. What will not the same love of excitement 
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induce their readers to swallow — perchance to ruminate 
upon? Much that is disgustingly profligate, much 
that is positively atrocious, and not a little that is abso- 
lutely demoniac. Yet if you venture to object to the 
vraisemblance of their fancies and phrensies, the novelists 
will tell you that, in such pictures, they do but exhibit 
the darker shades of the human character, and insist 
upon their being natural. May be so ; yet, like other" 
disgusting objects in nature they ought rather to be 
concealed, certainly not quite so ostentatiously dis- 
played ; for, to say no worse of it, it is exceedingly bad 
taste to 

"DwcU 
On crimes which those partake who paint too well.*' 

For my own part, I should not be very much surprised 
were those who seek excitement from such stimulants, 
by a refinement of morbid craving, to search for it a 
little farther, and regale themselves with the sights and 
scents of a dissecting-room; and, according to their ideas 
of nature, and the interpretation they put upon the 
word, what they would there meet with is no less na- 
tural than the nature for which they show so keen a 
relish* For them all that is most shocking and brutal- 
ising must be detailed — exhibited in its utmost minutiao^ 
For them no villany can be too great, no abomination 
too monstrous. . But are we, then, rigidly to proscribe 
in works of fiction any mention of vice? Not so; but It 
is dangerous to dwell upon it — to dwell upon it, do I 
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say ? — to gloat over it, as tricked out by a pander pen. 
And, after all, what miserable dupes are those who deem 
that they thereby gain any insight intD human nature. 
Thank God I human nature is not to be studied in 
desperadoes of either sex; not in those horrible and 
accursed monstrosities for which some late writers of iBe- 
tion seemed to liave ransacked the cells of a madhouse. 

Those who would avert our indignation— hardly dare 
they offer any apology for so monstrous and detestable 
a systems—assure us that the evil will at length work its 
own cure, and that when the public are fairly nauseated 
with a species of literature apparently exhaled from 
bedlam and the brothel, they will reject the impurity 
with disgust. Very true : yet it is surprising with what 
indifierence people can contemplate the hayoc of a moral 
pestilence, in its wide-extending ravages. Such epidemics 
pass away — and so does the cholera. Nor do tempests, 
tornadoes, hurricanes, earthquakes, inundations, conflar 
grations, volcanic eruptions, continue for ever: these 
may even have their uses in the physical world, and 
ultimately conduce to the benefit of the human race j 
neverthdess we bewail them as awful visitations, and 
afflicting calamities; yet a calamity of a different nature, 
that may continue to operate through continued g^ier- 
ations, and whose extent defies the power of moral 
arithmetic to calculate it, is viewed with a calmness that 
may pass fer philosophic, but might as frequently be 
termed insensate. There is a period even to an sera of 
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dissoluteness and immorality, but what in the mean 
while i« the &te of those who have perished in the 
wreck? Can we hold that to be an afiair of such little 
moment that it ought never, never to intrude upon our 
contemplati(His ? Or shall we incline to the more consola- 
tory than rational supposition, that general profligacy of 
manners and laxity of principles fully absolve the indi- 
vidual offenders who have participated in the universal 
guilt? 

In touching upon the vices and the allurements to 
vice which exist in great cities, an eminent Danish phy- 
sician and philosopher, the late Dr. Callisen, has not 
scrupled to say, that it would be happy for public morals, 
were a more rigid system of police established — one that, 
instead of winking at certain evils, and permitting th^n 
so &r as decency is not openly violated, should interpose 
every possiUe obstade in their way, instead of trusting 
solely to the discretion and prudence of those whom 
msietk temptations beset Undoubtedly every one is at 
liberty to refrain from vicious indulgences, from bad 
company, or from bad books ; neither can it be disputed 
that those who act the pander, whether it be in a literary 
or any other ci^pacity, would noc do so could they not 
find customers ; \mt then, on the other hand, it is equally 
undeniable that there could not be customers were the 
traffic itself put a stop to. Instead of which, we are 
otmtent to let such evils take their course; and so far 
from calling for, would rather raise an outcry against, 
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any restrictive law8» as most harsh and oppressive. If 
we do not care to be more virtuous, we might at least 
be more consistent, and composedly contemplate the 
natural consequence of vice and imprudence, when their 
willing victims tliink fit to terminate their own existence, 
by an act which, although dreadful, is yet spontaneous, 
and perhaps defensible as the privilege of our natural 
freedom. 

Some may be of opinion that even freedom has its 
limits, and that the rights and the freedom which are 
incompatible with the well-being of the whole commu- 
nity are but a vile and useless counterfeit of what they 
affect to be. Nor is the liberty which concedes to every 
one the right of ruining his own morals, or endangering 
those of others, so intrinsically valuable, that it would 
be high treason against both reason and humanity in 
any degree to abridge it. Among offences against so- 
ciety and our fellow-men, there is hardly any of deeper 
die, or that ought to be held in greater abhorrence, than 
that committed by the man who engages literature on 
the side of our evil passions, and spreads contamination 
among his readers. Much, indeed, has such a one to* 
answer for ; and even the sincerest repentance and con- 
trition for his guilt must to him be accompanied with 
horrors, when he reflects that to him many may perhaps 
justly ascribe their first step in guilt, the first promptings 
of those rebellious passions which have hurried them on 
to ultimate perdition. 
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I shall not here return to that preeminent example of 
great talents prostituted to nefarious purposes, of whom 
J formerly spoke at some length, and I hope not alto- 
gether without effect, it having been allowed by some 
of those who noticed my work, that, harsh as it was, the 
reproof was tolerably well merited. Nevertheless, in al- 
lusion to it, I may observe that, owing to a mischievous 
temporising principle afloat, both in criticism and in 
feeling, many endeavour as far as possible to extenuate, 
palliate, and excuse that which they have neither the 
consistency nor the courage to side with openly. Nor do 
they do so merely as admitting particular merits, or the 
evidence of mental power abstractedly from the injurious 
consequences to which a writer's productions lead, but 
so as to betray a secret approbation on their part — cer- 
tainly no sincere abhorrence. At all events, therefore, 
they afford room to suppose that they are more gratified 
by the display of intellectual ability, than disgusted by 
moral defects, however pernicious. This may pass for 
liberality ; but it is infinitely more like the hypocrisy of 
it, and a most flimsy species of hypocrisy too. There 
are cases, moreover, where even liberality ceases to be 
meritorious, arguing rather culpable indifference than 
amiable candour. 

Nay, even the most strenuous advocates for libe- 
rality will, I believe, for the most part be found not 
so ready to exercise it towards those who dissent from 
them, as to claim it for their own opinions and their 
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own party. Wherefore else do they so unsparingly 
decry and ridicule those who, according to their own 
showing, err only on the safer side, by setting up a 
stricter standard than the world demands ? Against such 
they direct their keenest taunts, their most contemptu^ 
ous sneers. Not merely do they not sympathise with 
them, but they display direct hostility against them, 
invariably putting the most invidious and uncharitable 
construction possible upon their motives and their 
actions. Does any one endeavour to discountenance 
vice ? does he refuse to comply with many practices in 
whose behalf it b easier to plead custom than conscience? 
So far from obtaining credit for sincerity, at least, how- 
ever mbtaken he may be, he is set down by such people 
as an austere pharisee, a sour hypocrite, a motose puri- 
tan. And it hardly needs be told, that in their language 
hypocrisy does not so much mean the making unfounded 
and hollow pretensions to goodness, as the suffering 
any more than ordinary regard for religion or morality 
to appear. They would &in have us to believe that 
the manifestation of virtue and the assumption of it are 
pretty nearly the same things ; consequently, that to wish 
to appear at all more moral than the rest of the world 
may be taken as evidence of more than usual duplicity. 
Or even should they extend their indulgence so &r as 
to allow a man to be as strict as he pleases in his own 
case, they insist upon his permitting to others that laxity 
which he refuses to himself. He must not seek even to 
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discountenance what, if sincere, he cannot but condemn, 
and be solicitous, as &r as possible, to cheek. 

Were we to give credit to some philosophers, human 
nature has been much calumniated : we have all, it is true, 
our failings and infirmities ; but of positive sinfulness and 
vieiousness of disposition there is far less than is sup- 
posed ; and of what appears to be vice, the greater por- 
tion arises from unavoidable circumstances, from the 
accidents of situation, from our natural instincts, and 
from the constitution of the human mind. Rather should 
what the world has hitherto agreed to stigmatise as 
vices be called by the less harsh name of weaknesses ; 
as which, instead of calling for our vigorous opposition, 
they rather claim our pity and forbearance. It is true, 
such tenets are not always put forth quite nakedly, lest 
their perniciousness should be too apparent; but are 
generally varnished over with much specious candour, 
much plausible sophistry, and with that affectation of 
benevolence, which is so well calculated to conceal from 
the unwary their real insidiouaness. 

The present is surely not the time when the friends 
of social order and sound morals ought to relax in their 
efforts. Vigilance, at all times their duty, becomes most 
imperatively so when their adversaries are unrelentingly 
active, labouring to break down the moral barriers of the 
land, and to sweep away what they are pleased to term 
prejudices, but which are in fact only due distinctions be- 
tween virtue and vice. Remove those, and consequences 
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of the most widely spreading mischievousness must 
ensue, including that general laxity of •principle which 
operates upon the social constitution as a hopeless ma- 
rasmus, relaxing what may be considered the fibres of 
the community into utter selfishness. 

Would I then, carried away by a zeal savouring of the 
worst days of bigotry and persecution, endeavour to 
revive the bitterness of religious animosity in all its 
asperity ? Far from it. Toleration is most becoming 
and consonant with the spirit of Christianity ; but then 
it must be genuine toleration, not that which is the mere 
offspring of indifierence, which regards all creeds alike, 
and which is sincerely attached, to none. On the con- 
trary, in proportion as we are tolerant of other sect9, 
should we strive to set forth the honour of our own 
faith, manifesting its influence in our own example. 
So far from requiring us to relax, it demands that 
we should increase, our diligence. There are also 
some limits to be prescribed to toleration ^ for it implies 
disapprobation short of positive opposition : it permits, 
but it must stop very far short of encouraging or too 
kindly regarding what it allows. And taking this, as it 
seems to me, correct view of the matter, I do not 
know what grounds, either the Roman Catholics of 
these kingdoms can allege against the Protestant church, 
or Sectarians against the Church of England. They 
are at perfect liberty to profess their religious tenets, and 
to follow their own mode of worship, without hinderance, 
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finpediment, or obloquy : no violence is offered their 
eonseienees in any resiiect. What further degree of 
moderation can they ask, or what greater degree of it 
have they themsdves ev«r shown? Worse, infinitely 
worse, would it be for them, were we to apply to 
them the lessons of moderation and religious tolerance 
with which Roman Catholicism furnishes us. Do we 
brand them as heretics, and treat their religion as some- 
thing absolutely'briminal ? Do we prohibit them from 
assembling together for worship -except by stealth ; or 
refuse them other rites of sepulture than what are clan- 
destinely performed in the dead of night, and amid the 
terrors of detection ? 

Where, even in the present day, are we to look in 
Catholic countries for such an example of moderation 
as should shame us Protestants ? Rather do I suspect 
that the comparative tolerance the Romish church shows 
is entirely forced upon it by circumstances which it 
cannot resist. Restore it to its former power, and the 
Vatican would be as oppressively tyrannical as ever. 
But, although it refuses to give up one iota of its pre- 
tensions, the Romish church perceives that it can no 
longer enforce its wonted spiritual authority even over 
those who nominally continue in allegiance to it. The 
mob may still be deluded or amused by its mummeries ; 
but among the rest of society it has very few staunch 
adherents ; hardly one who would undergo the honours 
of martyrdom or persecution in its cause. They do not, 
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indeed, openly throw ofiF the yoke ; partly because they 
hardly consider it worth while to do so, and partly because 
the doing so would seem to pledge them to adopt some 
other form of Christian faith: they therefore prefer 
acting upon a sort of tacit compromise that they will not 
disturb the church so long as the church does not 
disturb them. 

Neither is that worldly charity greatly to be commended 
which carries its indulgence to such excess as to extend a 
ready pardon to all moral delinquents and delinquencies, 
provided the said delinquents are ** respectable,'' and 
their delinquencies comme ilfaut. While it would consign 
a petty larceny criminal to the Old Bailey, while it would 
have little mercy for a knavish tradesman, it can shake 
the "dirtiest" hand, so that the dirt be but that of other 
men's gold. The hardened, unprincipled, who squanders 
the earnings of honest industry, may be smiled upon, 
while his plundered victims are treated as low, unman- 
nerly creatures, should they venture to complain. Nay, 
the woman, too, who would consider herself insulted by 
even hearing the designation bestowed upon a street- 
walker, will crawl into the drawing-room of a titled 
strumpet, overwhielmied by the high honour conferred 
upon her. Such has ever been the case, such will it ever 
be, until those whose position in society leaves them no 
excuse for such truckling shall, by steadfastly refraining 
to countenance it, at least abash the vice even they may 
not hope otherwise to correct 
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*^ Oh, Liberty ! " exclaimed Madame Roland, when 
conducted to the guillotine, " what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name !" In like manner may we say, 
-r- How basely are tne names of charity and candour 
prostituted to extenuate almost every iniquity I Justly 
it is observed by Wycherley's Manly, that " speaking 
well of all mankind is the worst species of detraction, 
for it takes away the reputation of the few good men in 
the world by making all alike/' 

Apparently amiable and excusable, that false tender- 
ness which induces us to palliate, extenuate, and varnish 
over not only errors, but positive criminality of intention 
on the part of those who, although mouldering in the 
tomb, still continue to breath forth a moral pestilence 
from their writings, would be merely contemptible stu- 
pidity, were it not also replete with the most mischievous 
consequences to society. Marmontel — and he was by no 
means the most rigid of moralists — was neither a Tar- 
tuffe, nor a saint, in reply to his wife, who taxed him with 
having spoken too severely of Rousseau, adding, " N'y 
a-t-il pas de Timpi^te a troubler lacendre des morts?" 
justly observes, **Oui, la cendre des morts qui n'ont laisse 
aucun exemple, aucun souvenir pemicieux pour les vi- 
vans ; mais des poisons assaisonn^s dans les Merits d'un 
doquent sophiste et d'un corrupteur seduisant; mais des 
impressions funestes qu'il a faites sur les esprits ; mais 
tout ce qu^un talent cSebre a laisse de contagieux, doit-il 
passer a la faveur du respect qu*on doit aux morts, et se 
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perp^tuer d'age en age ? Je ne dots aucun management 
a la reputation d'un homme qui n'en a menag^ 
aucune/' 

I do not much expect that these sentiments will be 
generally approved of: by many they will be considered 
by far too crabbed and austere ; and there are some in 
the world, not, I hope, among my readers, who might take 
them for pei'sonal reflections upon themselves — upon 
their fashionable liberality — their charity a la mode de 
Paris. By some persons, indeed, I have been reproached 
as being shamefully deficient in such new fangled species 
of charity, and they have signified their displeasure 
accordingly; charging me with having, in my brief 
strictures on French morals, merely raked together 
exaggerated and antiquated calumnies, which no longer 
apply to the present generation in France. Would to 
heaven, they could prove that I have been most egregi- 
ously mistaken in that respect : what says the evidence 
afforded by Frenchmen themselves ; by men of letters, 
and not only men of letters, but, if themselves or their 
admirers are to be credited, men of ^enit^ / also, writers, 
too, who profess to copy from actual life, and porthiy the 
manners of the present day and hour ? How detestably, 
and almost inconceivably hideous that picture is, it is 
needless to inform any one, who has read the account 
given in a leading English journal, of productions of some 
of the most popular novelists of the day.* Compared 

* Quarterly Review, No. cxi. 
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with those aviographj and native delineations of French 
society, my remarks might pass for complimentary : such 
cold depravity. of heart, such systematic atrociousness, 
such consummation of turpitude, do they exhibit. Even 
admitting, that these abominable pictures are exag- 
gerated, nay, greatly exaggerated, in themselves, by far 
too highly coloured up, merely with a view to effect, still 
if they approach the reality but ever so slightly, that 
reality must be a monster. Let us go even further, and 
say that they are all and altogether mere fictions, baseless 
as dreams, and the chimeras of disordered maniac imagi- 
nations. Let us concede, I say, even as much as this, and, 
after all, a most frightful and appalling truth forces itself 
upon our conviction; that instead of exciting disgust and 
indignation, such pictures acquire popularity and &2lat 
for their authors, and form no inconsiderable portion 
of the literature of the day, that portion too, which pro- 
fesses to amuse. 

Leaving taste, as we may well do, entirely out of the 
question^ and supposing that these works do not practi- 
cally influence the actions and conduct of any one, deeply 
and widely mischievous must they nevertheless prove, 
by familiarising the mind more and more with the most 
horrible and unmitigated depravity. Murder, suicide, 
rape, adultery, incest, unbounded libertinism, perfidy, 
treachery, revenge, perjury, and every species of crime 
or villainy that can be conceived, — these constitute, more 
or less, the chief ingredients of the works alluded to, 
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which may truly be described as a baleful pestilence 
walking through the land, bearing along with it disease, 
death, and extermination. Most imhappily, too, it is a 
pestilence threatening not France alone, but all her 
neighbours — every country into which its literature 
finds its way. 

Needless it is to say that revolting impiety, as well as 
lewdness, characterises not a few of these truly Satanic 
performances. Both by the one and the other, has that 
female miscreant, Madame la Baronne du Devant*, alias 
George Sand, endeavoured to distinguish herself uniting 
to the imagination of aMessalina, the scoffing blasphemies 
of an infidel. Hardly can one help fancjring, that it would 
be a mercy for society, were writers of this description to 
deal in suicide propria persona^ instead of dealing in that 

^ It is posuble that even Madame la Baronne may find both 
admirers and apologists — apologists, too, not among the rabblei 
nor among those who cast off all pretensions to good feeling and 
morality, but, incredible as it may seem, among those whose watch- 
word is ** Church and State.^ Surely Madame and her novels may 
find fayour with that redoubted conservative Magazine wherein it b 
written, *' We hold that there never was good without a womim, 
and never a woman — not even Jezabel, Messalina, Catherine de 
Medicis, nor Mrs. Brownrigg — without good " ! I Voila qui est im 
peu fort. And if the devil were not of the masculine gender he 
would, of course, come in for his share of favour also. Really the 
church-and-state orthodoxy of some people is quite incomprehen- 
sible ; as much so as that of another ultra conservative periodical, 
which facetiously amuses itself with ridiculing Sir Andrew Agnew 
in doggrel Latin, not more decently than Tom Hood did, though 
far more clumsily. No wonder, therefore, that said periodical forms 
so high an opinion of Tom's wit. 
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and other atrocities upon paper, and thereby rid the 
world of so many pests. Apparently, too, lest there 
should be an extenuating circumstance, these horrible 
fictions are got up, expressly with the view of ex-< 
citing to the foul deeds, of which they make such 
display ; because these, instead of being briefly touched 
upon, and thrown as much as possible into obscurity, are 
rendered as prominent as possible, and pencilled up in 
their. flagitious details, with a relish as manifest. as it is 
culpable. When such lessons are permitted to be publicly 
promulgated, no wonder that libertinism and conjugal 
infidelity should be so general ; greater wonder it is 
that marriage should not be set aside altogether as a 
ridiculous and onerous institution worthy only of the 
dark ages ; and to give these philosophic writers their 
due, they are, perhaps, justified in treating marriage 
with the contempt they do ; since, if looking round them 
for scenes of actual life, tliey can meet with no other 
models and specimens than those they chiefly record ; 
marriage must be a mere dead letter, a compact, whose 
duties and obligation are mere empty forms, and never 
intended to be fulfilled. If, as they pretend, these 
writers actually adhere to truth — and a miserable truth 
for France it must be — they would do better to reject 
truth altogether, and stick entirely to fiction. There 
is quite vice enough in the world, that forces itself upon 
our notice, in spite of all we can do : no reason is there, 
then, to rake such pollutions together, for the purpose of 
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making an exhibition of them. Apropos to which there 
is a sajdngy not exactly a proverbial one ; that although 
we cannot hinder birds from flying over, we can at least 
prevent them from building their ne^ts upon oar heads. 
For what I have said in this chapter, and for the mode 
in which I* have made myself an opportunity for saying 
it, I pretend to ofier no apology. Should the reader 
feel his curiosity gratified, or to speak more correctly, 
shocked by this taste of my volume, I cannot promise, 
that he will be better satisfied with what is to come : 
therefore, if he stumble at tlie threshold, he will do well 
to depart. 
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EMBARK FOR TRIESTE. — CONVERSATION WITH AN UN- 
KNOWN. — TRIESTE. 



" Ploughing the Adriatic " in a steam-boat, how- 
ever natural in this our prosaic age, was a mode rather 
difficult to be reconciled to the imagination in taking 
our leave of Venice, whose antique domes carry the 
mind back to the time of her Dandoli. Steam-boats 
how traversing the waves that once bore galleys, and 
which witnessed the annual pomp of the bucentaur, is 
one of those strange changes wrought by time, at which 
we can hardly help feeling a sort of half-incredulous 
astonishment. Yet so it was : we took our departure 
from Venice in a steamer bound to Trieste ; and although 
I did not consider it the conveyance most in character 
to the occasion, I dare say it was infinitely preferable 
in point of comfort to any thing I might have con- 
sidered in better keeping with the locality; for to do 
it justice, no objection could be made to it on the score 
of accommodation, every attention having been paid to 
fitting it up with all conveniencies. 

Among our fellow-passengers was one (an English- 
man) who seemed to participate in my feelings ; and^ 
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after a few usual common-place phrases had passed 
between us, he observed, " When I first read Mrs. 
Radcliffe's Udolpho, little did I imagine that I should 
ever behold that city, which my fancy, shaping itself 
according to her descriptions, pictured to me with all 
the vagueness, but with all the splendour of a gorgeous 
dream. Still less did I imagine that I should cross the 
Adriatic in a steamer. These inventions are undoubt- 
edly very clever and very useful in their way ; but they 
commit sad havoc with old ideas and stubborn associ- 
atiohs I that is, at first; for I suppose those who come 
after us, and who will have been familiar from their very 
infancy wi^h what strike us as strange innovations, will 
hardly be affected by them as we are, or feel the same 
jarring harshness they occasion in their first novelty." 

" Every age," replied I, " sees its own changes; and 
we live in the age of steam boats and rail roads." 

** Truly we do : in an age not of chivalry, but of 
utilitarianism — not one of ^ high emprize,* but of 
speculations and projects ; many of them, I question 
not, laudable enough in themselves, though nearly all 
of them appear to be prompted by purely mercenary 
motives, by selfish considerations." 

" Yet when has it ever been otherwise ? Was it not 
the same in the palmy days of Genoa and Venice, when 
those cities monopolised the chief commerce of Europe ; 
or think you that their merchants were less solicitous 
about enriching themselves than studious of the figure 
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they would make to after ages ? Perhaps even in those 
times there were many who might consider them prosaic 
in comparison with those which preceded them." 

" Well, I, too, must even suppose that such was the 
case, and that the time will arrive, when we in our 
turn shall be regarded as having lived at a poetical 
era, aecordhig to that law of moral perspective which 
changes the phases of circumstances and events in pro- 
portion to the distance at which we aire placed from 
them; thereby rendering more and more indistinct 
that petty, every-day character which is diametrically 
opposite to the imaginative, the poetical, the romantic^ 
We are living actors on the stage, are too close to the 
scene — see too much of its coarse daubing, to be de- 
lighted with any of the illusion it affords to those re- 
moved to the proper distance for beholding all its effect. 
Or even as yon line of coast seems now softened to the 
semblance of floating clouds, rather than of land, so 
does remoteness of time serve to soften down, in our 
estimation, the asperity and roughness of social life 
and all its concomitants. The bustle and hubbub of a 
crowd, which, while we are in the midst of it, grate 
upon the ear as harsh dissonance, if only wafted to us 
on the wind, will be hushed down to a faint and almost 
melodious murmur. Still, spite of these reflections, the 
perv^seness of my feeling is apt to get the better of 
my judgment, and sometimes make me rail at the age 
as one of the most over-calculating and sordid the 
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world has ever yet witnessed. A cold, leaden spirit of 
calculation seems to be extending itself through every 
class of society, and over every department of human 
afiairs. It seems to be infecting even literature and art, 
in which, as in meaner concerns, every thing seems to 
be estimated according to its market price: matter 
and machinery before mind, and steam engine^ and rail 
roads before art." 

Perhaps he would have added " literature,*' had the 
^* Railroad Magazine" been then started; and on my 
observing that he appeared rather to undervalue the 
scientific discoveries and inventions, and the advance- 
ment of mechanical skill in the present day, he resumed, 
saying, " By no means do I undervalue them, though 
I certainly do rate them less highly than most people. 
I own I cannot patiently endure to see that precedence 
assigned to them which I fancy I perceive. Let science 
be honoured, but then let its inventions be honourably 
employed, and not rendered instruments of sordid specu- 
lation, rapacious scheming, or wholesale gambling. Mere 
money-getting is, I am afraid, at the bottom of not a few 
of the speculations which make so much noise; or, if I am 
wrong in so saying, it is because the money-getting prin- 
ciple lies too barefacedly exposed upon their very surface, 
so that any one who does not wilfully shut his eyes to 
it, may clearly discern it. Yet in the general hurry to 
grow rich, folks greedily pounce on the bait, and wriggle 
when they find themselves hooked." " Nevertheless," 
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observed I, " were it not for some rashness in specu- 
lation, or what at least looks like rashness, before success 
has demonstrated both its feasibility and advantages, 
many inventions at first treated as pure chimeras, would, 
instead of being matured to their present perfection, 
have shown themselves only as abortions, and been 
placed, perhaps, in the same category with Bishop 
Wilkins' project for flying." 

" Granted : neither do I censure the schemes, but 
the popular mania, which induces multitudes to embark 
in them with such precipitancy, in the hope of speedily 
touching at some El Dorado ; and that, too, to the neg- 
lect of those matters in which they might be more 
usefully and more profitably engaged." 

What he would have said, now that railroads and 
railroad schemes are the universal order of the day, to 
a degree that England seems at this present moment to 
be almost railroad mad, I know not; neither do I 
pretend to conjecture what will eventually be the upshot 
of so many vast speculations all carried on simultane- 
ously ; and, unless they should receive some sudden 
check, likely to increase as long as speculators can be 
found. It may perhaps be well, should no worse con- 
sequence ensue, than an enormous rise in the price of 
coal, owing to the constant supply of that production, 
required for so many engines, except it should be found 
that the Pneumatic Railroad, still an embryo project, 
should be found as practicable in execution, as it is in- 
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genious in conception. For that, besides being appli- 
cable on any ground, i;in[thout artificial levels of road, 
requires no fuel whatever. But there is another con- 
sideration, too important to be overlooked in the final 
estimate, namely ; what effect will this extraordinarily 
increased facility of transition and communication, 
through every part of the country have upon society ? 
In a mere mercantile point of view it can be hardly 
other than advantageous : yet, will it be equally or at all 
so, in a moral one? I do not pretend to judge either 
way ; indeed, I suspect few can, hardly any thing ana- 
logous ito such a state of things being yet matter of 
history. 

However, to leave this speculation of my own, and 
return to my new acquaintance. After a pause, he con- 
tinued : ^* You will say it is an odd idea, but I cannot 
help fancying that it is to the prosaic spirit of the present 
age that we are mainly indebted to that far-fetched, over- 
wrought, artificial romanticism, which stamps so much 
of the literature of the present century in comparison 
with the preceeding one." 

" Explain yourself, for I do not perceive the con- 
nection." 

" Still there is a connection ; not indeed that of 
affinity, but of opposition, contrast, antithesis. The 
extreme matter-of-fact routine, and calculation in the 
afiairs of life, naturally throws us into the contrary 
direction in literature and poetry, where we seek to 
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indemnify ourselves for the insipidity of the actual 
world by the exaggerations, and not unfrequently the 
distortions of fancy." 

" Your idea is certainly original. At that rate, then, 
your utilitarian is, after all, the great encourager of the 
romantic." 

** Even so : that is, he encourages it indirectly and un- 
consciously ; .creating a longing for something absolutely 
the reverse of his own plodding, dry, practical doc- 
trines. Thus, and thus only, can I account for that wild 
extravagaiice on the one hand — that artificial simplicity, 
pushed often to the very vei'ge of childishness, on the 
other, which pervade so many of the poetical and other 
literary productions of the present age; not in England 
alone, but in France, and Germany ; and which occa- 
sion the extraordinary phenomenon of our literature 
not confprming itself to, but being apparently at utter 
variance with, all the rest of the social system. 

« Poetry at least, might be left out of the question ; 
for it is generally admitted that the public will not read 
poetry, nor will any bookseller speculate in it." 

" That may be ; but dien it is because Byron so 
pampered the taste of the public with his powerful but 
wild extravagances, that whatever falls short of his mark, 
seems flat and languid. He who would appear to come 
up to him, must now go far beyond him. It is not so 
much that the public are prejudiced against poetry, as 
that they demand it to be greatly more stirring and ex- 
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citing than formerly. Mere mechanical beauties will 
no longer satisfy them : they look for more stimulating 
qualities. Is it not history and historical legend, again, 
from which the greater proportion of our modem writers 
of prose fiction draw their materials ? — how they fre- 
quently use them I will not say; and why else should 
we delight to contemplate pictures which, so far from 
reflecting men and manners as we are acquainted with 
them, transport us back into ages of semi-barbarism, 
and into states of society so strangely contrasting with 
that around us, than for the reason I have conjectured ? 
Such is the monotony into which we have drilled our- 
selves in our drawing-rooms, that we are glad to 
escape from it even into the region of improbabilities. 
Hitherto literature has, in all countries, been a more or 
less faithful record of contemporary feeling and opinion, 
and of the particular condition of society; whereas 
a great proportion of that now in vogue, will here- 
after be found to record nothing, save the fancies and 
chimeras of the respective writers ; many of whom have 
certainly misrepresented history with a great deal of 
cleverness and tact, modernising it strangely in all but 
a few accessories of costume, the correctness of which is 
nevertheless exceedingly questionable." 

" At all events, you make an exception in favour of 
Scott?" 

" Certainly; it would be unjust to visit the sins of his 
imitators upon him. At the same time, had it not been 
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for his extraordinary success and eclat, we should not 
have been deluged as we have since been with historical 
romances, most of them too obviously ** got up," with 
the express intention of reminding us of his economy of 
his subjects, in their plotr and machinery. Besides, I 
cannot help thinking, that even Scott himself would have 
stood higher now, had he written less* However, it is 
at all times difficult to form a correct estimate of an 
extraordinary contemporary." 

" Scott — and I remember him when he was quite a 
schoolboy — was, indeed, every way a superior being, as 
eminent for his personal character and qualities, as for his 
powers as a writer. It is pitiable to reflect, that his latter 
days should have been overclouded by adversity" 

*' There I must confess, I do not exactly concur with 
you, for unless I had a greater superabundance of pity 
to bestow upon my fellow mortals, than I pretend to, I 
tliink there are thousands, and those perhaps, not the 
most unfortunate beings in the world, who deserve our 
commiseration in a tenfold degree. Sir Walter earned an 
almost princely fortune by his pen : he earned nobly, and 
not unnobly, too, he employed it. He beheld himself raised 
not only to the summit of literary fame, but to a degree 
of (^ulence which at the outset of his life he could never 
have contemplated* What he acquired he risked : the 
risk proved fatal. I do not deny that it was hard, that 
in the evening of his life he should be thus suddenly 
bereft of wliat he liad so honourably acquired ; yer, that 
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ill tliis he was unfortunate in an unexampled degree, is 
what I cannot so readily concede. How many others are 
there who have experienced equally calamitous reverses ! 
It is true, they are not Sir Walter Scotts, and on that 
very account have they wanted those alleviations in their 
misfortunes which accompanied him to the grave. His 
fame was not bankrupt : that could be injured by no 
pecuniary losses. Nay^ I might say, that it was not only 
left untouched, but in some degree acquired fresh eclat 
from that very circumstance, since it rivetted public 
attention upon him more firmly than ever, and 
called forth expressions of general sympathy. Shall we 
reckon such fame and such sympathy as nothings when 
we strike the balance between successes and reverses ? 
Had his fame gradually dwindled away ; had the tale of 
his distresses been received with indifference ; had the 
world turned its back upon him, as it has ere now, upon 
many it has smiled upon in their days of affluence 
and pride; had he been abandoned to penury, to 
solitude ; then indeed his would have been a case justly 
to be pronounced pitiable. Quite on the contrary^ his 
fame seemed Antaeus-like, to spring up all the highen 
from his fall ; wliile as to penury or aught approaching 
it, that it never was his lot to feeL The comforts,^ I 
should say the luxuries 'of life he still retained; he was 
still the welcome and honoured associate of princes and 
of nobles; nay, he was honoured with the marks of 
respect, seldom shown to any but princes themselves. 
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If such things are to demand our pity,, what is to excite 
our envy? You will tell me, perhaps, that he was com- 
pelled to make extraordinary exertions in order to 
retrieve his shattered ai&irs ; which exertions, together 
with his anxiety to discharge demands that could not 
have been legally enforced, undermined his constitu- 
tion and abridged his days. By no means do I pretend 
that Scott did not taste of affliction, but that to him it 
was alleviated with many drops of cardial to take oiF 
its bitterness. Assuredly it was one of them that his 
labours with his pen still continued productive, for the 
purpose to which he assigned them. That purpose was 
honourable, not extraordinary ; far more extraordinary 
would it have been, if a man so conspicuously placed as 
Sir Walter Scott, aware that he had the eyes of a whole 
nation upon him, could have prevailed upon himself to 
secure pecuniary immunity by the least forfeiture of 
character, by the^ slightest tarnish on it. Though un- 
fortunately rare, instances of similar probity, disinterest- 
edness, and highmindedness, have been fiimished by 
those who could have swerved from them with compar- 
ative impunity ; for as the scrupulous Ailfilment of their 
engagements have acquired for them but very limited ap- 
probation, so would the violation of them hav0 subjected 
them to no remark. If intellectual enjoyment; if intel- 
lectual power and the consciousness of it, together with 
almost unprecedented literary success, are t» be weighed 
against chagrins and anxieties ' — of the sterner calamities 
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of human life I say nothing — few, very few indeed, even 
of the most prosperous and favoured among mortals 
have enjoyed so golden a destiny. This I conceive to be 
the plain truth, without any paradox; most assuredly 
without any cant," 

^' No ; cant there is none ; it seems to partake far 
more of sophistry. But do you not think it singular, 
that with such strong dramatic talent as ^his novels ex- 
hibit, Scott should never have succeeded in the drama." 

*' Whether he would have succeeded, had he bent 
himself to such a task in earnest, cannot now be decided, 
and may fairly be doubted ; and as for regretting that 
he did not, I should as soon think of regretting that 
Shakspeare did not put forth his marvellous powers in. 
narrative, thereby taking in a wider scope of subject, 
and therein, most probably failing. Allied as they are 
with each other, the stage requires a kind of talent al- 
together distinct from that of the novelist. The one, 
must invariably compress his subject, so as to bring it 
within the limits beforehand allotted to him ; the other, 
is at liberty to extend liis picture as much as he pleases ; 
besides which, he is not tied down to the necessity of 
unfolding and conducting his plot by means of the dia- 
logues assigned to the actors in it. These he takes up 
only in prominent situations, or such as he can turn to 
advantage in that shape, making narrative the connecting 
links. Compression was certainly not good Sir Walter's 
forte ; he loved to give his pen free course, and seems to 
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have worked up his figures till they actually kindled 
into speech. Even his happiest dialogue-scenes would 
lose much of their effect, had he not made us so inti- 
mately acquainted with the different characters and in* 
terlocutors, and even with the minutest details of scene 
and locality. Scott was both scene-painter and dramatist 
in one ; and in this dual capacity felt, I dare say, more - 
power then he would have done in the latter alone. 
Besides, Scott was by far too sensible, too canny^ to 
engage himself seriously in aught so unpromising as 
writing for the stage had become. Certain it is that 
he could not have played the unknown; had he sent 
anonymous manuscripts to any of the theatres, they 
would, except by the merest chance in the world, have 
been consigned to some shelf o^ drawer, there to remain 
until the house itself should be burnt down, or till he 
himself in propria persona, should force his way into that 
Bastille, and rescue them from its oubliettes. Or, grant- 
ing that in the chapter of accidents and casualties his 
piece is read — thought promising — taken into consi* 
deration ; there is still a great gulf to be passed over, 
before it can reach the public. It has to undergo a 
green-room ordeal ; to encounter all the obstinacy, 
whims, and caprices of a set of people who will judge of 
it, merely as they fancy the parts likely to be allotted to 
themselves. Each in his turn finds that the author has 
not written with a view to his peculiar line of acting ; 
that is, has* not taken measure of the performer, and 
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written doum to his notions of excellence. No, no ; 
thanks to themselves; the managers have now &irly 
wedged themselves into a system whence they cannot 
get out. Let them stick to their scene-painters and 
carpenters ; to the hacks and adapters they retain to 
botch up melodrame, raree-show and farce by contract ; 
and to their breeches-figure ladies!" 

This man, thought I, must certainly be some disap- 
pointed candidate for the dramatic career. ^^ You speak 
strongly — perhaps have some little experience in these 
matters ?" 

^^ I do not speak more strongly than notorious facts 
warrant I blab no secrets— •! have no mysteries to 
disclose. The whole system is rotten, fi:om those ini- 
quitous accommodations termed Saloons, to the very 
farthest wall behind their scenes. It is a system more* 
over of blunder upon blunder ; among them may be 
reckoned that precious one of admitting free into the 
boxes people who scare away those who might else be 
disposed to pay their money at the door." 

^^ Among all the causes assigned for the decline of the 
drama, I never heard of that being one." 

^^ Perhaps not ; yet depend upon it, it is a co-influ-* 
ential; not that the removal of that or any smgle cause 
could now produce sensible beneficial effect. In more 
ways than one, do the managers seem to consult the 
tastes and inclinations of the gallery folks alone ; else 
why do they not shorten their performances, and cut 
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them down to half their present wearisome length ? Let 
them discharge all their mummers to Bartholomew Fair ; 
establish, if they can, companies of actors only; adopt 
the plan of giving only a play, and short afterpiece, and 
open their houses a couple of hours later than they now 
do. You will say, that as things now are, no one is 
obliged to go earlier, or to stay later than he pleases. 
Undoubtedly ; but then, when a man pays for the price 
of a good wholesome dinner, and finds that all the 
dishes are filled with cagmag, it is no particular satisfac- 
tion to him to know that he is not forced to touch a 
second morsel. And " Caomag and Garnish " might 
fairly be adopted as an appropriate motto for the present 
British Drama ! " 

" I hope, my good Sir," interrupted I, " we are not 
now performing an impromptu drama ourselves." For the 
emphasis of his last exclamation attracted the attention 
of some of the other passengers towards us. He seemed 
to understand the hint, and continued, in a lower tone: — 

^^ Such free expression of my sentiments would gain 
me no applause at the Garrick Club, or at a Dramatic 
Fund Dinner. Neither should I care to solicit publicity 
for them any where, being morally certain they would 
not tend to alter the courses of the wiseacre managers.** 

** Without disputing the correctness of your views, I 
may be allowed to observe, that let the state of the 
drama be as bad as it may in England, it does not ap- 
pear to be much better any where else. To what then 
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do you attribute an evil not local or partial — not de* 
pending on any thing either with ISnglish management, 
or the habits of English, but nearly universal ?'* 

" To pretty much the same circumstances elsewhere 
as in England; to the encouragement given to spectacle 
and sing-song, till the drama itself has been almost 
banished; not forgetting, among other influences, that 
high-wrought romanticism before spoken of, which is 
so fatally adverse to the drama of nature and common 
sense; and this being the case, men of real talent and self- 
respect, shrink in disgust fi*om what has ceased to be a 
walk of literature. They leave it entirely to caricaturists 
and bunglers ; — and your concoctor and putter-together 
of atrocious seductions, incests, and murders, is as arrant 
a caricaturist as the broadest farce-writer. The sensible 
part of the public, in the mean while, become equally 
disgusted, and abandon the theatre to such worthy 
patronage as all the idle and loose portion of society 
can bestow upon it ; thereby depriving it of the main 
inducement it might have to set about correcting and 
purifying itself. That the theatre should have dege- 
nerated into what is little short of a public nuisance, is 
indeed lamentable enough ; yet I do not conceive that 
the extinction of the drama would otherwise be the least 
matter for regret." 

" You surprise me ! — at least it has generally been 
maintained that, when well conducted, the theatre has 
not only been instrumental in refining and humanising 
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a nation, but tended to elevate its literature generally. 
Take ancient Greece for example." 

** As well might you refer me to modern Greece at 
once. Such schoolboy strain of argument may impose 
on others, not I assure you on me. In the name of 
common sense, what parallel can there be drawn between 
the theatre as constituted at Athens, and as at present. 
Is not the whole fabric of society essentially altered ? 
Think you the world has been standing .absolutely still 
for upwards of two thousand years ? — have there been 
no other inventions in the course of that long time 
than steam-engines and railways ? " 

" But what have inventions to do with the matter?" 
asked I, almost wishing he would be unable to give me 
an answer, for I felt some serious doubts as to his sanity. 

" Much: you have doubtless heard of Guttenberg; 
now it was his invention — at least the invention gene- 
rally attributed to him, that has worked the immense 
diflference in the frame of society — in our wants and 
habits." 

The triumphant air and smile with which this enig- 
matical speech was uttered, nearly confirmed my sinister 
apprehensions* 

" Yes," continued he, finding that I did not oflfer to 
speak ; " it is even so. The invention of printing, in 
a manner annihilating space, if not time, has wrought 
that vast change whereby the theatre has become com-» 
paratively valueless as a means of popular instruction. 
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even^ supposing it were so conducted as to be salutary 
in itself. Prior to such discovery, word of mouth was 
tlie only medium through which the mass of society 
could be addressed or instructed; recitation and dra- 
matic representation were then the sole mode of pub- 
lishing, for manuscripts could have been accessible to 
but very few ; as far as the mode of producing them is 
concerned, they are to printed books what paintings 
or drawings are to steel engravings, which may be mul- 
tiplied at pleasure. In such a state of things, it follows 
tliat the drama must have been a powerful oi^an 
of public instruction — it was the chief source whence 
the people derived their knowledge of morals, and 
their religious sentiments. In fact, it was for a long 
time as much of a religious institution as a public 
amusement ; it was besides an affair of the state ; in 
both which characters it possessed an authority, a re- 
cognised authority, which it would be the height of 
ridicule for it now to pretend to. What monstrously 
insane drivelling is it, then, with such utter disparity of 
circumstances staring them in the face, for men to 
attempt to establish the slightest argument in favour of 
the modem drama, by referring us to the dignity of the 
theatre in classic times ! as if there was any thing what- 
ever in common between the constitution of the one 
and that of the other. And yet you can seldom take 
up any magazine article bearing upon dramatic criticism, 
without being bored with observations as impertinent as 
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they are siale^ concerning the Greek tragedy. This is 
not unlike asking for chickens, and liaving eggs served 
up to you instead of them." 

*^ I admit that there is a good deal of truth as well 
as novelty in what you have been saying," — for I was 
now satisfied that the man was more of an oddity than 
a lunatic, *^ but I am puzzled to guess how you will 
reconcile with it, one fact that seems adverse to your 
argument" 
"What is it?" 

" Merely this : if the invention of printing has 
operated in regard to the drama, as you represent, it 
should not have preceded the days of Shakspeare so 
long as it did." 

" I grant that there does lie an apparent difficulty in 
the undeniable fact that, not Shakspeare alone, but all 
the great modern dramatists — and for the matter of that, 
the modem drama itself, did not exist till long after the 
art of printing was discovered. But I do not assert, — 
very fiir from it,-— that all the consequences which have 
ensued from the invention of printing immediately de- 
veloped themselves. On the contrary, many are but 
as yet beginning to operate, and, for aught we can tell, 
many may still remain latent Even in the days of 
Shakspeare, the drama was the almost only channel of 
literary amusement, and if men wanted such amusement 
they must resort for it to the playhouse. Literature, in 
other shape, was then not for the many, but the few. 
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The many could hold no intercourse with it : it was not 
their companion, neither did it seek to be so. How 
greatly things are now altered I need not tell you. Now- 
a-days every body reads ; reading is, in fact, become one 
of the necessaries of life ; and if, while comfortably seated 
by his own fireside, a man can have his evening's drama 
— either serious or comic — in the accommodating form 
of a novel, or other work of fiction, the theatre can 
have no very strong attraction for him. The chief in* 
ducement to resort thither — and which I suspect draws 
most of itsjrequejtters to it, not to say any thing of that 
class which regularly attends it professionally^ is when a 
man has no comfortable fireside of his own to be seated 
at. To go and see a play occasionally, or the new 
scenery, is one thing, play-going another ; and, depend 
upon it, play-going is not only gone out of fashion — that 
would be nothing, since fashion might possibly set in 
again in its favour ; but it is also gone quite out of taste. 
Shakspeare, and other great masters of the drama, we 
may still admire, still enjoy; and probably enjoy all 
the better, should there from this time forth not be a 
play-house in existence. Perhaps too — this you will say 
is paradoxical — we should then have such dramatic 
compositions, as we now see no chance of ever getting." 

** You do right to anticipate my dissent, because the 
idea you have just started appears not a little fanciful." 

" Nevertheless I hold it to be a tolerably correct one, 
and for this reason ; because then the drama would be- 
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come altogether a class of literary composition^ and one 
to be decided upon according to its intrinsic merits. It 
would no longer be subjected to the despotism of ma- 
nagers, no longer would it be compelled to lower itself 
to the taste of a mere playhouse public, but would ad- 
dress itself to the reading public generally. Before a 
play can be acted, a play must be written — though, 
to say the truth, writing has very little to do with most 
of the things now produced on the stage ; but there is 
no necessity that to be written, it must be written witli 
a view to its being acted. The merits and the success 
of Joanna Baillie set that question at rest. What could 
her works gain by being brought on the stage ? nothing : 
the stage itself, I grant, a good deal. What, in fact, 
let me ask, does Shakspeare himself gain by some of 
his pieces being now and then performed ? I reply, as 
before, nothing. No doubt we may occasionally behold 
a finely conceived and masterly pourtrayed represent- 
ation of some one single character. Such was Charles 
Young's Hamlet, for instance; but then almost all the 
rest of the performance, to say nothing of the play 
itself, is rendered maim, vapid, and tasteless. All the 
poetic colouring, all poetic illusion is destroyed ; and an 
air, not of nature, but of cold, gross reality, substituted 
for the instructive life of the poet's creations. His 
pictures, his portaits so illusive in themselves, are thus, 
in a manner, transformed into waxwork. No i I main- 
tain, that in order to feel Shakspeare, to relish him 
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thoroughly, we should not go to the theatre. To take, 
perhaps, an extreme instance, or rather an exagger- 
atioin of the matter : consider but for a moment how 
awful are those mysterious weird women in Maebetli, as 
shaped ont to us by imagination, with the volume in 
our hands, and wlmt farcical, contemptible mummers 
they appear, as enacted on the boards of our theatres ! 
If mockery be honour, Shakspeare is indeed the god of 
our idolatry. Again, how uiilike to the Rosalind drawn 
by him, is the lady in breeches, her representative, who, 
provided she has but good understandings, in the shape 
of legs, is not required to have any very nice under- 
standing of the character. If it be an essential, an 
absolute sine qua non in dramatic composition that it 
should be performed, we must agree that all the great 
master pieces of all the greatest European dramatists 
are at this day as defunct as their authors themselves. 
Melancholy Fuimus is their motto, one and all. The 
wit of Congreve is buried, beyond the power of resus*^ 
citation ; in vain would we cheat ourselves into the de- 
lusion that we can still perceive its flashes. Or if it be 
not so, if all the treasures of the drama that have existed 
still remain garnered up for us in our libraries, an abun- 
dant and enduring harvest, why should we whine and 
groan, as some do, or care a straw though not one other 
piece should be added to that store ? Almost am I in- 
clined to think that even literature and its followers are 
not exempt from that avarice which would still hoard for 
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the mere sake of accumulating, leaving the greater part 
of what it already possesses untouched and unenjoyed.** 

After a longer pause than any which had yet ensued 
— so long, in fact, that I thought he had no inclination 
to continue the conversation, — he suddenly exclaimed, 
*'You will hardly guess what writer the mention of 
Congreve has just conjured up in my mind, as one 
of the most powerful in his wit that ever wielded 
a pen. What think you of the author of the * Night 
Thoughts?'" 

" You are really a strange being. Few would agree 
with you in your notions of wit." 

" That I can well suppose ; because, to say the truth, 
few have any other idea of wit than as of something smart 
and diverting — a wit that consists more in the turn of 
expression than in the conception or sentiment. Many, 
indeed, have not so high a notion of it as even that ; for, 
when presented to them, they cannot recognise it except 
it be associated with what is merely comic and droll. 
Heaven defend me from such blockheads ! That it is 
possible for wit to be lofty, serious, impressive, quite sur- 
passes their vulgar apprehension. Much less can they 
conceive it possible that it should enter into combination 
with the sublime : yet is the polished adamant, though 
more pellucid than water, more invulnerable than the 
granite rock. Then the dolts — although perhaps they 
never read a page of him, at least not of his * Night 
Thoughts,' tax Young with being a gloomy writer; and, 
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for the matter of that, so too do many whom one 
would expect to know better, and to be niore consistent. 
Unless, indeed, Christianity itself be gloomy, — unless 
the inrunortality of the soul be the very, reverse of a 
cheering doctrine, it is difficult to imagine wherefore 
the same truths which are delivered from the pulpit 
should, all at once, become so particularly forbidding 
and repulsive when adorned with eloquence, poetry, 
and wit" 

" Yet, is not such a degree of omateness inconsistent 
with such solemn themes, and with the simplicity tliat 
so well becomes them ? " 

" That is altogether a different consideration. The 
point I am contending is that, so far from imparting 
any gloom to the subject, such qualities would tend to 
render even a subject gloomy in itself attractive. The 
polishing a piece of wood, most certainly, does not add 
to its strength ; but how it can render it more rough to 
the touch than before, I must own, surpasses my con- 
ception. It may be, possibly, that the impressiveness 
of the poet, by forcing attention to solemn truths, which 
by most men are rather acquiesced in than reflected 
upon, awakens a conviction of their importance that 
they would gladly shake off. It is almost in the 
nature of things that those who look to a poem for 
interest of a different kind should be repelled by one of 
such high religious character; one, too, which carries 
along with it so much that must sound like awful 
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reproach, and awaken uneasy thoughts. On the other 
hand, serious readers, as they are styled, do not appre- 
ciate Young's wit — perhaps would as gladly dispense 
with it as those of an opposite class would with the sub- 
limity to which it is allied.'' 

After some further discourse in the same strain, the 
iTicognitOj for so he must remain to the reader, informed 
me that from Trieste he should bend his course to- 
wards Munich, where he intended to establish himself 
for at least several months, in order that he might 
have time to study leisurely the noble works of art it 
contains. 

" In Italy," said he, " we behold noble trophies of 
art, of its achievements in former dajrs ; but the contem- 
plation of them is attended,, not only with a sentiment 
of melancholy almost inseparable from the view of ob- 
jects reminding us so strongly of the vicissitudes of 
human aflairs, as well as those of time, but, likewise, 
with the mournful presentiment that they are truly the 
numvmewts of art — of art now almost extinct, at least 
deprived of all its former energies, worn out^ and effete. 
At Munich, I expect to find it exerting new and youth- 
fid energies ; those energies, too, directed into a newer 
and better tract In. Italy ^, the day of enterprise is 

* That the pretensions of the Italians of the present day to any 
degree of superiority in the fine arts is questioned by more than 
one, will appear from the following : — " The Italians are con- 
stantly prating about their love of, and feeling for, the arts ; while 
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past; in Bavaria, it b active in a degree, perhaps, un- 
precedented, considering the apparently very limited 
means at his command. Yet enthusiasm for art, guided 
by discreet economy of even limited means, will accom- 
plish more for art than the amplest resources prodigally 
squandered without taste. I have heard it, indeed, 
objected by some, that the Ktmstliebend Ludwig is too 
studious of embellishing his capital, considering the 
confined extent of the territory belonging to it; an 
objection which, supposing it a reasonable one, would 
have applied to Florence under its Medici, and to 
Ancient Athens itself. Unless what is so applied is 
unnaturally drawn from the very nutriment of the state, 
I am disposed to think that it tends to excite a pub- 
lic pride, capable of being easily moulded into public 
spirit : that it engenders more wealth than it absorbs ; 
that it gives a healthful impulse, both moral and phy- 
sical, to public industry and exertion. Probably, I 
speak too much from feeling; from calculation, too 
little. At all events, at Munich I shall behold noble 
and praiseworthy aspirings, even should the things, them- 
selves fall short of the excellence imputed to them. 
The frescos of Cornelius and his scholars may not, 
perhaps, fully satisfy all the demands of criticism; 



every \^ord they utter on the subject, Bs well as every glance at 
thdr country, shows that they possess no earthly feeling but that 
of self,** — JBambardima m Itafy. 
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neither may the friezes and other sculptures of Schwan* 
thaler : nevertheless, as undertakings, they must be pro- 
digies compared with aught we set about in England. 
Certain, therefore, I am that, even if in some respects 
disappointed, I shall find ample matter both for my 
pen and for my pencil during my residence at Munich : 
enough for the one, and more than enough for the other. 
To say the truth, Germany may, at this present moment, 
be regarded as that country where a spring of the living 
waters of art have burst forth to refresh us in the sterility 
and arid barrenness so prevalent elsewhere. In England, 
I know not how it happens, but, whenever the will to 
achieve any thing in the way of art arises, some un- 
lucky combination of circumstances intervenes to thwart 
and blight it. How many projects of 'great pith and 
moment' — projects of that kind, I mean, have evapo- 
rated in mere words. A sort ofjlash'tn^the-pan makes a 
brief whizzing, so long as the affair is matter of news- 
paper comment and speculation; and, that over, the 
whole business finishes in smoke ; or, should any thing 
at all come of it, the public are astonished to discover 
how abortive and ridiculous the performance itself is, 
compared with the magnificent promises at first put 
forth. Mortifying enough all this may be; yet sur- 
prising it is not When matters, which ought to be 
entirely removed from chance and whim, are mainly 
left to them ; when there is neither system nor respon- 
sibility of any kind ; when, while there is yet room for 
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deliberation, deliberation is scouted, and plans com- 
menced with unjustifiable precipitancy, as if all zeal 
would evaporate before they could fairly be begun; — 
when such is the case, little ought we to wonder that 
they so frequently prove crude and abortive. We 
are about to have a building for a National Gallery : 
the situation selected for it is certainly a very fine one 
for architectural display, and the structure will, of 
course, possess the advantage of considerable extent of 
front; yet, whether it will greatly surpass, as it easily 
might do, the average quality of our public edifices, is 
with me exceedingly questionable.* Among the build- 

* The qiKstion is now pretty well decided. The incognito 
would perceive his worst fears verified were he now to walk into 
Trafidgar Square. There is nothing whatever in the conception 
either noble or original ; far from it : it is all cut up into little 
parts, none of which combine together so as to form masses to the 
eye ; and all consist of features upon a very trivial scale. The 
architect seeais to trust nearly entirely to his centre portico, with- 
out any continuousness of colonnade in any other part of the fa- 
cade ; neither has he conferred even upon this feature the distinction 
he might have done, by making the order nesurly double its present 
dimensions ; it would then have afforded an example of the sort in 
which we are now totally deficient, and likely to remain so. Were 
the whole, however, entirely satisfiictory as to every other point, 
there is one Regions solecism in taste which appears almost inex- 
plicable on the part of one who seems to pique himself on classical 
purity and refinement ; namely, the marked inconsistency in the 
order itself, the columns and the entablature being quite discordant 
in character ; for, while the former exhibit a particularly rich variety 
of the Roman Corinthian, the other, instead of being consistently 
embellished (as it was origmally at Carlton House), b naked even 
to poverty in every one of its members : indeed, the cornice can 
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ings executed of late years,, there are many which exhi- 
bit pleasing designs; and, considering the number that 
have been erected, it would be hard, indeed^ were it not 
so; yet scarcely one of them has any pretensions to 
grandeur or real dignity; and those least of all where 
we should expect it most/' 

I might repeat more than one, two, or even three 
instances to which he adverted in exceedingly caustic 
language; but they would be deemed almost libellous, 
especially as he animadverted very freely on the jobbery 
for which they were, to the full, as remarkable as for 
€my thing else. I shall, therefore, only add in general 
terms, that he was excessively severe, winding up with 
the following remark : — " What can be more prepos- 
terous than the appointing an architect or other artist, 
not on the grounds of his ability in that capacity, but 
for some other reason totally unconnected with it. Yet 
sol suppose it will continue to be, while there is no 
responsibility exacted from those who have the manage- 
ment of "such matters.** 

On coming within view of Trieste, our conversation 
took a different turn, our attention being fully engrossed 
by the noble view of the harbour and city, backed by 



hardly be termed Corinthian at all ; much less is it in any sort of 
keeping with the columns by which it is supported. To say the 
truth, it produces a most disagreeable anti-climax, a falling off from 
richness to poverty, where an increase of embellishment is required. 
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lofty hills. I shall, therefore, now dismiss my fellow-pas^ 
senger, of whom I took leave on landing, our intended 
stay being too short to admit of our continuing the 
acquaintance we had commenced. 

I found Trieste, in almost every respect, the reverse 
of Venice; and, indeed, it announces itself to be such at 
first sight. In the one, we are constantly reminded of 
the past, of by-gone ages of honour, pride, and prospe- 
rity, to which the present offers only the mournful con- 
trast of decline and degradation ; while Trieste wears 
an air of active industry, and displays unequivocal proofs 
of having a thriving traffic* Although very great anti- 
quity is assigned to it, it being reported to have been 
founded long before Rome itself, the greater part of it 
is entirely modern, with wide and straight streets, not 
unlike those of St. Petersburg, and intersecting each 
other at right angles ; a plan by far more conducive 
to cheerfulness, convenience, salubrity, and seciuity 
from fire, than to the picturesque; consequently, better 
contrived for residents than for strangers, especially 
those who are in search of the las^mentioned quality ; 
and it must, indeed, be admitted, that unless relieved 
by individual buildings of striking character, such 
unbroken regularity becomes only wearisome sameness 
and formality. Trieste is, in fact, thriving and pros- 

* Most of the English productions made use of in the Austrian 
states are imported at Trieste. 
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perous, but rather homespun withal, containing few 
objects of any note ; among those few, however, may be 
reckoned the Borsa, which is, certainly, a noble edifice, 
adorned with colossal statues, and having a very hand- 
some internal court In the piazza in front of this 
building, is a fountain, erected in 1752, decorated with 
a marble group, representing Neptune, in a shell-like 
car, drawn by sea-horses ; and near to it stands a white 
marble column surmounted by a bronze statue of the 
Emperor Leopold L 

There are several handsome and spacious private 
residences, mostly belonging to opulent merchants and 
foreigners. The one particularly deserving of note is 
called the Palazzo Carciotti, after its late proprietor, who 
is reported to have been originally a pedlar or petty 
chapman, whose stock in trade did not exceed what he 
could trudge along with at his back ; but, settling at 
Trieste, he soon became one of the wealthiest, if not 
the very wealthiest, individual in the place. Perhaps 
the story has received some embellishment ; for, in such 
cases, the marvellous is seldom spared ; but the edifice * 
itself, with its two fa9ades adorned with columns and 
statues, bears testimony both to his wealth, and to his 
liberal use of it. 

Several of the shops are elegant; and most of them 

* It was built by an architect named Pertsch, who also erected 
the Casa Panzera, another handsome mansion with an elegant Ionic 
fa9ade. 
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are apparently well stocked with commodities of every 
kind, which, together with the bustle in the streets, 
gives the place a degree of liveliness striking enough 
after the silence and the too visible desolation of Ve- 
nice; the latter being actually triste in comparison with 
Trieste. Still there was little to interest us in the way of 
sight-seeing, for the city boasts of very few lions ; among 
those few, however, to which a traveller is directed, is 
the monument of the celebrated Winckelmann. This 
is placed within a building erected in what was formerly 
a burying-ground, adjacent to the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, but is now converted into a garden. 
There is nothing very remarkable in the monument, it 
consisthig only of a sarcophagus with a medallion of the 
great German antiquary, who was treacherously niur* 
dered here in the year 1768, while on his way from 
Vienna to Rome. On each side, there are tablets with 
inscriptions, recording that the spot had been visited by 
many crowned heads, and, among the rest, by the sove- 
reigns of Prussia and Bavaria. 

Winckelmann, it may safely be asserted, was one of 
the eminent characters of the eighteenth century ; one 
whose writings form an epoch in the study of artistical 
archaeology. To the erudition of a scholar he united 
the sensibility of a poet, and the discriminating taste of 
a profound critic. There is a glow of eloquence, the 
eloquence of unaffected feeling, in his remarks, that 
stamps him as belonging to a class altogether different 
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from the dry scholiast-like writers on such subjects 
who preceded him; nor has he, in this respect, been 
equalled by those who have had the advantage of his 
example for their guidance in a similar career. It can- 
not, indeed, be denied that much additional light has 
since been thrown upon many of the subjects of which 
he treated, and that errors have been detected in his 
writings ; ^et, even were these latter far more numerous 
and serious, we should still be compelled to acknowledge 
that he achieved more than any other individual has 
done for the history of ancient art^ 

On an eminence above this garden, is a fortification, 
commanding a most extensive view of the town and 
harbour below, together with a prospect of the cultivated 
hills around, thickly beset with cottages and other dwel« 
lings ; the whole affording a highly agreeable picture, 
because it bore unequivocal signs of industry and 
abundance. The soil appears to teem with grapes, and 
fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, not forgetting the 
olive, which here forms an important branch of culture 
and manufacture. 

The old town forms a complete contrast to the new 
one, the streets being there as narrow and crooked, as 
those in the other are spacious and straight ; and the 
irregularity is further heightened by the inequality of the 
ground, which is such, that you have either a steep ascent 
or declivity to encounter. In this district of Trieste, are 
situated the castle and cathedral almost contiguous to each 
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Other. The latter, which is dedicated to San Giusto^ 
and originally founded as far back as the fourth century, 
is an irregular pile of building, divided internally into 
five aisles ; and at the high altar there are two large 
tribunes ornamented with figures of saints in mosaic, on a 
gold ground. The front of this church is more than a 
piece of antiquity, for it may almost be said to be com- 
posed of pieces of antiquity, owing to the Inscriptions 
and fragments of sculpture which have been built into it. 
There was formerly an episcopal palace, but that has 
been converted into an hospital, and the bishop now 
occupies a private residence. 

Like Leghorn, Trieste is the residence of a great 
number of Jews, nearly as many, in fact, as the entire 
population of the city amounted to in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, when it was reckoned at little 
more than 3000 persons; whereas it is now nearly 50,000, 
and annually increasing. There are also a number of 
Greeks either settled here, or who frequent the place for 
commercial purposes. 

On landing, we took up our quarters at the Locanda 
Grande^ the principal hotel, where we expected to meet 
with the best accommodation ; instead of which we found 
that, although the charges were enormous, the accom- 
modation, at least such as they chose to bestow upon us, 
was exceedingly bad; yet this we might have patiently put 
up with, had not the insolence we experienced been 
equal to the extortion and imposition practised upon us.' 
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Mine host seamed to think that John Bull was both a 
milch cow and a golden calf; and that he was justified 
in squeezing out of us all he possibly could, without dis- 
pensing even a little cheap civility in return. However, 
it is possible that civility was a very rare commodity in 
his house and that had he supplied us with ever so 
little of it, he would have charged it as an additional 
item in his bill, and, perhaps, the heaviest of all. Nor 
are the people of the Locanda Grande at Trieste the 
only ones in the world who consider civility and decent 
attention by far too valuable to be given away for 
nothing. However, we did not long trouble the grcmdeet 
of the hotel, and felt very glad at extricating ourselves 
from them and all their grandeur j trusting that we should 
never encounter the like again. I have since discovered, 
too, that we were not singular in not relishing the ex- 
orbitant hospitality of our Boniface, as another traveller 
has just born testimony to his astonishing rapacity; but 
he compelled him to be content with the moiety of what 
he had the conscience to demand. 

We returned by the steamer to Venice ; and although 
I had not this time the agreeable companion whom ac- 
cident had before*^ introduced me to, I had tlie gratifica- 
tion of enjoying one of the finest starlight evenings I 
had ever witnessed. The air was deliciously serene and 
balmy, and a spangled canopy seemed outstretched over 
the waters of the Adriatic. 
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CHAP. III. 

PADUA. — CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO. SANTA GIUSTINA. 

PALAZZO DELLA RAGIONE. — CATHEDRAL, ETC. 

Almost immediately after our return to Venice, we 
took our final leave of this " watering placej^ on a morn- 
ing so brilliant, that it seemed to woo us to prolong our 
stay. The sun flung a miagic light on every object, 
almost renovating the architectural splendour of the 
scene, and setting forth its still remaining beauties in 
the most attractive manner. As long as it was possible, 
did our gaze linger on the city as it lessened from our 
sight; while our gondola lightly floated along, the 
rowers beating time with their oars to the strains they 
chanted in their native dialect. 

Having reached the terra firma, the carriage which 
was there awaiting us, took a road along the banks of 
a canal, lined with numerous villas, one of which, more 
extensive than the rest, was pointed out to us, as having 
been occupied by Bonaparte. 

A short time brought us to Padua, where we put up 
at the first hotel we came to, which proved to be one 
that could boast of having lodged far more important 
guests; for the entrance was hung round with boards. 
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whereon were inscribed the names of sundry dignified 
visitors, including several of royal rank — a species of 
puffing not uncommon in Italian hotels, and almost 
the only one not yet practised in England, where 
that noble science has attained the highest perfection, 
and is become so complex withal, that an ample volume 
might be written on the ^^Art of Puffery in all its 
Branches.'* 

The busing of taking possession of our new quarters 
being concluded, we lost no time in sallying forth from 
them again, on the more agreeable business of sight- 
seeing ; nor were we long in discovering that we should 
be at full liberty to look around us, without being at all 
incommoded by the bustle of passengers. In truth, the 
city seems now most scantily peopled, save in the way 
of beggars, of whom there are no lack, and who must 
subsist chiefly upon what their importunity can extort 
from strangers, for they are out of all proportion to the 
number of towns-people in circumstances that allow them 
to be liberal of their alms. This desertedness, together 
with the narrowness of the streets, which are flanked on 
each side with arcades, gives the place a dull and even 
gloomy character, in which reisf>ect its solitude differs 
from that of Pisa. Still, the lover of silence, particularly 
if he be also a lover of oId-&shioned streets and houses^ 
will probably admire Padua for the very reason which 
has induced most travellers to report so unfavourably of 
it. Such a one is likely to fency that the antique phy- 
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siognomy, and the stillness of the place, are well enough- 
in keeping with a seat of learning ; although in that 
respect it is no longer what it formerly w^, when 
students resorted to its university from all parts of 
Europe. There is a tradition that it was visited by our 
own Chaucer ; and Harvey, that eminent name in our 
medical literature, is known to have studied here, 
Dante^ Petrarch, and Tasso, stand foremost among the 
illustrious individuals of whom Padua boasts as attracted 
to her schools by their celebrity. The second of these 
was a canon in the cathedi*al, and passed the four last 
years of his life at Arqua, a village about a dozen miles 
off from the city. Another eminent man, connected 
with Padua, is Galileo, who for some time filled a pro- 
fe^or's chair in the university. Nor was it for learning 
alone that its schools, were celebrated; tlie students 
being at one period sadly regardless of discipline, and 
addicted to turbulent party feuds and affrays. But 
those days of gentle riot and brawl have entirely passed 
away, and the university is now quite as chapfaUen as 
the town itself. No longer, in fact, has Padua any 
pretensions to be styled "the fair nursery of arts,", 
especially if we may credit the anecdote related by 
Forsyth, respecting the Illustrissimo deputed as a visitor, 
to the university. 

Tlie most attractive and cheerful spot in the whole 
place is the large garden-like inclosure of circular form, 
termed Prd delta VaUe, fenced around with a double 
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rank of statues, all with their faces towards the inner 
part; and these, being all of eminent natives of the 
town, form a sort of pantheon or gallery of Paduan 
worthies. 

One of the first objects of our curiosity was the 
church of San Antonio or il Santo, as he is here' styled 
by way of pre-eminence, of wonder-working and fish- 
haranguing memory, and no less remarkable for the ex- 
traordinary temptations he experienced, and which have 
been set forth so firequently and so fearfully by the pencil 
of Teniers and Brueghel. The building itself, which 
was commenced by Nicola Pisano, in the year 1231, is 
a more singular than pleasing edifice, in a dry style of 
architecture, but deriving a certain imposing character 
from space and dimensions. Of Gothic we behold little 
more than the first rudiments, namely, the pointed arch, 
but divested of, or rather before it had acquired, the 
character since identified with that form, and, moreover, 
forced into combinations altogether different from those 
which afterwards prevailed, when a distinct and homo- 
geneous style had been matured out of the pointed arch 
and vault. In its general outline and proportions, the 
front of this church does not exhibit even any approach 
to the Grothic, they being those of a portico, surmounted 
by a pediment of considerable pitch. In the lower part 
of the fa9ade, are four pointed arches rising to the same 
height, but not of the same width, nor springing from 
the same level. The two narrower ones are placed 
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nearest the centre, and between them is the great door, 
which is square-headed, but within a semicircular arch ; 
and the two larger pointed arches contain smaller doors 
of the same form as the middle one, opening into the 
side aisles. In each of these arches there are also two 
narrow lancet windows above the door. Above this 
lower division of the front, extends a small gallery 
with columns and pointed arches, and in the gable or 
pediment above it, are a circular window and two 
round-headed ones. The seven domes which crown the 
edifice remind the spectator of those of St Mark at 
Venice, from which the idea was probably borrowed ; 
but these are much lower, their outline not exceeding 
that of a hemisphere. The inside of this church, which 
is 377 English feet in length, contains numerous monu- 
ments, and rich altars ; but the ensemble is fantastic and 
uncouth. The Saint's own chapel, however, which is 
of much later date^ having been erected by the architects 
Sansovino and Falconetto, is such a lavishly decorated 
fabric that it may almost be termed a museum of sculp- 
ture and ornament The walls exhibit numeroils reliefs, 
on which are represented various miracles and legends 
taken from the history of the Saint, and several of them 
are very fine^ particularly those by Sansovius and Com- 
pagna. There are likewise many bronze reliefi by the 
celebrated Donatello ; among others, those of the four 
Evangelists, and figures of angels, or rather boys, in 
various attitudes, and full of expression and life, though 
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not remarkable for either grace orpurity of form. There 
is also a magnificent bronze candelabrum by Riccio, 
which is very highly extolled ; but, besides being over- 
loaded with ornament, it is ill-composed, and cut up into 
too many distinct parts, rather piled one upon another, 
than skilfully combined' together so as to form a well- 
imagined and uniform whole. 

Before the church stands a bronze equestrian figure 
of Erasmo de Narni, sumamed Gattamelata, a perform- 
ance of Donatello's. Erasmo, who is represented bare- 
headed in the armour of the times, with a very long 
rapier by his side, does not appear to have been a war- 
rior of the most heroic stature ; for, in comparison with 
his horse, he looks diminutive ; neither is his steed, the 
end of whose tail is tied up into a knot, an animal of the 
noblest proportions, inasmuch as he displays almost as 
much of the well-fed coach-horse as of the charger in 
his composition. 

In respect to architecture, it is the church of Santa 
Giustina, which is the boast of Padua. It was built by 
Andrea Riccio; but, it is said, from a design by Palladio. 
Externally, it makes no show ; not that it is shut out 
from view, but because it is a mere shell of brickwork, 
not having yet received, and therefore now likely never 
to obtain, a casing of stone, as was intended It strikes 
the eye, however, by the number of its cupolas (amount- 
ing to six), in which respect it may be classed with the 
church of San Antonio. Although it does not quite 
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answer the expectations raised of it by the too nnmea* 
sured commendations it has received, the interior has 
certainly something very noble in its disposition and 
proportions, and would appear to still greater advantage 
were it not for the glare of the whitewash, which not 
on]y carries with it the idea of meanness, but also pro- 
duces a rawness of colour, and, perhaps, causes the 
building to appear rather smaller than it actually is. 
One peculiarity in this church is, that the arches do not 
rest upon round pillars or columns, but on square piers ; 
and another, that the side aisles, instead of being conti* 
nued uninterruptedly, form a succession of compartments 
opening into each other by arched openings, lower than 
the aisles themselves. 

The exterior of the cathedral, like that of Santa 
Giustina, remains, and ever will remain, unfinished, 
making an unseemly display of bare brickwork, intended 
to have been faced with stone or marble. Within, the 
building is spacious and light, and has four domes, 
besides the large one over the centre; and contains a 
painting of the Madonna, by Gi6tto, which was pre* 
sented to the church by Petrarch ; but this is considered 
too valuable to be exposed to everyrday gaze, and is 
consequently not to be viewed without special permission. 
Yet there is a Madonna by Titian, that may be safely 
conjectured to be far superior to it as a work of art, 
and which is certainly warmly and powerfully coloured, 
and fraught with considerable feeling. Adjoining to 
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the cathedral stands die baptistry^ which has some 
fresco paintings executed by Giusto da Padua, a pupil 
of Giotto's, towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
In the cupola is an almost colossal figure of God the 
Father, surrounded by patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and 
angels. All these paintings were repaired in 1806. 

The salone of the Palazzo della Ragione, or Westmin- 
ster Hall of Padua, is still larger than the English one^ 
which it resembles in having a pointed timber roof, rest- 
ing upon the walls alone without any intervening sup- 
ports. But the roof is held together by tie-rods of iron; 
and with the exception of its magnitude, and the mecha- 
nical diflSculties overcome in execution, this hall offers 
little that is particularly worth notice. The walls, how- 
ever, are adorned with curious ancient paintings in com- 
partments ; among others the twelve signs of die zodiac 
and some allegorical subjects, executed by the celebrated 
Giotto, in 1350. *" In this hall also is still to be seen 
the stone on which it was formerly the custom for bank- 
rupts to sit while they made declaration on oath of their 
insolvency, and thereby entirely released themselves 
from their creditors, after which they came out com- 



* What is now seen, however, can hardly be termed the work of 
GiottOy except as regards the ideas; for all the paintings were 
restored, about eighty years ago, by Francesco ZannonL Besides 
these paintings, there is, likewise, a series of busts, one of them 
pretended to be that of Livy, but none of any particular merit as 
woriLs oi sculpture. 
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pletely white-washed, and released from all their debU. 
This practice, however, has been discontinued for a cen- 
.tury or more; but can hardly have been superseded by 
any more expeditious process. 

Among the other public buildings deserves to be no- 
ticed the large and handsome hospital erected through 
the patriotic exertions of the archbishop Giustiniani, who 
promoted a subscription for that noble purpose, and who 
was afterwards deservedly honoured with a monument 
executed by Canova. While the French were masters 
of the North of Italy, Padua suffered greatly ; many of 
the handsomest private residences were plundered and 
reduced to little better than ruins, because their pro- 
prietors opposed the tide of Gallic liberty and republi- 
canism; and this hospital was converted into military 
barracks, by which it sustained no little injury. 

Tartini, the celebrated musician, who was long a resi- 
dent here, lies buried in the church of St. Catherine, 
beneath a simple slab of white marble. Another his- 
torical personage of still greater note tlian even the au- 
thor of the Sonata del Diaooloj and one who seems to 
have been frequently inspired like him by that unholy 
spirit, namely, Lord Byron, has honoured Padua by 
making it at one period the place of his residence. I 
have paid my respects to the " noble bard," at least shown 
the kind of respect I entertain for him, elsewhere, not 
indeed without incurring the charge of treating him too 
vituperatively. However, after all, my offence extended 
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not much further than taxing him with profligacy and 
immorality, also with a little too much conceit, and more 
of sensitiveness than was becoming in one who set pub- 
lic opinion at defiance. If such petty animadversion 
seemed harsh to his admirers, what must they have 
thought of one who has called him A Vulgar Man ? * 
No, never have I committed such outrage on his Lord- 
ship as that crushing epithet Whatever I thought, and 
however well disposed I might be to give him a stab or 
two, I did not level such sweeping, annihilating artillery 
against him as that, which actually blows him to pieces 
and demolishes him altogether. 

* ** Lord Byron was, in many respects, a vulgar man ; because he 
desired, above all things else, to be thought a man of fashion, and 
yet, at the same time, sought to gain the suffrages of those who 
were something better, by pretending to scorn that on which he 
secretly prided himself. The only spirited and creditable thing ' the 
world of fashion ' has done in the present day, was that of kicking 
Lord Byron out of its conjines" After this, am I not correct in say- 
ings that my offence dwindles down to nothing, and is no more to be 
compared with that of such a writer than a trumpery case of petty 
larceny with high treason ? 
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CHAP. IV. 

VICENZA.— PALLADIO AND HIS CRITICS. REMARKS OW 

HIS STYLE. — HIS VILLA CAPRA. TEATRO OLIMPICO* 

— FALLADIO'S OWN HOUSE. FURTHER REMARKS ON 

HIS STYLfi. — CITY OP VICENZA. 8. MARIA DI MONTE 

BERICO* 

A JOURNEY of eighteen miles, through a flat yet not 
unpleasing country, bearing every where ample evidence 
of the fertility of the soil, and marked by the sofk luxu- 
riance of verdure, brought us to Vicenza, a place of some 
note in itself, and not a little remarkable for the treat- 
ment it has received from Matthews in his Diary of an 
Invalid. That writer despatches it at once with the fol- 
lowing remark : — " The rain prevented my seeing any 
thing; but I console myself with hoping there was 
nothing to see." Nothing can be more injuriously in- 
sulting, so expressive of contempt; for, unless he had 
fallen from the clouds, Matthews could not but have been 
aware that Vicenza is particularly celebrated; almost, 
indeed, is it consecrated in the eyes of ciceroni and archi- 
tects, as having been the birthplace of Palladio, and 
containing many of his finest works* What the Vicen- 
tines would have said to his book, had they ever met with 
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it, may easily be guessed; for like as Shakspeare is to ua 
Englishmen, Palladio is to them ^^ the god of their idol- 
atry/' Neither is he much less idolised by many among 
ourselves; and that, too, even at the present day, when 
our acquaintance with genuine Grecian models, to 
say nothing of a more intimate knowledge of other 
stylen of architecture, must have, in some degree, dimi- 
nished our relish for his particular system. Forsyth, 
Beckf(Hrd, Hope, all concur in lauding him as a para- 
gon of excellence in his art; and could we, indeed, 
detect those superlative merits they so liberally as- 
cribe to him, we could hardly do less than admit him 
to be a paragon of architectural taste and ability; 
but, unfortunately both for his reputation as an artist 
and their own as discrimating admirers, their enco- 
miums are couched in such very general terms as to 
convey no definite mining — hardly any meaning at 
all. Most carefully do they abstain from particular- 
ising any of those egregious beauties — from attempting 
to point out wherein consists that curiosa felicitas for 
which they make such enorinous demands upon our 
faith. Mere laudatoiy assertion is not criticism; 
nevertheless, instead of deeming it incumbent upon 
them 'to explain to others those charms which they 
themselves so highly relish, they rather appear, one 
and all, to be of opinion that the less Palladio's merits 
are scrutinised the better. In one sense, this evita- 
tion of discussion may be discreet enough ; but it is, 
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assuredly, not particularly complimentary to the object 
of their enthusiasm. 

It would seem that liberality of commendation arises^ 
in this and similar cases, both from the mability to 
point out any one specific point of beauty, and from its 
being so much more convenient and safe withal to 
adopt current opinions than to examine unprejudicedly, 
and to report accordingly, fearless of the censure that 
may thereby be incurred. So very long has Palladio's 
name been used as one of the highest authority, so 
closely has it been identified with the idea of all archi- 
tectural excellence, that it is not easy to rid the mind 
of the associations thus formed ; yet, when unbiassed by 
prejudices of this nature, and by the jargon of criticism, 
we frankly ask ourselves whether we can really discern 
those peculiar beauties attributed to him, we may be 
excused for withholding our assent. It will be objected 
that, without extraordinary merit, his reputation would 
never have maintained itself so long ; yet that it has 
done so may be ascribed quite as much to his being the 
originator of the system passing under his name, and 
from his writings having been employed as a sort of 
code of instruction both by foreigners and his own 
countrymen; nor is it surprising that his pretensions 
should have escaped being freely canvassed by those 
who have been taught to look up to him as a standard, 
and whose pride is engaged in vindicating his supe- 
riority. Considered merely with reference to his own 
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time and country, he may fairly be admitted to be not 
undeserving of praise. Only with this limitation can 
our applause be extended to him. In very few of Pal- 
ladio's works is there any evidence of invention or fancy, 
or of refined taste ; while there is, certainly, a wearisome 
degree of mannerism in them, constant repetitions, and 
much frigid preciseness combined with not a little that 
is as frigidly licentious. Great stress has been laid upon 
the faultlessness of his proportions ; and if by propor- 
tions we are to understand the term only in regard to ' 
the individual parts of an edifice, which is, after all, but 
a very inferior and mechanical species of merit, we may, 
for argument's sake, allow him to have possessed that ; 
yet that avails nothing, if unaccompanied by that general 
harmony which should invariably diffuse itself over the 
whole of a piece of architecture. Instead of such har- 
mony, Palladio's buildings exhibit, for the greater part, 
the most grating discords. We frequently find features 
of the homeliest description placed in contact with others 
so overburdened with ornament, as to degenerate into 
positive deformity ; we behold columns that appear ab- 
solutely puny and insignificant in comparison with the 
windows placed between them, which latter thereby are 
made to look as preposterously heavy as the order itself 
becomes mean. Were some of his fa9ades unexception- 
able in other respects, the ugly-proportioned attics he 
has placed upon them would alone render them uncouth. 
The practice of not only leaving a hole in a frieze, but 
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cutting away the architrave likewise, is one of the 
happy inventions or adoptions that perpetually recur in 
the works of the chaste and correct Palladio. 

The celebrated Villa Capra, situated about a mile from 
Vicenza, and misnamed the Rotunda — it having nothing 
of the rotund about it, except in the odd-shaped dome 
rising from its centre — enjoys a reputation for which it 
is difficult to account otherwise than by attributing its 
continuance to that superstition and indolence on the 
part of criticism, which induce uninquiring acquiescence 
in opinions no one would now venture to bring forward 
for the first time. Of regularity there is no want, the 
four fronts being perfectly alike, except as to some slight 
details, and each having an advanced hexastyle Ionic 
portico, with a lofty flight of steps leading up to it; yet, 
regularity here seems carried to excess, for not only does 
it occasion a rather monotonous repetition where pro* 
priety would have admitted of some variation of design, 
but it occasions the house to look as if nearly all 
entrance, and, in fact, it renders it much smaller as a 
residence than at first sight it promises. No space is 
left for rooms, except at the angles, the internal plan 
being cut up by the four passages leading from the por- 
ticoes to the central hall or salane. This last mentioned, 
again, by no means answers to our English ideas of a 
saloon ; since, instead of being the principal apartment, 
it is a mere vestibule, and one, moreover, that is neces- 
sarily a common thoroughfare; added to which, its space 
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and loftiness cause the other rooms to appear small and 
insignificant; neither does it make that display of 
beauty wfaidi would reconcile us to so much of the in*, 
temal space being thus applied ; for, with the exception 
of the doors, it is almost naked, unless we can fancy the 
ugly projecting balustrade forming a gallery on the level 
of the upper floor to be any decoration. This want of 
embellisfahient does not render itself particularly per- 
ceptible^ thanks to the extreme scantiness of light 
adihitted through the small lantern on the summit of the 
dofne, which is no more than sufficient to give the place 
th^ air of a dismal cavern. For so much space being lost 
in detached passages, and for the mode in which the 
rooms are insulated, some allowance is, perhaps, to be 
made, tradition informing us that the house was origi- 
nally a picnic residence, built for four brothers, each of 
whom had his particular sola and adjoining anteroom, 
while the sabne was in common for them all and their 
attendants : why they could not have made as good shift 
with a single portico as with a single vestibule, it is 
difficult to conjecture. However, the architect does not 
seem to have put his ingenuity at all to the stretch ; be- 
cause, although he has been liberal enough to assign a 
separate portico to each of the four co-proprietors, every 
one of the porticoes aflbrds access to two distinct apart- 
ments, so that instead of having one exclusively to him- 
self and his particular visiters, each may be said to have 
been owner of only the halves of two separate porticoes. 
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This remark certainly partakes largely of trifling hyper* 
criticism; yet where so much stress is laid upon the 
ingenuity displayed by the architect, we are warranted 
in looking for some particular evidence of it ; nor, in 
excuse for the absence of it, can it be urged that the 
architect has manifested any happiness of invention or 
novel efiect 

The exterior is not much more commendable for its 
design than the interior for its accommodation ; for when 
a person is told that there are four porticoes, he has 
nearly all its merits and pretensions summed up in that 
piece of intelligence ; and should he not care to have his 
admiration considerably chilled, he will do well to draw 
upon his own fancy, without examining or inquiring 
into particulars. It is true the porticoes project consider- 
ably from the building, and so far contribute to variety 
both of shadow and outline'; at the same time, owing to 
their ends being closed up, with the exception of an 
open arch, there is a heaviness of appearance in them, 
and much of the character of such a feature is lost As 
to the order, it is merely by courtesy styled Ionic, it 
bearing just that kind of resemblance to what its name 
denotes it, as to render us all the more sensible of its 
deformity ; whereas, if it were something altogether dif- 
ferent, we* could not compare it by such a standard. 
The resemblance it bears to the Grecian Ionic gene- 
rally, or any of its varieties, is precisely that which an 
emaciated cadaverous body bears to one full of vigour 
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and health. The shafts of the columns are both lanky 
and gouty, and the capitals have a truly consumptive 
look, and are without either volume or flow in their 
volutes, which are, indeed, so truly insignificant, when 
compared with those of the Grecian Ionic, that they 
almost cease to be indicial features of the order. Now, 
although Roman architecture offers hardly a single 
tolerable example of that order, except it be in detached 
columns and capitals applied to other buildings, surely 
a man who possessed any genius or taste must have 
been sensible of the imperfection .of his models — 
ought to have detected in what they were deficient, and 
endeavoured to produce something better, which he 
might have done without having seen any of the Grecian 
prototypes of the deteriorated Ionic of Rome and Italy. 
Such new productions might have been more unlike the 
originals than even the spurious Roman specimens are, 
and yet far superior to the latter. 

To leave such digressive speculation, and return to 
the building immediately in question, I must observe 
that, although we are bound to acquit Palladio of the 
monstrous solecism of inserting the little oval windows 
in the pediments, which, even were they no infringement 
of propriety, are exceedingly ugly in themselves, we do 
not perceive much evidence of refined taste in other 
parts. The plain windows of the attic are, perhaps, 
preferable to those he generally introduced in that part 
of his elevations, neither are they so disproportionably 
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large ; still, they do not accord with the other windows, 
except it be those within the porticoes, which are equally 
naked. The cornice to the attic, too, forms but a poor 
termination ; nor does its meagreness contribute in any 
degree to lightness : on the contrary, the attic causes 
the body of the house to look heavy, because too squat 
and stunted. It would have made a far nobler appear- 
ance had it been surmounted by a bold entablature, 
and thus rendered a well-defined mass, with the porticoes 
attached to it as accessaries. The dome, or rather tholtu^ 
cut into a series of conical ledges, tapering upwards one 
above the other, has neither classical precedent nor in- 
trinsic agreeableness of form to recommend it ; neither 
can it be said to harmonise with any other part Most 
undeniably this villa enjoys no small advantage of site 
and prospect; yet that is a circumstance so entirely 
unconnected with its value as a piece of design, that it 
ought not to be allowed to influence the judgment in 
estimating it as such. Except it be that the four 
porticoes serve as so many terraces which command views 
of the surrounding scenery, there is very little in the 
general idea and plan that strikes as being peculiarly 
appropriate to the locality. Had there, on the contrary, 
been some kind of belvedere on the summit of the 
buildhig, which might have been so formed as to admit 
as much or even more light into the dome of the saloon 
than at present, there would then have been a station 
whence the eye could have taken in a greatly extended 
range of landscape. 
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It is not my intention to criticise thus minutely the 
numerous structures erected by Palladio within Vicenza 
itself ; there is, however, one among them which, both 
on account of its peculiarity, and of its affording room for 
ranark that does not seem to have occurred to others, 
I shall not scruple to speak of at some length ; namely, 
the *much-extolled Teatro Olimpico. Still, strange to 
say, the fame neither of this edifice nor any other of 
Palladio's works seems to have reached Matthews ; else^ 
in mentioning Vicenza, he would scarcely have had the 
hardihood to say he hoped there was nothing to see ! 
Nothing to see in Vicenza ! To the Palladianists this 
must have been a positive outrage. I do not imagine 
that I myself shall gain their good favour, yet the se- 
verest imimadversion must be compliment compared with 
such tone of utter contempt. 

This Olimpico, which was built in imitation of an an- 
cient theatre, has been cried up as foremost among the 
wonders' of the place, and as a proof of the architect's 
extraordinary genius. It has been pronounced classical, 
and I know not what else besides ; yet criticism has been 
so completely absorbed by admiration, that no one, it 
would seem, has ever thought of explaining wherein its 
extraordinary merits consist ; but traveller after traveller 
have contented themselves with repeating nearly the same 
phrases. A few dissentient voices, however, have occa- 
sionally been heard, and those, too, of men who may be 
supposed to have been tolerably competent judges. 
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Even Woods, who is by no means a very rigid censor of 
Palladio, does not hesitate to say, " The Olympic 
Theatre is too celebrated to be omitted, though, as far 
as my own taste is concerned, it might have slept in 
oblivion. The scene, which is the part most admired, 
borders upon trumpery!^ This last is a tolerably strong 
comment ; I do not add, unmerited one. Neither was 
Robert Adam again — and he certainly was not noted for 
scrupulous severity of taste — a whit more lenient in his 
opinion of it. In some memoranda of his tour in Italy 
(published in the Library of the Fine Arts, vol. ii.) 
mentioning this theatre, he observes : — " The seats 
are not convenient for the spectators ; the order over 
them is pitiful. In the angles of the circular part the 
spectators cannot see the performance, and the seats 
begin much too high above the stage. The scena is the 
most crowded and ill-adjusted thing I ever saw, and the 
alleys in perspective are perfectly childish." Such is his 
opinion of this notable capo i opera — this hijou^ which 
some have extolled as being little less than a prodigy of 
architecture ; and the best excuse that can be put for- 
ward for the unmeaning encomiums of these latter is, 
that they suffered themselves to be carried away by the 
mere feeling of ignorant astonishment. It was some- 
thing curious to behold a theatre so very unlike one of 
modern construction — so odd to find themselves trans- 
ported, as it were, into a real ancient theatre; and 
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accordingly the uncommonness and singularity of the 
edifice are mistaken for positive excellences. 

I have elsewhere expressed my own opinion pretty 
freely as to the defects of the ancient theatres ; defects 
of such momenti that nothing short of pedtintical af- 
fectation can blind us to their decided inferiority in 
comparison with a modem playhouse. Nor can I help 
thinking that even if Palladio had studied how he might 
best recommend the last mentioned class of structures, 
he could have hit upon no better plan than reviving, as 
he has here done, all the awkward and abortive appa- 
ratus of an ancient stage, and an equally incommodious 
arrangement of the spectatory. What, for instance, can 
be more contrary to common sense, than to dispose the 
seats in concentric curves, so that the greater part of the 
alidience can see the performance only sideways, instead 
of placing them all in front, by making the rows of 
seats parallel to the stage ; by which means the empty 
space in the centre now entirely lost would have been so 
much room gained. The Corinthian loggia or colon- 
nade surrounding the upper part is indeed truly pitiful, 
upon a paltry scale compared with the size of the place ; 
nor is it at all set off or helped by the ceiling beiiig 
perfectly flat. 

As to the so much cried up scena again, its chief merit 
consists in its bearing evidence to the exceedingly great 
improvement which has taken place in regard to the whole 

u 
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of Stage apparatus and scenic effect. To say nothing of 
the avani'Scene or frontispiece, which is as unmeaning 
and tawdry a piece of flutter as ever was put together, 
the practicable alleys opening into it, are in reality the 
most toyish, babyhouse aflair imaginable; and are so 
far from being calculated to enhance perspective illusion, 
as to be in utter contradiction to it. These alleys be- 
come narrower as they recede from the stage, the floor 
slopes upwards, and the houses diminish in the same 
proportion ; yet, to say nothing of the puerile conceit of 
this intermixture of full relief and scenographic perspec- 
tive, what is the result of this cumbersome and bungling 
•ontrivance ? Nothing else than to produce a gross ab- 
surdity, because the actors must appear of Brobdignap- 
gian stature as they advance up those alleys. In fact, 
the centre one becomes so narrow at its further exr 
tremity, that I question whether even the starved 
apothecary in Romeo and Jidiet would not be fairly 
wedged in between the houses should he attempt to 
make his way so far. Besides all this, a very great loss 
of space is occasioned, more than double the area 
of the real stage being required in order to find 
room for this nonsensical contrivance. Nonsensical it 
may well be called, when we find that one of these 
entrances, and of course the street or alley belonging to 
it, is set apart for the principal personages of the piece, 
which, is too much akin to the notable ingenuity at- 
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Iributed to Sir Isaac Newton*, who is reported to have 
made one hole in a door for his cat to pass through, and 
a smaller one beside it for her kitten ! Nay we might term 
the whole arrangement a system of utter inconsistencies ; 
for supposing the scene itself to be the hall of a palace 
or some such apartment, what can be more preposterous 
than that the royal personages, whom we must suppose 
to be the inmates of such palace, should enter from, 
and again return to tlie street, while their confidants 
and the other characters file off through the other 
passages, according to the etiquette of rigorous pre- 
cedency. This would be the sublime of farce ! 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these monstrous defects 
and anomalies, the Teatro Olimpico, has its adtnirers, at 
least those who pretend to be delighted with it^ among 
whom we must include no less a critic than Mr, Leitch 
Ritchie himself. Whatever, too, his opinion may be in 

• Sir Isaac, I will take this opportunity of observing, has been 
terribly blown upon of late \ and, if any credit may be given to the 
article in the Quarterli/ Review, and to the documents lately come 
to light, not unjustly so ; for his treatment of Flamsteed appears to 
have been not only harsh and illiberal in the highest degree, but 
inconsistent with common honesty. If such statement be correct, 
there would be no merit in withholding from the name of Newton 
that just indignation from which it has hitherto been sheltered ; and, 
although it must be mortifying to find so much littleness and narrow- 
mindedness in one hitherto regarded as an ornament to humanity as 
well as to science, it is also consolatory to discover that truth will 
always come out in the long run ; and that we may now transfer to 
poor Flamsteed that admiration Sir Isaac had undeservedly usurped. 
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itself, it was hardly well timed, appearing as it did in a 
volume intended to accompany a series of views by Stan- 
field, an artist who certainly owes no small share of his ce- 
lebrity to his skill as a scene painter ; a class of persons that, 
if Ritchie's recommendation were to be followed, might 
exclaim with Othello, " Our occupation 's gone; " for he 
does not scruple to urge the adoption of such scenery as 
that at the Olimpico at the present day ; and that at the 
very moment he was playing second fiddle to Stanfield. 
How the latter relished the compliment thus paid to him- 
self, I cannot say ; yet he might not be surprised at Mr. 
Ritchie's detecting so many beauties in the theatre at 
Vicenza, when he could discover " marble palaces " at 
Venice, and had hardihood enough to assert that in 
London, people pull down old streets to make them 
wider, and build up new streets of the same width as the 
old ones ! * 

One of the cried-up productions of Palladio in Vicenza, 
is the house said to have been erected by him for his 
own residence; a mere morceau of fa9ade, remarkiable 
for nothing but the more singular than pleasing disposi- 
tion of the apertures and solids ; the two windows on 
each floor being thrust quite into the corners, while 
between them is a mass of wall over the large entrance 
below. A variation of it, with the addition of central 
windows on the upper flooi-s, may be seen in Suffolk 

* In the third volume of the Library of the Fine Arts, the reader 
will meet with a piquant article entitled, ** Ritchie versus Stanfield." 
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Street^ Pall Mall, where, as a composition, it certainly has 
not excited any admiration, or even notice, although the 
design is rather improved than altered for the worse by 
the blank space in the centre of each floor being fitted up 
by a window, and the other windows omitted. Neverthe- 
less, such is the superstitious bigotry in favour of an 
established name, that many still affect to behold m 
Palladio nothing but excellence ; nor are they satisfied 
with claiming high comparative merit for him with re- 
ference to his own times, and the very limited and 
imperfect acquaintance with antique models, then ob- 
tained, but actually demand that, without in the least 
qualifying our praise, we should still continue to regard 
the works of their hieraphant, as so many oracles of art, 
and canons of taste. 

Forsyth absolutely raves when he says — " His palaces 
here, even those which remain unfinished, display a 
taste chastened by the study of ancient art. Their 
beauty originates in the design and is never superin- 
duced by ornament. Their elevations enchant you, not 
by their length and altitude, but by the consummate 
felicity of their proportions ; by the harmonious dis- 
tribution of solid and void ; by that happy something 
between flat and prominent, which charms both in 
front and in profile: " (I suppose, he means by attached 
columns) ; " by that maestria which calls in columns not to 
encumber but to support, and reproduces ancient beauty 
in combinations unknown to the ancients themselves.'' 
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Now with the exception, that the combinations he gives 
us, were certainly unknown to the ancients, they being 
altogether alien from their ideas and taste, this eulogium 
is a sheer piece of rant, which it would be impossible 
to verify from the objects themselves, or rather which 
would be flatly contradicted by them, as might be shown 
even by confronting it with engravings of them. Of the 
harmonious distribution of solid and void, the house I 
have just been speaking of, aiFords a somewhat maZ- 
a-propos example ; and so far is it from being true that 
Palladio ^^ calls in columns not to encumber, but to 
support,*' that the reverse is almost invariably the fact. 
Barely, indeed, does he introduce other than parasite 
columns, apparently half-buried in the walls, almost 
invariably, too, breaking the entablature above every 
column, so as to destroy what little effect might be pro- 
duced by avoiding that solecism, which is attended with 
the further disadvantage of rendering it obvious that 
the columns are merely en applique. The chief excuse 
to be alleged in favour of his mutilating columns and 
entablature, is that when he does not do so, instead of 
being at all happier, he, as often as not, falls into still 
more glaring errors, and departs more widely from the 
character of the antique. To take one example out of 
many, in proof of this, I may mention the Loggia 
Valmarana, quoted as incomparable, " per la bellezzoj e 
per la sempKcitd.*' The order (Doric) is most detest- 
able— -but let that pass. The making a slight break in 
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the entablature, and clapping a heavy pediment over the 
three middle intercolumns, must be one of those " com- 
binations unknown to the ancients themselves,^* yet I 
will not stop to animadvert upon that. The balusters 
between the pedestals of the columns are exceedingly 
ugly and disproportioned, yet we have no occasion to 
fix our attention upon them — there are spots on the 
sun itself: still how is it possible to reconcile the eye to 
the radical and systematic vice of the whole composition, 
where contrary to ancient, contrary to all laws of pro- 
portion, and aesthetic beauty, the columns are placed so 
exceedingly wide apart, that one might fancy every 
alternate one had been knocked out, so as to occasion 
yawning gaps between those suffered to remain ? In 
further proof of Palladia's notions of harmony as there 
exhibited, I might observe that the door is lower than 
the windows on each side of it, and that there is a 
square mezzanine above it, cutting the cornice line of the 
windows ! — felicitous idea, admirable maestria ! Vices 
quite as great might be pointed out in nearly every one 
of his designs ; among the rest that of windows in 
friezes, and, what is infinitely worse, windows so placed, 
cutting quite through the architrave likewise. But I 
will spare the reader further comments, leaving him, if 
he be an admirer, to chew the cud on the few I have 
ventured to give him by way of relish. 

So long as we confine ourselves to words — to mere 
vague remark, nothing is more easy to assert that beautie^ 
H 4 
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exist, particularly in those cases where long and blindly 
received opinion predisposes the world to acquiesce in 
praise. But by no means is it so easy to substantiate 
our assertions when we begin to examine and describe* 
, Anything may be pronounced fine, and if pronounced 
so authoritatively, will generally pass for such with the 
million. Even Temple Bar might, by a little dexterity 
of language, be represented as a noble and stately piece 
of architecture of the Corinthian order, adorned with 
niches and statues, and forming a most appropriate 
triumphant entry into Cockney-land. It must be ad- 
mitted that its wooden gates are tolerably well fenced 
by a coating of mud, and somewhat the worse for wear. 
Yet these an ingenious critic might show, serve to render 
the whole only the more venerable and picturesque. 
Nay, has not no less a critic than John Britton himself 
pronounced that monstrous caricature of castellated 
architecture, the Hermitage of Braid, to be a beautiful 
residence, although the very view which accompanies 
his description shows it to be, in point of design, hardly 
in so good taste as a girl's babyhonse. Yet Mr. Britton 
has the good luck to pass, for an intelligent critic, and 
even delivers lectures on castellated architecture !* 



• How it happened that this gentleman omitted to name his 
Edinburgh, dedicated, too, to Sir Walter Scott, among the other 
publications he has thought fit to enumerate in the " Preliminary 
Essay " to his History of Worcester Cathedral, I cannot guess ; but 
the omission is all the more remarkable because he is better entitled 
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The present condition of many of the palaces at 
Vicenza is anything but palace-like ; they seem to have 
fellen into their sere, autumnal leaf; yet whether they 
therefore recommend themselves the more to the painter 
may be questionable, for to say the truth, tl^is city 
seems rather to be shunned by the numerous sketching 
gentry who visit Italy, biit who seem particularly shy 
of &miliarising us with the beauties of Palladio. To 
my belief, not one of them has thought it worth while 
to give us a view of the interior of the matchless 
"CMimpico** — for so I suppose it must be styled, or 
to delineate the classical "Rotunda." Though it is 
** quite and dean contrary " to the opinion of no less 
an authority than picturesque Gilpin, I must here 
observe, that a piece of Palladian architecture is, when 
in decay or ruins, least of all a fitting subject for the 
pencil, — at least I am sure that none of Palladio's 
buildings which I have seen either at Vicenza or else- 
where would exhibit the least picturesque grandeur, 
were they dismantled, and literally reduced to the state 
of ruins. 

In my estimate of Palladio, I do not expect all the 

to the credit of it than of some of the other books he alludes* to, 
such as Pugin^s Gothic Specimens^ his share in which must have 
been exceedingly small indeed, the letter-press being written by 
Mr. Willson, and, as far as appears, he having made none of the 
drawings for the work. Mr. B., it may be presumed, is a church 
reformer ; so, at least, his kick at the clergy, with which he con- 
cludes that notable " Essay,'* would indicate. 
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world to agree with me ; still I apprehend that his 
admirers are every day decreasing in number, and now 
completely in a minority. Be that as it may, I am not 
disposed to qualify a tittle of what I advanced, leaving 
others who may think it worth while, and be able to 
do so, to vindicate their idol, and to point out more 
clearly and satisfactorily than they hitherto have done, 
those peculiar beauties which I am too obtuse to dis- 
cern. But I am under no very great apprehension of 
being called to account for what I have here said, 
finding that Mr. Hosking has not been taken to task 
by any of his brother architects for attempting to upset 
— nay even render supremely ridiculous, a no less 
venerable authority than Vitruvius himself, whose 
writings, he declares, convey about as much knowledge 
of architecture, as Gulliver's Travels do of geography ! 
According to him, Vitruvius was a mere " old woman," * 
addicted to the most insufferable gossip and twaddling. 
With equal contempt for the opinion of the million, and 
for routine and by rote-repeated admiration, does he 
attack the so-called style of Louis Quatorze, going so 
far as to abuse Louis himself for the vulgar grossness 

* This common and offensively ungallant phrase, so injurious 
to the fair sex, is, in its derivation, quite innocent of any disparaging 
allusion to gender, since it comes from the Greek Novc. To this root 
the privative a being affixed, gives Avovc, i. e, a person without nous : 
this the Romans adopted and converted into anus, applying the 
term to " auncient females," and from them the equivalent literal 
expression has been adopted into all modem languages, in defiance 
of sound etymology and good-breeding. 
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of his taste; which said style, by the by, notwith- 
standing its childish unmeaningness and uncouthness 
of forms — of shapes intolerable, save for the glitter 
of gilding, we are now attempting to revive again, 
as if in their weariness of the a la Greque^ our archi- 
tects and decorators could deviate into nothing more 
original or suitable than the frippery magnificence of 
Louis XIV., except it be the no less grotesque and 
ponderous conceits of what is called the Elizabethan 
style, although in fact no more than the crude fashion 
of a mongrel period in art. 

This, or as much of it, as the reader may choose, 
is to be considered parenthetical, although, should he 
happen to have any taste for the subject of which it 
treats, he will not grudge the space it occupies, because 
whether he assents to the remarks themselves, or not, 
he will perceive that they profess to be founded upon 
something like reasons. 

Vicenza is situated at the junction of two small 
rivers, which are crossed by three bridges, that of St. 
Michael being built after a design of Palladio. Like 
Venice, although in less degree, it has suffered ma- 
terially from political changes, and appears to be in a 
state of gradual decay. What trade there is, consists 
in the manufacture of silks, artificial flowers, and earth- 
enware. Yet, if by no means a flourishing place, 
Vicenza has the merit of being a clean, well paved 
town ; and the people appear to be more attentive to 
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neatness within doors than is customary in Italy. Still 
the whole place has something of a forlorn look that 
excites painful feelings ; nor do the number of beggars 
at all tend to decrease it. In the way of antiquities, 
it contains hardly any thing — not even belonging to the 
period of the middle ages; for the few specimens of 
Gothic architecture there are, either very inconsider- 
able or very uninteresting. The church of San Lorenzo 
was converted by the French into a storehouse or banl^ 
owing to which it is hardly possible to judge what it 
may formerly have been. The cathedral or duomo is 
anything but beautiful externally, or rather, the front 
is positively ugly ; neither is it very much better within, 
as it consists of only a single nave, and that by no 
means well proportioned. It is remarkable, however, 
for its exceedingly large tribune, and for the rich 
marbles of which the high altar is composed. 

Santa Maria di Monte Berico, which was built by 
Palladio, is a rotunda with three porticos, situated on 
the summit of a hill, approached by a long series of 
arcades. Within, this rotunda opens into the old chapel 
of the convent of the Minorites, with which it forms a 
singular but by no means disagreeable contrast, the 
cheerfulness of the one serving to render the gloom 
of the other more mysterious and impressive. In the 
refectory of the convent one of the walls is entirely 
covered with a large painting by Paul Veronese, repre- 
senting Pope Gregory the Great seated at table with 
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Christ, in the habit of a pilgrim, — a strange subject, 
but treated with uncommon mastery and vigour, and 
remarkable for the exti'aordinary effect of the per- 
spective. From the windows of the same apartment 
there is a delightful prospect of the surrounding 
country and the environs of Vicenza, chequered with 
fields and vineyards, and studded over with villas and 
groups of houses, — to say nothing of the groups of 
water-nymphs, alias washerwomen who pursue their 
aquatic labours in boats on the Bacchiglione, beguiling 
their toil with various tunes and ditties, of which it may 
certainly be said that they were "by distance made 
more sweet," because less shrilL 
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CHAR V. 

JOURNEY TO VEROKA. MONTEBELLO. -— GENERAL 

ASPECT OF VERONA. BRIDGES. CHURCHES. — 

DUOMO. SAN ZENO. S. ANASTASIA, ETC. SAN- 

MICHELI. — PIAZZA BRA. — AMPHITHEATRE. — PORTA 
DE' BORSARI. PINDEMONTE. TOMB OF JULIET, ETC. 

The country between Vicenza and Verona is even 
more agreeable than that we had passed through be- 
tween Padua and the first mentioned place. It seemed 
one continued garden, the sides of the road being lined 
with acacias, mulberry, and other trees, and the fields 
bearing testimony to the excellence of the soil and the 
fatness of the land. Besides which, instead of a flat 
champaign, the surface is pleasingly diversified by 
swells and hollows, — although not in such degree as 
can be termed a combination of hill and vale. In some 
parts, however, the scenery assumes a bolder character, 
and at about twelve miles from Vicenza, we passed the 
remains of an ancient fortress, situated on an eminence 
looking down upon Montebello, a place which gave the 
duke to one of Napoleon's satellites. At Villa Nova we 
halted for the purpose of taking some refreshment, and 
as all around this place bad been the scene o£ hard con- 
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tested battles between Bftonaparte and the Austrians we 
determined to gratify ourselves by a closer inspection of 
it ; accordingly turning off* about a mile from the main 
road we proceeded to Bonifacio, where we mounted to 
the top of a tower, gyid obtained a distinct prospect of 
the ground whereon was fought the memorable and 
sanguinary battle of Areola, in November, 1796. Ar- 
eola, an insignificant place in itself, but whose name 
is now rendered so conspicuous in modern history, is 
situated upon a small stream called the Alpon, which 
flows into the Adige, through a marshy tract of land, 
intersected by dykes and ditches. It was here that 
Augereau, at the head of a body of picked grenadiers, 
exposed himself unflinchingly to a furious fire from the 
enemy ; and such was the obstinacy displayed on both 
sides, that Buonaparte said in his dispatches, " never was 
.field of battle so disputed ; I have scarcely a general 
left, but the victory was not ta be gained at any cheaper 
rate. The enemy were numerous, and desperately re- 
solute." Their defeat cost the Austrians not fewer than 
ten thousand men ; but how many lives their victory 
cost the French, has never been clearly ascertained. 

Having returned to Villa Nova, we resumed our 
route, arid having proceeded about two miles, came in 
view of the village of Soave, which is overlooked by an 
eminence crowned by a fortification. This spot was 
also the scene of a desperate conflict. We next crossed 
,the Brenta, beyond which we found the country thickly. 
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besQ^ with mulberry trees, which are cultivated for the 
purpose of rearing silkworms. These trees are most 
carefully attended to, and return a great profit to their 
owners ; yet so fer from serving to enliven the land- 
scape they rather make a desolate appearance, their 
leaves being nearly all stripped off, and little more than 
naked branches to be seen,, so that they looked as if 
blighted ; and the appearance was all the more singular 
because so little in unison with the season ; although by a 
little stretch of fancy they might be represented as having 
divested themselves of their superfluous clothing on ac- 
count of the heat, and therefore to have accommodated 
themselves well enough to the season. Such at least 
was the case with the greater part of the peasantry we 
met, who had so disencumbered themselves of their gar- 
ments as to be, some of them, in a state more than 
half-way approaching nudity, making a very liberal 
display of their skin, which was tanned many shades 
darker than huff. In many of the villages we passed, 
the population is said to be of Teutonic origin, and to 
retain distinct traces of it even to the present day, care- 
fully keeping up a peculiar dialect altogether different 
from any species of Italian. 

At length we beheld the Adige, and soon after, ** the 
ancient turrets of Verona," whose musical name has 
been rendered by Shakspeare so familiar and delight- 
ful to English ears; and we may suppose that the 
Veronese, on their part, find something agreeable in that 
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of London, the inn where we took up our abode being 
called the Torre di Londrcu To the tower we accord- 
ingly were not committed, but committed ourselves; 
and its keeper appeared to be not at all displeased at 
having to take us into his custody. 

Verona has much to boast of besides its attractive 
name: it is most beautifully situated on the Adige, 
which sweeps round the city in a bold arch-like curve. 
Placed almost at the foot of the Alps, it is surrounded 
by landscape, presenting a happy mixture of the ma- 
jestic and the captivating; and, as far as site is con- 
cerned, hardly yields to any other inland city in all 
Italy, although it possesses not the striking aspect of 
Naples or Genoa. It is furthermore distinguished by 
many interesting objects within its walls ; by specimens 
of both Roman and medioeval antiquity ; by excellent 
streets, and mansions in a noble style of architecture ; so 
that, every thing considered, it fully justifies the en- 
comiums it has received from both Italians and 
foreigners, from poets as well as tourists. Notwith- 
standing, too, that the city abounds with monuments 
and recollections of the past, and with much that is 
venerable for its age, it is particularly lively and 
cheerful; in which respect it is the reverse of Pisa 
and Padua. For not a little of its peculiar beauty, 
Verona is indebted to the Adige, a noble river, the 
largest, with the exception of the Po, that intersects and 
waters the plains of Lombard Italy. This stream is 
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crossed by four bridges, one of which, namely, that ad- 
joining the Castel Vecchio, (which is in the centre of 
the town, and still complete,) is particularly remarkable 
for its boldness, as it consists of only three arches, which 
are 70, 82, and 142 feet * in span ; the last, consequently, 
very far exceeding the Rialto, and, perhaps, one of the 
largest stone arches ever executed. Both the castle and 
the bridge were erected in 1354, by Can Grande, the 
second lord of that name ; and, like the castle itself, the 
parapet of the bridge is embattled — a circumstance that 
contributes not a little to heighten the singularity of 
the structure. This bridge, however, is now shut up, 
though for what reason it is difficult to imagine, as it 
appears to be in a perfectly firm state. The Ponte 
Pietra is another singular structure of great antiquity, 
and conducts to a hill on which are still to be seen con- 
siderable remains of what is supposed to have been the 
castle or palace of Theodoric, or, as he is styled by the 
German chroniclers, Dietrich von Bern. He resided 
alternately here and at Ravenna ; and he fortified the 
city with a strong rampart, considering it the key to 
the rest of his dominions, it being situated at the 
southern opening of the grand defile connecting Ger- 
many and Italy. Not far from this spot is a garden 
consisting of ranges of. terraces in the style of Isola 
Bella, from which is obtained a most delightful and 
varied prospect, stretching in one direction as far as 
Mantua, and in the other to Vicenza. 

* Or 158 feet English measure. 
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Most of the churches, being erected before any at- 
tempt was made to revive the ancient Roman orders, 
are altogether in the Lombard style ; and many of them 
are singularly curious specimens of it, exceedingly well 
worth the architect's study, if it be only as examples 
of a species of architecture peculiar to Italy during the 
middle ages, and altogether so different in its spirit 
from any other contemporary mode of the art, because, 
notwithstanding that resemblances to them may be 
detected in some parts, it is quite dissimilar in cha- 
racter, and constituted upon other principles of taste. 
Among its peculiarities may be noticed the absence of 
pinnacles and buttresses, although plain and slender 
pilaster-like projections on the surface of walls are 
frequent; likewise the pediment-formed gable with 
small corbel arches beneath its inclined cornices, and 
divided into compartments by the kind of pilasters just 
specified. To these may be added, successive tiers of 
small galleries, or else ornamental facings to the wall 
resembling them, consisting of small semicircular arches 
on columns. The windows are few and small; and 
there is generally a half pediment or gable over each of 
the side aisles; sometimes in continuation of that in 
•the centre, at others lower down — a disposition that we 
find retained in many of the churches of Palladio and 
other Italian architects, who have frequently converted 
them into huge and most hideous scrolls, thereby 
manifesting a very puerile and vicious taste, and utter 
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ignorance of all proportion; since, however pleasing 
they may be for detail, such waving contours become as 
monstrous as they are unmeaning when applied to the 
larger masses and features of a building. 

The Duomo, which is dedicated to the Virgin, is said 
to have been founded in the eighth century, on the site of 
a temple of Minerva. All that remains of the original 
structure is some small marble columns. The date 
of the present edifice may be assigned to the twelfth 
century, it having been consecrated by Urban III. in 
1 ] 87, although two years previously a council had been 
held in it, at which the emperor Frederick I. and Pope 
Lucius III. were present. The front has been thought 
by some to resemble those of the cathedrals of Parma 
and Piacenza ; but the likeness extends no further than 
to style, for in almost every other respect there is 
scarcely any similarity to be traced. It has but one 
entrance, which is a square-headed door, placed within a 
porch or recess formed by columns and pilasters re- 
tiring inwards and supporting a series of arches and 
mouldings highly enriched. The two outer columns are 
supported on grifEns ; a mode that seems to have been 
greatly in vogu^ in this part of Italy during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The interior is gloomy, 
owing to the scantiness of light ; but it contains some 
good works of art, especially the monument of Galeso, 
bishop of Nichesole, executed by Sansovino, and 
adorned with figures of the Madonna between St. John 
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and St Sebastian ; a bronze crucifix of the size of life, 
by Vittoria, and an exceedingly fine work of Titian's 
pencil, representing the assumption of the Virgin. 
There is also a good deal of rich arabesque sculpture 
about the arches of the side altars; and over one of 
these altars is a small sarcophagus enclosing the ashes 
of St. Agatha. 

Still more interesting than the Duomo is the church 
of San Zeno, for which tradition claims as its fomider 
Pepin, father of Charlemagne; yet that the present 
building must be later by several centuries, admits of 
little doubt. The fa9ade is of more regular and har- 
monious design than that of the cathedral ; like which, 
it has only a single door, between columns resting upon 
lions ; and on each side of this entrance are eight bas- 
reliefs in white marble, disposed in a double line of four, 
one above another. The centre division of the front, 
which is carried up higher than the rest, has a single 
large circular window, of plain and bold design ; but it 
is not so well introduced as it might have been, because 
it interrupts the slender ribs or shafts that, surmounted 
by capitals, enrich the face of the wall. The two other 
divisions, which have the half or lean-to pediment, pos- 
sess no other ornament than these shafts, rising quite 
up to the sloping cornice. The entrance doors are 
covered with bronze reliefs representing scriptural sub- 
jects, and some legendary ones relating to the history 
of San Zeno himself, who certainly had a most fanciful 
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taste in working miracles ; one of those ascribed to him 
being, that when he cooked some fish for the messengers 
s^nt to him by the emperor Gallienus, one fish, which 
it seems they had stolen, was, to their great confusion, 
quite alive when placed before them, thereby con- 
victing them of their knavery I 

Down into this church there is a descent of several 
steps, and a corresponding ascent up to the presbytery or 
choir, beneath which is a subterraneous chapel or crypt. 
The side aisles are divided from the middle one by 
pillars alternately round and clustered, supporting 
semicircular arches ; and above each pair of arches is a 
small round-headed window. Among the curiosities 
of the place is an exceedingly large porphyry basin, 
called the c(yppa di San Zenoy formed out of a single 
piece, and about twenty-eight feet in circumference. 
Of course, there is a story attached to it, and it is one 
quite as big as the b^sin itself; for it is said that it was 
fetched from beyond i^a by a devil whom the saint had 
expelled from a possessed person ; and that after he had 
executed his task, he was despatched back again to fetch 
the foot or pedestal on which it stands : which feat is 
nearly the counterpart of that attributed to Abelard, who 
conjured a huge granite basin to Salerno by similar 
assistance. The cloisters attached to this church con- 
sist of a series of arches springing from small coupled 
columns of red marble. 

After San Zeno, the church of Santa Anasturia is one 
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of the most interesting for its architecture, although its 
exterior has never been completed. Its date is either 
the latter end of the thirteenth or the early part of the 
fourteenth century ; and the arches of the nave, which 
are six in number on each side, are slightly pointed. 
On the right hand as you enter, there is a fine monu- 
ment, adorned with figures of Christ just risen from the 
sepulchre, and two soldiers. It is that of Giano Fregoso, 
to whom it was erected by his son .in 1565, and is the 
work of Cattaneo of Vicenza, a pupil of Sansovind. 
There is likewise a great deal of sculpture on the piers 
near the high altar, consisting of rich arabesque work, 
in which human figures, animals, foliage and flowers, 
&c., are tastefully intermingled. In all probability these 
ornaments are of antique workmanship, and were brought 
hither from some Roman building ; for we can hardly 
imagine that satyrs and bacchanalian emblems would 
have been introduced into embellishments intended for 
a Christian church. Besides sculpture, we here met 
with some ancient frescos ; and in the sacristy is a highly 
esteemed picture by Brusasorci, a Veronese artist, re- 
presenting the Virgin within a glory, with St. Jerome, 
who is kissing a cross, and six other saintly personages ; 
which, taken merely as figures, certainly exhibit much 
nobleness and simple dignity ; yet of subject or meaning 
the picture must be confessed to contain but very little. 
It has, indeed, been questioned, in opposition to the 
generally received notion that the Catholic religion is 
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highly favourable to painting, whether the numerous 
pictures of this sort, for which was the chief demand, 
did not rather tend to deteriorate art, by their la^ 
boured inanity, they being at the best no more than 
groups of finely painted figures. Such subjects ex- 
clude the higher and mental powers of the art, con- 
fining it within limits that almost forbid any exercise of 
the imagination ; and consequently encourage little 
more than mechanical ability — thus substituting clever 
pencillers for artists properly so styled. Unless there 
be some positive intellectual quality in a picture, finely 
drawn academy figures and well disposed draperies are 
hardly a degree higher than mere flower-painting — 
certainly possess no more meaning. 

This mention of painting naturally suggests some men- 
tion likewise of that deservedly celebrated artist, Paolo 
Cagliari, better known as Paul Veronese ; which sur- 
name he obtained from his being a native of this city. 
The altar-piece in the church of San Georgio, repre- 
senting the martyrdom of that saint, is the chief work 
of his pencil which Verona possesses, and exhibits great 
mastery of hand, and much splendour of colouring and 
composition. This noble picture was carried off to 
Paris, where it excited much admiration ; and during 
its stay there it underwent the process of repairing and 
cleaning, which, though it has removed dirt, has also 
injured many of the tints, and impaired the general har- 
mony of the piece. 
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The church of San Bernardino deserves to be visited 
for the sake of the elegant chapel belonging to the 
Pellegrini family ; a rotunda adorned with Corinthian 
columns, whose shafts have spiral flutings, and with 
pilasters enriched with arabesques. There are four re- 
cessesy in one of which is placed the entrance, and altars 
in the others ; and in the spaces between these recesses 
are niches containing statues. This piece of architec- 
ture, which is executed in a peculiar kind of stone, 
found in the environs of Verona, and hardly inferior for 
fineness of grain and colour to white marble itself, was 
built by Sanmicheli, or, at least, after his designs. 
To Michele Sanmicheli, whose birthplace it was, 
Verona is also indebted for some of its noblest mo- 
dern buildings ; and his name is here held in as much 
estimation as that of Palladio is at Vicenza : nor is it 
undeserving the honour paid it ; for his style was cer- 
tainly as pure, and there is generally greater dignity in 
his designs than in those of the other. There is an air 
of dignified simplicity and energy in the fa9ade of the 
Palazzo Pompei, to which no parallel can be pointed 
out in any of the structures of the same class erected by 
Palladio. It has, indeed, been objected, that in this 
and most other of his palazzi he has made the basement 
too lofty; yet, although not in conformity with the 
general rule, a certain character of grandeur results from 
this very circumstance. No determinate proportion, 
in fact, can be assigned to what is so independent 
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of the order as a substructure which is not a mere 
stylobate, but a distinct portion of the elevation, and 
which may internally require to be as lofty as the upper 
apartments. Although, too, the comparative import- 
ance of the order itself may be thus in some degree 
lessened, it is far more so whenever there is a second 
order above the first. 

By the same architect are, likewise, the Canossa and 
Bevilacqua Palaces, the former of which is greatly ad- 
mired for its interior arrangement ; and the latter has a 
commanding fa9ade of rather unusual design; but it 
has never been completed. The greater part of the col- 
lection of antiques, for which this palace once was 
celebrated is now dispersed. In order to prevent their 
being carried off by the French, when they entered 
Verona, the finest of the statues were concealed in some 
of the cellars ; and they were afterwards purchased by 
the then crown prince, now king of Bavaria, who has 
since added them to the other treasures of plastic art 
which adorn the Glyptotheca at Munich. 

Having begun to speak of Sanmicheli, I may as well 
observe in this place that some of the gates of the city, 
and a part of the fortifications, were constructed by him ; 
for he was no less eminent in military than in civil 
architecture. The Porta Nuova, the first of the gates 
erected by him, is a handsome structure, with Doric 
columns ; yet not to be compared to the Porta delPalio^ 
which is an extensive edifice, containing guard-rooms and 
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lodgings for soldiers. Externally, it is of white marble, 
with fluted columns of the same order as the preceding, 
whose shafts have no bases, and consist each of them of 
a single piece. Yet the works of Sanmicheli appear to 
be considered hardly worth notice ; while inferior ones by 
his Vicentine contemporaiy are extolled as things little 
i^ort of prodigies; so much does reputation depend 
upon other circumstances besides merit; and it is pos* 
sible that the numerousness of Palladio's buildings at 
Vieenza may have obtained for them that attention they 
would otherwise have failed to excite. Palladio, besides^ 
is generally regarded as the first who formed a system 
of domestic architecture founded upon the ancient 
orders ; yet we may very well claim for Sanmicheli some 
share in that task, wherein he preceded rather than fol- 
lowed him, and certainly showed quite as much judg- 
ment and taste. 

If they are reserved in speaking of Sanmicheli, most 
travellers who visit Verona are eloquent on the subject 
of the amphitheatre or arena, as it is here called. This 
edifice, which is situated in the Piazza Br&, is, after the 
Coliseum at Rome, one of the largest of its kind re- 
maining; its extreme length and breadth being 506 and 
404 English feet, while those of the Roman structure 
are 612 and 507 ; and their heights are 99 and 166 
respectively. The exterior consists of three tiers of 
arches with pilasters between them, which, as well as 
the face of the wall, are rusticated, — a style suitable 
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enough to such a structure ; but there is an expression 
of greater heaviness in the upper part than below, the 
arches of the third story being narrower than those of 
the other two, and consequently the piers between them 
wider, as are likewise the pilasters; which latter cir- 
cumstance must be admitted to be a defect. Far more 
is it to be regretted that the structure itself has suffered 
so much, the exterior being nearly a mass of ruins, 
only four arches remaining out of the seventy-two 
forming its circumference ; besides which, it is encum- 
bered with shops and sheds, that produce a grotesquely 
humiliating contrast. Fortunately some pains have been 
taken to keep up the interior ; for as this arena used to 
be the scene of judicial combats, during the thirteenth 
century, it was forbidden under severe penalties to re- 
move any of the materials; and even contributions 
were afterwards levied for the purpose of putting it 
into repair, in consequence of which it is now the 
most perfect work of the kind remaining. This amphi- 
theatre is &r more spacious than that at Nismes ; nor 
does it fall so far short of the Coliseum in size as one 
would expect, considering the disparity between Verona 
and Rome. A temporary wooden theatre, or rather the 
stage of a theatre, is sometimes erected here for the re- 
presentation of dramatic performances ; but, not having 
had the opportunity of witnessing one, I cannot speak 
either as to the character or the effect of such an exhi- 
bition. 
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The other chief remains of Roman antiquity are, an 
arch in the Corso^ which goes by the name of the Porta 
de* Barsarij and is supposed to have been erected about 
the year 266, in the reign of the emperor Gallienus. It 
consists of two arched passages, above which are two 
tiers of small arched windows and pilasters, which give 
the whole an odd appearance ; nor is it easy to account 
for them, except by supposing that some other edifice 
was afterwards built on the original structure, and 
probably continued along each side of it There used 
likewise to be another, called the Arch of the Gavii, 
and which had Corinthian columns, with niches that at 
one time contained statues* This was the work of 
Vitruvius Cerdo, the freedman of Vitruvius, who is 
known to have been a native of Verona ; and it is said 
to have possessed great merit, both for the good taste 
displayed in it, and for the elegance of its execution ; 
but it was taken down by the French, under the pre- 
tence that it only obstructed the street. On being 
informed of what had been done. Napoleon was ex- 
ceedingly displeased, and directed that it should be 
completely rebuilt on the very same spot ; but delays 
intervened, and the subsequent changes in political 
aifairs at length caused the project to be laid aside 
altogether. 

Of middle age antiquities there are not a few. 
Exclusively of churches, many curious bits of archi- 
tecture arrest the eye in various nooks and corners 
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throughout the city — just the bits which one would 
imagine a draftsman would be eager to take ; yet most 
of those who have lately visited Italy for the purpose of 
filling their sketch-books appear to have scampered 
through Verona without hardly vouchsafing a glance 
at it. At the most, they have given us but three or 
four subjects, whereas it would afford nearly as many 
hundred; and they have treated Vicenza even still 
more scurvily, for they have not condescended to 
exhibit to the eyes of the untravelled any of those 
wondrous, and it should seem almost inimitable, edifices 
which are declared to be so many models of exquisite 
taste. The monuments of the Scaligers, however, 
which stand opposite the Palazzo del Podesta are too 
singular and too strikingly picturesque to have escaped 
the notice of the pencil These tombs, or I rather 
presume cenotaphs, erected in honour of Can Grande 
the First, Lord of Verona, and two other individuals of 
the same family, are as old as the fourteenth century, 
and may be considered fine specimens of the Gothic, 
peculiar to Italy. They consist of large sarcophagi 
resting on pillars, beneath canopies composed of pointed 
arches and pinnacles, and, considering their age, are 
atill in a state of wonderful preservation, and display 
much beauty of workmanship. In respect to these 
monuments, I do not greatly dissent as to their general 
merit from the opinion of Forsyth, who terms them 
" models of the most elegant Gothic — light, open,spiry. 
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full of Statues caged in their fretted niches ; yet, slender 
as they seem, their tombs have stood entire for five 
hundred years, in a public street, the frequent theatre 
of sedition." By no means, however, can they be said 
to be of the most elegant Gothic, unless as far as Gothic 
and Lombardic can be considered synonymous terms ; 
neither are they light, in the artistical meaning of 
that epithet, because, although not massive in their con- 
struction, they are marked by an air of heaviness in 
their composition and details. The Can Grande above 
mentioned, who became lord of Verona in 1312, was 
the patron of Dante ; and it was under his protection, 
and within the walls of Verona, that the illustrious bard 
commenced his poem — an extraordinary work, of which 
it has been rather quaintly observed, that it is now 
more admired than read, and more frequently read 
than admired. It is certainly one which requires much 
previous study before it can be relished, or even under- 
stood ; yet one might imagine it to be particularly easy 
to be comprehended, and more than usually attractive^ 
Dante being almost one of the first books which is put 
into the hands of those who begin to study the language. 
Although, therefore, not the birthplace of the great 
father of Italian poetry, Verona is entitled to claim him 
in some degree as her own — the child of her adoption, 
to whom she granted an asylum. She has, however, 
not a few eminent names besides to boast of, both 
ancient and modern; Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, 
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Pliny, Giulio Cesare Bordone, better known as Julius 
Caesar Scaliger ; Paul Veronese, MafFei ; to whom may 
be added the two Pindemonti, Giovanni and Ippolito, 
both of whom make some figure in modern Italian poetry. 
The former of these, namely, the Marchese Giovanni, 
who was born in 1755, distinguished himself by four 
volumes of tragedies, which he gave to the world under 
the denomination ofComponimentiTeatrali. While they 
possess much merit of another kind, they have also 
that of being far better adapted to representation than 
the frigid declamatory scenes of Alfieri, to whom he 
stands in direct opposition. Still more celebrated is 
his brother, the Cavaliere Ippolito Pindemonte, whose 
Epistles, Sermoni, and Poesi Campestri are well 
known in England. The last mentioned contain, in 
fact, some passages highly complimentary to us on the 
beauty of our parks and gardens, on which the poet 
descants in terms quite as rapturous as an English 
traveller can possibly do on the beauties of Ausonian 
landscape. 

Curiosity led us in quest of the reputed tomb of that 
fair Capulet, who is so highly indebted to the genius of 
Shakspeare; for by him has she been rendered the 
poetic ideal of passionate romantic attachment in her 
sex; to him she owes far more than to all the 
Italian novelists who have given the story of her 
disastrous love. We accordingly proceeded to a garden 
near the before-mentioned Porta de' Borsari, eager to 
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behold Juliet's tomb ; not, indeed, expecting to meet 
with an object of a particular interest, otherwise than 
for the associations connected with it, but still hoping 
to be shown something that, by a little stretch of fancy, 
we might conceive to have contained the mortal remains 
of such a piece of perfection. The reality, if reality 
indeed it was, turned out to be so grotesque, unro- 
mantic, and unpoetical, that if for the instant we were 
shocked, we were the next moment ready to laugh. 
While we were looking about for the promised tomb — 
for something bearing the resemblance to one, — our 
attention was directed to a dirty old stone trough, 
resembling what may frequently be seen in England 
beneath a common pump I What a shrine for true 
lovers to make a pilgrimage to, in order to breathe out 
their fervent sighs and adjurations before it I Few will 
either believe, or care to be convinced, that such a 
mean-looking object was the tomb of Juliet at all, 
unless, indeed, their ^< glamour might" of enthusiastic 
imagination and credulity combined should be able to 
metamorphose it, in their eyes, into an elegant sar- 
cophagus, worthy to contain the fair form of Romeo's 
youthful love. Love himself, they say, is blind ; and, 
truly, he must have been blind here if he was at all 
concerned in choosing this vile horse-trough for the 
purpose to which it is said to have been applied. 
Equally blind and whimsical must be the maudlin 
enthusiftsm which has induced many to carry off chip- 
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pings of t!ie stone ; and many of these precious relics, 
it seems, have been set in gold, in rings, and other 
Jtrinkets, doubtless as potent talismans and amulets, 
working miracles of constancy in the wearers. Since 
they must have a Juliet's tomb, I wonder they have not 
manufactured something more passable — something 
that might be looked at without a shrug or a laugh *^— 
something, in short, more imposing than this piece of 
imposition. 

With the exception of this arrant humbug, we had no 
reason to be at all dissatisfied with Verona, which, so far 
from falling short of our expectations, exceeded them. 
Besides those which I have mentioned, there are many 
other churches exceedingly well worth visiting, either 
on account ' of their architecture, or the works of art 
they contain. The Museum of antiques also, which 
was founded by Maffei, the author of " Verona Illustrata," 
is well worth seeing, notwithstanding that it possesses 
few statues, the collection consisting principally of in- 
scriptions and reliefe, which are classed as Etrurian, 
Greek, and Roman. This Museo Lapidario, as it is 
here named, and which is just by both the Piazza BrA 
and the Teatro. Filarmonico, has some pretensions ex- 
ternally, having an Ionic portico, although in a rather 
heavy taste ; but within the apartments are low and 
con&ied. Besides which, it must be confessed that little 
attention seems to be bestowed upon it There is no 
catalogue of its contents, nor any one to explain them ; 
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and, although MaiFei had engravings made of some of 
them — very mediocre ones, too, in regard to execution, — 
they have not as yet been described : wh^eas it should 
be one object of all such establishments to facilitate and 
diffuse the study of the monuments deposited in them 
by explanations literary as well as graphic. 

The Corso of Verona is gay ; not, indeed, after the 
fashion of the Strada Toledo at Naples, which is by far 
too hurly-burly in its liveliness, but in a more sober and 
decorous style. The shops look inviting, and the cafes, 
with their silk curtains, still more so. There is quite 
stir and bustle enough without that incessant scampering 
up and down, and that furious pushing and scrambling 
along, which in more senses than one stnick us so much 
in the Toledo. The people, too, seem far more good- 
humoured, obliging, and civil ; certainly many degrees 
less indolent, as well as less boisterous : all which is to 
be taken into account in striking a balance between the 
two places : not, indeed, that they have ever been 
compared together, for they are in almost every respect 
antithetical. Were the alternative put, one would un- 
doubtedly rather forego seeing Verona than Naples ; but 
for a sojourn of any length, Verona would obtain my 
preference : nor is Algarotti's commendation of it at all 
too favourable. The country around it is, in fact, of 
the most delightful character, and offers sites for the 
study of the landscape-painter quite equal to any that 
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the environs of Naples affords, with the exception of 
there being no coast scenery. 

Verona was at one time the residence of Louis 
XVIIL ; but he was not long permitted to enjoy it as 
his asylum, else here he might have considered himself 
indemnified, as far as circumstances would allow, for his 
privations and misfortunes. As for ourselves, our sojourn 
in it was more brief than we could have wished, though 
quite as long as was consistent with our other travelling 
arrangemenu. 
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CHAP. VI. 

JOURNEY TO THE LAGO DI GARDA. -^ PESCHISRA. 

3AN MARCO. BRESCIA. STREETS AND SHOPS. — 

MODERN CATHEDRAL. ANTIQUITIES. LASSALLE. 

The first place of any importance which we reached 
after leaving Verona was Peschiera, on the boundary of 
the Veronese territory, and at the south-east point of 
the Lago di Garda, whose expanse of waters, deeply 
tinted with blue, resembles an inland sea, enclosed 
by picturesquely indented and almost serrated shores. 
Peschiera, which we only passed through, is so sur- 
rounded with fortifications, that it appears almost 
impregnable; and for these it is mainly indebted to 
Augereau, who put it into this strong state of defence 
against the Austrians. Yet the town itself is far from 
being a considerable one, since it contains no more 
than 3000 inhabitants. The country hereabouts has 
been rendered sufficiently memorable in modern mili- 
tary history by various contests between the French 
and Austrians ; but it is infinitely more interesting on 
account of its own natural beauties, and for the many 
poetical associations connected with the lake,— ^ the 
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andent Benacus, celebrated by Virgil and Catullus. As 
we passed along its western side, we had a noble view of 
the opposite one, Vhich is backed by lofty mountainous 
hills, and, among the rest, by that called Mount Baldo. 
It was near this that Fracastorius, that eminent master 
in modem Latin poetry, had a delightftil though very 
imostentatious villa, commanding views on almost every 
side — a diversified prospect over an expanse of country 
stretching to Verona itself, and marked by a fascinating 
intermixture of wild and cultivated scenery — of land- 
scape shifting from the stem and dignified, to the 
smiling and luxuriant. The promontory of Sermione, 
at the southern extremity of the Garda, was the favourite 
retreat of Catullus; and its charms have been extolled 
by him in a little poem remarkable for a touching strain 
of tenderness, that forms a striking contrast with the 
abominable and nauseous licentiousness for which the 
writer is noted to a degree deservedly rendering his 
name a metonym for lubricity and impurity. 

The Garda has been compared — in regard to form at 
least—- with Loch Lomond; but it is of considerably 
greater extent, being about thirty-six Italian miles in 
length from north to south ; and as greatly is the Scotch 
lake surpassed by the Italian one in other respects 
besides those of length and superficies. It is a very 
remarkable circumstance in the Garda, that the slightest 
wind rufSes its surface; and it is frequently agitated to. 
such a degree as to be perfectly tempestuous, and to 
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assufne the character of a boisteroos sea, pent up and 
confined in by land ; for which singular irritability it 
has been noted by the poets. But whether this be 
owing chiefly to the form of the surrounding mountains, 
and the strong currents of air so occasioned, or to sub- 
terraneous cavities, has not been determined. As we 
beheld it in one of its more placid moods, 1 cannot speak 
positively as to the effect when its mass of waters are 
heaved up, but should conceive it to be very mag- 
nificent; and it has been described, by those who have 
been so fortunate as to witness it, as most impetuous, 
particularly when accompanied with a land storm. 
Another property of the Garda is, that it never freecesi 
let the cold be ever so intense : on the contrary, the 
water is of a warmer temperature during the winter 
than in the summer season. This lake also contains 
many different sorts of fish, one of which, called by the 
natives carpio^ is greatly esteemed for its flavour. 

We made a halt at the little town of San Marco, which 
is agreeably situated on the borders of the Garda, and 
contains many shops under arcades. We found that 
the hotel could boast of having entertained many per- 
sonages of distinction, including no less a one than the 
late Emperor of Austria, as was testified by an inscription 
which met our eyes as soon as we entered the house. 
But we had now ceased to put any faith in such testi-^ 
menials, having, in the course of our journey through 
Italy, learned that they afford no pledge for superior 
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accommodation ; and, indeed, as there is no other hotel 
in the whole place, travellers of all d^rees, whether 
crowned heads or only hatted ones, must, if they stop 
at all, be content with what this one affords* However, 
we had no reason to complain, for we had some most 
excellent wine, far superior to any we could obtain at 
Venice, or than we had tasted since we left that place* 
For an inn, this house seemed to be unusually devout, aU 
the bed-chambers being furnished with a picture of the 
Virgin, under each of ^ich was a cup containing what 
passes for holy water; but from what source these vessels 
are replenished as often as there is occasion, I cannot 
guess, unless the good folks have also a holy pump or 
cistern, whence it can be obtained at any time, and in 
any quantity. These, it wDl be said, are exceedingly 
harmless superstitions, at which no one need be scan- 
dalised ; yet, if importance be attached to them, hardly 
can they be so considered ; while if there be none, they 
become little less than a profane mockery even on 
the part of those who thus profess to make a show of 
rjeligion* 

All along the road from Verona we had observed a 
great traffic both of travellers and heavily laden carts 
and waggons, and, on reaching Brescia, found its streets 
exhibit symptoms of considerable commercial activity. 
So far, indeed, it may claim a superiority over Verona, 
but in every other respect it falls greatly short of it; 
though the signs of prosperity and industry are so 
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cheering in themselves as to atone for many other de- 
ficiencies ; but what is still more in favour of this place 
is, the extreme courteousness and afiability which form 
so prominent a trait in the people ; who are likewise 
noted for beatity beyond those of almost any other part 
of Italy. There is something irank and generous in 
their physiognomy, which seems to invite confidence. 

Brescia, the capital of a province, and, after Milan, the 
most impoitant city in what was Cisalpine Gaul, is 
situated on the very skirts of the Alps ; whence it will 
impress a traveller differently, accordingly as be visits 
it on first entering Italy, or after he has familiarised 
himself with the scenery of more southern districts. 
To us the cool breezes from the mountains were par- 
ticularly grateful, after journeying so long through 
dust and heat. The city, which is one of some anti- 
quity, is fortified, and defended by a citadel standing 
upon a height. Its older history informs us that it was 
taken by Charlemagne, and annexed to the other 
possessions he wrested from the Lombards, who were 
its former masters. Some ^centuries later, it suffered 
not a little from the ferocious and desolating feuds be- 
tween the Guelfs and Ghibelines; about which period it 
was the scene of many cruelties committed by the ruth- 
less Eccelino, Lord of Padua ; a monster whom Dante has 
justly consigned to in&mous distinction in his Inferno, 
where he places him in a stream of boiling blood, in 
company with Alexander, and with Dionysius, the tyrant 
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of Sicily : so that if the Macedonian could not eseapey 
we may suppose that Napoleon k now gone to bear 
them <BOinpany. In the fifteenth century, it was scourged 
by a terrible visitation of the plague, which is said to 
have carried off no fewer than 25,000 of the inhabitants, 
or about half the amount of the present population. 



' Then only waitings broke the horrid calm. 
Unnatural, of streets in deathlike stillness hush'd ; 
Stillness and solitude — not as of night 
And nij^t's repose, nor of th' unconscious tomb. 
But as of life benumb'd to outer sense, 
While the heart throbs with the intensest woe." 



In more recent times, it has also been subjected to 
some calamities ; among others, to one which occurred 
in the year 1769, when the lightning happening to 
strike a tower containing a store of gunpowder, a most 
terrific explosion took place, by which 600 persons 
lost their lives, and many others were more or less 
wounded. 

Though the streets are narrow and form a maze of 
intricate windings, rather bewildering to a stranger, 
tliey deserve to be commended both for their cleanliness 
and the excellence of their pavement; which latter is 
laid down somewhat after the principle of a railroad, 
ther^ being lines or rails of smooth stones in the track 
of the wheels of carriages ; owing to which there is none 
of that dinning rattle occasioned by vehicles upon com- 
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mon payement, but the wheels roll along the hard 
smooth sur&ce as on a firm tumpike*roa(L Of course, 
also, none of that jarring is felt, which, in London and 
most other large cities, causes the houses to vibrate 
from their foundations to their topmost stories. 

Brescia abounds with shops, most of which aire 
beneath arcades ; and a considerable proportion of them 
appear to be occupied by jewellers and manu&cturers 
of trinkets. These, I suppose, find their account in the 
taste, universal among their countrywomen, for adorning 
their heads with high combs, and a profusion of large 
pins stuck into their hair. I should imagine, too, that 
the trade of &n-making must be a tolerably flourishing 
one, since the fan makes an indispensable p^t of 
the equipment of all females, even of those in the 
very lowest ranks. Compared with many other Italian 
cities, Brescia has but few architectural objects of any 
note : among those which deserve to be specified, is the 
Palazzo del Commune, or Town Hall, said, I know not 
how truly, to be the work of Bramante. Besides the 
ancient cathedral*, there is a modem one, erected not 
far from it, on a splendid scale, by the architect 
Vantini. It is of the Corinthian order, and does not 
lack embellishment, being decorated with numerous 
statues, bas-reliefi, and other sculptures ; and has, more* 

* " The ori^pnal Duomo," says Hope, ** is a very old rotunda, 
built in stone, and ascribed to the Lombard kings." — Hist of 
Architecture^ chap. xxxi. 
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6ver, a noble cupola; which latter contributes not a 
little to the air of sptendour which marks the interior. 

For much of the display which it makes this edi- 
fice is indebted to Cardinal Quirini, the same munifi- 
cent prelate who founded tlie public library. In this 
church there is a cross which is regarded as an object 
of peculiar sancti^, it being firmly belieyed — by the 
common people, at least — to be a facHsimile of, and con- 
temporary withy that which showed itself to Constantine 
in the heavens ; though what proof, at this distance of 
time, can be given of its being so, no one, I believe, can 
say. There is no doubt that the whole is a mere 
invention, got up to impose upon the credulity of the 
multitude, who are never backward in showing the 
capacity of their belief in all such immaterial matters. 

The above-mentioned Vantini is also the architect of 
the new cemetery which has been formed without the 
walls of the city, not far from one of the gates, and 
which is laid out with much taste. 

Not many years ago, some antiquities were excavated 
on a site where there had long stood the upper part of 
the shaft of a column imbedded in the soil, and which, 
one would imagine, might before have led to the con- 
clusion that the remains of some edifice, if nothing else, 
would be discovered upon digging the ground. This 
has now been done : the earth has been cleared away 
for a considerable space, and the whole excavated area 
has been enclosed. On entering it, we observed a 
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number of mutilated columns, inscriptions, and frag- 
ments of various kinds, lying about; and afterwards 
ascended a flight of steps, at the top of which are 
several large columns of the Corinthian order, originally 
belonging to a temple that, according to an inscription 
on the frieze, was built in the seventy-second year of 
the Christian era, and was dedicated to Vespasian. 
Beyond these columns has been erected a modern 
building, forming three sides of a square, and containing 
as many apartments appropriated to the purposes of 
a museum* The floors are paved with marble, and the 
walls covered with sepulchral slabs and inscriptions, so 
numerous, that it would require a volume to specify and 
describe them; but at present they are very little 
known, no publication as yet having appeared relative 
to them. In each room is an ancient altar ; that in the 
centre one, more remarkable for size than beauty, 
being about eight feet in height, and double that 
measure in length, but constructed only of bricks 
rudely put together. There are likewise many busts 
of gilt bronze: but by very iar the most valuable and 
interesting object in the whole collection, is a bronze 
statue of Victory, with expanded wings, holding a 
shield in its left, and a pen in its right, hand. It is 
about seven feet high, and is considered by all con- 
noisseurs and antiquaries who have seen it to be the 
finest work of the kind that has yet been any where 
discovered. When it was first excavated, a gold figure, 
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about twenty inches high, representing a captive with 
his hands tied behind him, was discovered at its feet. 
There are also many other fragments in metal and 
bronze, which apparently were ornaments belonging to 
the temple ; nor is it improbable that more would be 
brought to light should the excavations be resumed. 
In fieu^t, there can be little doubt that there must be 
many remains of antiquity still l3nng buried in various 
parts of Brescia, for part of an amphitheatre has been 
discovered in a garden; but the proprietor will not 
allow any further researches to be made on the spot, 
unless he can obtain his own price beforehand for the 
ground. Still, it will perhaps be said that, as far as 
regards buildings, there is very little chance of any thing 
important being now brought to light, since we already 
possess a sufficient quantity of specimens to convince us 
that there was a remarkable sameness pervading each 
class of ancient buildings. Nearly every temple, 
theatre, or amphitheatre appears to have been planned 
according to one idea, the chief difference between one 
and another lying in their dimensions, or their orna- 
mental details ; and in respect to the last we have by 
this time varieties enow to prove that, quite contrary to 
established modem practice, the ancients allowed them- 
selves as much latitude in this respect as they observed 
strictness in regard to plan, disposition, and general 
forms of their buildings, hardly any two examples of 
the same order being alike: whereas our modern 
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copyists seem to make a positive merit of stereotyping 
their detail, and giving us precisely the same order over 
and over again. This is notoriously the case with the 
modern classic, whose b^d and frigid edifices in the 
British capital have obtained for him the nickname of 
The Machine.* 



* Some of the profession have begun, at length, to discover 
that the ancients entertained far more liberal and artist-like notions 
in regard to the orders, than modem writers and practitioners have 
hitherto done ; and further, that merely to continue Copying a few 
of their examples of them is not the very best way of ever being 
able to rival them. How Mr. Savage's recent pamphlet, entitled 
'* Observations on Styles," is relished by his professional brethren, 
I do not know ; but it is certainly bold enough in the views it 
takes, and denounces copying and adherence to precedents alto- 
gether. But it unfortunately happens that, although people call 
out for originality, the least attempt at originality is no sooner 
manifested, than it is instantly reprobated as something monstrous, 
capricious, whimsical, ouire^ barbarous, &c. : therefore, I suppose 
our architects must go on hashing up Grecian and Gothic to the 
end of the chapter. Perhaps Mr. S.'s own practice does not 
exactly square with his doctrine; for I have not been able td learn 
that he has ever done himself what he so strongly recommends to 
others. But what makes Mr. S. write so savagefy against amateurs, 
whom he affects to treat with the greatest contempt? It is not 
a tittle strange that not only he but architects in general should 
entertain such enmity against the very class of persons among 
whom, if anywhere, they ought to look for intelligent patrons and 
judges; and whom they ought to welcome as possessing kindred 
feetings and tastes. Can it be jealousy, or mistrust, or dread, that 
induces them to adopt such illiberality ? Why, too, entertaining 
such opinions, have they placed an amateur, instead of a pro- 
fessional m&n, in the president's chair of the Institute of British 
Architects? 
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During the time we were examining the place, there 
suddenly came on a . most violent thunder storm, ac- 
companied with such vivid gleams of lightning, that the 
welkin seemed to shoot forth streams of fire, while the 
rain poured down in torrents. Our cicerone was not a 
little alarmed, and expressed great apprehension lest 
the building itself should be struck, and perhaps levelled 
to the ground, to the utter destruction of its contents 
(meaning the marbles) ; but as we ourselves also were for 
the time a part of its contents, we did not at all relish 
our situation, although it would have been madness to 
think of quitting it, and exposing ourselves to the fury 
of the elements without. 

When Brescia was taken by the Austrians, several 
French officers fell into their hands, among others, 
Lassalle, an aide-de-camp of General Kellermann ; 
whose particularly fine figure and gallant bearing, as 
well as the bravery he had displayed in the field, at- 
tracted the attention of his captors. On his being con- 
ducted before Wurmser, the latter was struck by the air 
of the youthful hero | and, among other questions he put 
to him, inquired what was Bonaparte's age? when 
Lassalle replied, in an emphatic tone, <^ L'age qu'avait 
Scipion lorsqu'il vainquit Annibal;*' and the veteran 
warrior smiled at his confidence and energy, and granted 
htm liberty to go on his parole. Lassalle was one of 
those individuals whom Nature in her caprices singles 
out as the dbjects of her peculiar favour; for although 
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the world is accustomed to ascribe partiality only to 
fortune, it is undeniable that nature is no Jess partial. 
She does not indeed show herself to be such quite so 
frequently as the other ; yet on that very account is 
the disproportion with which she metes out her gifts all 
the more striking and glaring. What, indeed, are both 
nature and fortune, save the circumstances which attend 
upon us here below, and constitute our different lots in 
this present existence? While one man is bom with 
abilities that conduct to wealth, rank, or other dis- 
tinction, another is sent into the world without the means 
of at all bettering his condition, supposing it requires 
it, or else, perhaps, of enjoying, or turning to account 
the advantages he may inherit from fortune. There 
are some whom no misfortunes can depress, no reverses 
subdue ; some, too, who appear capable of extracting 
happiness from any thing : there are many again 
who, owing to the niggardliness with which nature has 
doled out to them a disposition for enjoying what 
seems at their command, if not withheld it altogether, 
are restless and uneasy in the midst of affluence or 
success. To assert, then, that all are born equal is 
hardly a less monstrous proposition, than it would be 
to maintain that all men are born to be six feet high, 
or to come into the possession of ten thousand a year. 
And of ten thousand a year, how many a man would be 
a gainer could he exchange half of it, either for that 
genial temperament, or that disposition of mind, which 
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would enable him to enjoy the remaining moiety ? 
Astrologers will account for all this by the stars, whose 
secret influences stamp, at the natal hour, the qualities 
of the individual, and the accidents of his life, I am 
not going to attack astrology ; its day is now quite gone 
by, notwithstanding that there are some still living, who 
would fain call it again into existence, and who contrive 
to find ^^ audience fit, though few ;" for there are those 
who, notwithstanding that they disclaim all belief in the 
pretended science, are not averse to being cajoled by 
it; — yet I must be allowed to say that astrology, even 
supposing it well founded, would be an exceedingly 
vain and impertinent study, since what avails it to 
know beforehand that which cannot be avoided, 
unless we can also bring ourselves to believe that, by 
being foreseen and foreknown, the most powerful super- 
natural influences may be thwarted, rendered null and 
inefiective? 
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CHAP. VII. 

PALAZZOLO. — ALBERGO DEL SOLE. — BERGAMO. — 

' — CATHOLIC SAINTS. SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE. 

TIRABOSCHI. FETE OP THE MADONNA. 

While yet the mom was young 
And the air was fresh with dew, 

We set out, not for Bagdad, as did Thalaba and the 
dark magician Lobabo, but for Bergamo. Our route 
lay along a chain of the Alps, stretching like a colossal 
barrier-wall, enclosing and protecting fair Italy against 
the north, and embattled with craggy peaks on which 
might be seen accumulated snows that formed such a 
contrast with the cultivated plain we were travelling 
through. Summer and winter seemed to be here 
brought into contact, or it was literally the union of 
January and May, the latter being the very month 
during which we made this part of our journey. 

Midway between Brescia and Bergamo we made a 
short stop at Palazzolo, a town through which runs 
the river Oglio. On one of the bastions stands a hand- 
some lofty tower, bearing considerable resemblance to 
a lighthouse, terminating in a belfry and cupola, sur- 
mounted by the figure of a man in armour. It is a 
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very conspicuous object, and seems to have been erected 
to serve as a look out. 

We had before noticed other towers and lofty steeples 
in that part of the country we had just passed through, 
and learned that they had either been built or consider- 
ably heightened by the Austrians, for the purpose of 
watching the movements of an enemy. 

The hotel called the Albergo del Sole, where we 
stopped, commands a full view of the above-mentioned 
tower, and also a fine prospect in which the eye traces 
the windings of the river, whose stream is limpid and 
pellucid as crystal, and whose banks are fringed with 
trees — a lovely picture rendered still more striking 
by tlie Alpine back-ground in the distance. 

The view within doors was by no means so attractive; 
the floors were of brick, well incrusted with a coat of 
dirt that did not look as if it was likely to be soon worn 
out — scrubbing out being entirely out of the question. 
Besides which, the room we were shown into contained 
several beds ranged along one of its sides — like those 
in hospitals^ all curtainless, but each with its picture of 
the Madonna, and with its bowl of holy water. It 
struck me that were the good folks to apply some water, 
either holy or unholy, to their floors, it would be put to 
an exceedingly good use ; for they certainly needed ab- 
lution. However, perhaps even this filthiness may have 
its purpose, since it serves well enough to conceal 
another filthy custom; namely, that of spitting upon the 
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floor, which habit is perhaps at once the cause and 
effect of carpets being such rarities in Italian houses of 
any kind. Still, though we heretics might deserve no 
better reception, it does not appear altogether seemly 
to put the Madonna into such a pig-stye apartment ; but 
perhaps the people consider their dirt to be good evi- 
dence of their orthodoxy. " I recollect no superstition," 
says Southey, ^^ but the Catholic, in which nastiness is ac- 
counted a virtue, as if piety and filth were synon3mious." 
Having despatched our luncheon, we made our exit 
from the unwashed Albergo, not at all grieving that there 
was no chance of our ever setting foot within it again ; 
and after journeying two hours longer, entered Ber- 
gamo. This place, which is built between two rivers, 
called the Brembo, and the Serio, consists of an upper 
and lower town, fenced in by walls, and guarded by a 
citadel erected on the summit of Monte San Virgilio. 
The upper town is quite distinct from the other, both in 
its character and its site. It contains the best buildings 
and noblest houses, among the rest some handsome 
pabzzzij and has the advantage of commanding an ex- 
tensive view over a luxuriant and well-cultivated plain, 
as far as Milan, whose cathedral may be discerned in 
the horizon. It is also skirted by many well-planted 
alleys and walks ; but at the same time its streets look 
somewhat triste and deserted. Not so those of the 
lower town, they being constantly full of bustle and 
animation ; and there seems to be a brisk and thriving 
, L 3 
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trade carried on. In fact, this last-mentioned portion 
of Bergamo is of comparatiyely modern date, and may 
be considered as the suburbs of the original town. 

In the upper town stands the cathedral, which was 
erected after the designs of the Cavolier Fontana, the 
architect of the royal palace at Naples, and of the palace 
of St. John's Lateran at Rome. The roof is exceed-^ 
ingly heavy with gilding and fresco painting, and there 
is a very splendid altar to St. Alexander, who is sup* 
posed to have a peculiar affection for the Bergamese, 
and to take them under his own special charge. This 
sort of local clientship between a particular saint and 
the inhabitants of a particular town or district is not 
the least curious trait of Catholicism. Assuredly it is 
one not a little derogatory from, and inconsistent with, 
the character attributed to its saints by the Catholic 
church, to consider them somewhat in the light of par* 
liamentary representatives, bound to attend more espe- 
cially to the particular interests of their constituents, 
and of the places for which they have been returned. 
Thus we meet with the names of hundreds of saints 
whose names are little at all known even among Catho- 
lics themselves, beyond certain localities. Their im- 
portance and reputation appear to be so entirely 
dependent upon place, that it is rather wonderful no one 
should have ever hit upon the idea of publishing a Hagio- 
geographia, or Geography of the Saints, pointing out 
their respective districts, wards, and residences. Ima- 
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gination has been especially claimed for Romanism; 
bat then it must certainly be a most matter-of-fact kind 
of imagination after all, since it is of a kind that ascribes 
so much to sensible objects, and to particular places and 
sites. Far more does it look like stupid superstition 
than aught deserving the other name. Romanism may 
also be said to contain no small alloy of Orientalism ; for 
in what do the relics of saints and other matters of that 
kind differ from talisman, spells, and charms? They 
constitute a species of spiritual sorcery, in fact, almost 
entirely independent of internal religion. The ancient 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore* has a window of very 
remarkable design, composed of small pieces of red and 
white marble ; and is also adorned with a number of 
busts of various Roman emperors, placed within circles. 
I suppose they pass with the common people for saints, 
but it appears odd to find such personages as *^ Divus 
Julius Caesar," " Divus Trajanus," &c. cutting a figure 
upon a building dedicated to Christian worship; and 
odd figures, too, they are in themselves, all having most 
strange crane-like necks, and diminutive faces. The 
porch before the entrance is supported by marble co- 
lumns, resting on the backs of enormous lions; and 
above it there is an equestrian figure in armour, in- 

* ** Built, in 1 134, by Maestro Fedro : round absis and gallery 
under its cornice ; rich round-headed door, with still richer pointed 
porch, added, in 1360, by Giovanni Campellio ; its columns are 
supported by lions grouped with their cubs, and with children." — 
Hope*s Hist, of Architecture, 
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tended probably to represent CoUeone, a celebrated 
military commander, whose renown still subsists through- 
out Venetian Lombardy. The door within the porch, 
has spiral marble columns, and is besides adorned with 
figures in armour. 

Those who delight in a dim mystic gloom will hardly 
be displeased with the interior of this church, which 
possesses it in a remarkable degree ; and it serves well 
enough to attemper almost into indistinctness the rich 
carving and gilding of the roof, so as to subdue splen- 
dour into vague intricacy, leaving to the imagination to 
shape out the half-revealed design. This sumptuous 
gloom, if I may so term it, is not a little veiled by the 
tapestry with which part of the walls are covered. Even 
did it contain nothing else deserving notice, this church 
would be exceedingly well worth visiting for the sake of 
the magnificent mausoleum erected in one of its chapels, 
to the above-mentioned CoUeone. It is equally splendid 
in regard to workmanship and material, the lower part 
being decorated with delicately wrought ivory bas- 
reliefs, representing the Nativity, Christ led to Calvary, 
and the Crucifixion. Above these, within a marble arch, 
is an equestrian statue in gilt bronze of CoUeone ; and 
on either side of the arch is an inscription, on black 
marble, recording the noble character and the achieve- 
ments of the hero. 

One of the most remarkable places in Bergamo 
is that called La Fiera^ an edifice wherein is held the 
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great Fair which takes place annually towards the 
latter end of August, and continues for some time in 
September. This building, which was erected about 
1740, consists of upwards of five hundred shops, 
symmetrically arranged, and the whole is well supplied 
with streams of water. During the time of the Fair, 
the city is generally thronged with visiters, who resort 
hither, some for business, but more for amusement, and 
partake of the gaieties which then prevail ; and so far it 
may be considered as a kind of carnival, stripped of the 
ribald mummery of one. 

Although compared with many other Italian cities, 
Bergamo enjoys no very great repute for its literature 
and literary men ; it has given birth to some, in the list 
of whom we meet with the name of Tasso, not of the 
illustrious Torquato but of his father Bernardo : he has 
been so completely eclipsed by his son (so that it cannot 
possibly be styled a solar eclipse)^ that the name of 
Tasso seldom calls to mind the idea of Bernardo ; yet if 
thus disadvantageously obscured by him, to him also is 
he, in all probability, indebted for being now remem- 
bered at all, save by a few bookworms, and compilers of 
literary history. The mention of which last-named 
class naturally brings to recollection another native of 
Bergamo — I mean Girolamo Tiraboschi, whose Storia 
delta Letteratura Italiana is, however, by no means a 
mere compilation, but a work of great erudition and 
critical labour. 
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While we were here, the fete of the Madonna took 
place^ and it was held with an ostentation of devotion 
that would have been more edifying, had the devotion 
itself been of a more rational kind. To us, at least, the 
whole affair seemed to be a religious performance, and 
no more. The churches were thronged, and there was 
no lack of singing and music to make up the vocal part 
of the entertainment. Altars were likewise erected in the 
public streets, with pictures of the Virgin — by no means 
very flattering either to her or to the state of the arts in 
Italy -^ and gaudily dressed up with tinselled draperies 
and other finery, besides no small number of paltry 
paper lanterns, which struck me as being more appro- 
priate for a Chinese festival than for one solemnised by 
any Christian church. Those lanterns are hardly lights 
that lead to heaven ; much rather may they be compared 
to Will o' the wisps and ignes fatui, exhaled from the 
noisome and unhealthy marsh of Catholicism, which 
shine only to lead astray from Divine truth. I have 
seen it somewhere or other remarked, that to be a good 
Catholic a man requires little more than to have eyes ; 
for ears he has no further occasion than to have them 
tickled with music, since he will rarely have to open 
them to the voice of instruction, reproof, or exhortation. 
Few discourses of any kind are delivered from the 
pulpit ; and still fewer are in a strain becoming it, for 
they have seldom any real earnestness, or solidity, 
although they are by no means deficient in fervid 
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dedaroation, but of a sort that is equally repugnant to 
good taste^ and to religious sobriety. Truth is not 
embellished, but disguised and smothered, by rhetorical 
flourishes ; and a studied parade of words and vehemence 
of tone may be very well calculated to conceal weakness 
of argument and want of meaning, but certainly not to 
expound the doctrines of the Gospel. 

Little chance, however, is there of any change for 
the better taking place within the Catholic church, 
unless circumstances from without should so press upon 
it, as at length to convince its clergy that either they 
must preach up a more vital religion, or else consent to 
abandon their posts altogether, and to deliver up the 
laity to the attacks of open infidelity. No longer does 
a superstitious reverence for the priesthood maintain its 
sway in Portugal and Spain, two countries distinguished 
even beyond Italy itself for a fanatical adherence to 
religious tyranny ; and although they have for the pre- 
sent contented themselves with plundering, burning, or 
suppressing monasteries, and with confiscating ecclesi- 
astical property, all this is probably no more than a 
first step towards still more important changes in the 
system. It is true, even this first step might not have 
been taken, had it not been owing to political events ; 
yet that is no pledge for the security of Italy, it being 
impossible for any one to foresee with certainty what 
circumstances may arise to affect her, or with what con- 
sequences they will be attended. Sooner or later, those 
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changes which are now developing themselves through- 
out the social system of nearly all the rest of Europe, 
not excluding Turkey itself, can hardly fail to reach 
Italy, and then instead of breaking the shock, her sub- 
serviency to Catholicism may only render it all the 
more violent and clashing ; and the sudden revolution 
of opinions is as likely as not to lay her church prostrate, 
causing it to be regarded as an edifice too crazy to 
admit of being repaired, and therefore better demolished 
and swept away altogether to make room for another 
more in accordance with actual exigencies. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

LANDSCAPE SCENERY. LECCO. SHORES OF THE LAKE 

OF COMO. BELLAOIO. IL FIUME JLATTE. 

From Bergamo we directed our course towards Lecco^ 
which is situated on a branch or arm of the lake of 
Como, distinguished by the name of Lago di Lecco ; 
and we now took leave of that fertile plain through 
which we had travelled the whole way from Padua, 
turning off from the main road into one that led across 
the mountains. During our passage through Lombardy, 
if we had been struck both by the fertility of the soil 
and the care bestowed on its cultivation, we were no less 
so, and equally to our satisfaction, at finding so great a 
contrast between this part of Italy and the Papal States, 
where half the population seems to consist of beggars 
and haggard mendicants, who incessantly demand alms 
of all ti-avellers ; a tolerable proof of bad government, 
when they might be usefully employed in tilling lands 
that now lie utterly waste.* 

* In Bavaria, on the contrary, the laws against mendicancy are 
so exceedingly strict, not to say harsh, that it is absolutely forbidden, 
under a severe penalty, for any one to give alms to beggars in the 
streets or highways. 
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After travelling so long upon a level flat, the trans- 
ition from that to the district we now entered was 
exceedingly striking; and after passing some small 
villages beautiftiUy situated in hollows, beside a glassy 
lake which reflected them and the mountains above, 
them as in a crystal mirror, fringed around with a 
margin of verdure, we reached a romantic vale, most 
delightful for its air of happy pastoral seclusion and 
tranquillity, and equally so for the variety of its land- 
scape. At one while we passed close beneath jagged 
rocky clifis ; at another, along the banks of a stream 
meandering amid garden, grove, and vineyard, so 
mingled that it was difficult to say which predominated. 
Beyond towered the Alpine pinnacles, some bare, others 
mantled with a fleece of snow : — 

MountaiD, and vale, and waters all imbaed 
With beauty, and in quietness. 

The whole together formed a scene of delicious retire- 
ment, quite shut out from all commerce with the busy 
world, and rarely intruded upon by strangers like 
ourselves. In fact this enchanting spot lies quite out 
of the beaten road of travellers, consequently, its varied 
beauties have not obtained for it that notoriety which it 
deserves ; yet I know not whether greater notoriety is to 
be desired for it, or that it should become one of the 
lions to which all the mob of travellers pay a visit Its 
sylvan haunts would seem absolutely profaned, were 
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they haunted by flocks of tourists and sketchers ; and 
one would be half put out of conceit with it, were one to 
pop upon a party of London acquaintances issuing from 
between jutting crags that would have afforded studies 
to a Salvator, or from bowering groves that seem to have 
risen from the fabled elysium. Here the landscape 
painter and the landscape gardener might study nature 
under some of her choicest forms and more alluring 
combinations. Here, too, would the botanist and 
mineralogist meet with new stores suddenly opened to 
them in this fair region which has hitherto hardly been 
at all explored with a view to the enrichment of their 
sciences; while the meditative lover of nature could 
hardly fail to gaze in silent rapture on this beauteous 
miniature epitome of the universal scheme. I do not 
pretend to describe ; for after all, the most exact de« 
scription can accomplish nothing positive, except in the 
way of re-awaking ideas dormant in the memories of 
those who have beheld either the same or very similar 
scenes. Painting with words is, for the most part, 
mere slobbering; and, at the very best, amounts to 
little more than setting before the eye the tints which 
go to compose the colouring of a picture, but conveying 
no idea of arrangement and forms; so that in its 
liveliest and most animated specimens, this sort of 
writing necessarily bears some similitude to Milton's 
pereonification of Death. Arrived at Lecco, where we 
found about six hundred Austrian soldiers, posted by way 
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of garrison 'over the surrounding district, we embarked 
on the lake, not in a trim steam vessel, such as we crossed 
the Adriatic in from Venice to Trieste, but in a rude flat- 
bottomed boat, with no other covering than an awning of 
canvass stretched on broad hoops; and yet, even this 
Sony accommodation was, I dare say, delicate and lux- 
urious compared with the ships in which the Greeks 
' made their expedition against Troy, for our bark con- 
tained a table extending between the benches on each 
side. It had only one sail — a square one, but was rowed 
along by four men ; the chief use of said sail being, ap- 
parently, to catch, every now and then, a sudden gust of 
wind that threatened to upset us, thereby calling to mind, 
more for our disquietude than edification at the moment, 
sundry trite similes relative to the frailty of human 
existence and the precariousness of all mortal affairs ; 
since most truly did we reckon ourselves embarked in a 
most precious concern, and turned adrift in a piece of 
frailty. By way of quieting our fears, the men assured 
us that the wind frequently sweeps over the lake with 
tremendous violence — a piece of information that caused 
us to eye our sail with a suspicious glance. The senior 
of the crew was garrulously communicative, telling us 
of the number of great folks he had had the honour of 
taking under his charge, over the lake, in the course 
of the half century during which he had followed his 
vocation ; — among others, of Queen Caroline of 
England, or rather the Princess of Wales, whom he 
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extolled for her remarkable affability, and the Empress 
Maria Louisa ; for though but a fresh water sailor, he 
was as great a dealer in " long yarns " as the best Jack 
tar of them all, and a dealer in marvellous stories also. 
In short, this " ancient mariner " was something of an 
original, and seemed to possess either so strong a memory 
or so lively an invention, that he would, doubtless, be 
able to furnish out of his anecdotes and narratives ma- 
terials for many a volume. 

After passing Mondella and several other villages 
scattered along the shores, together with a steep 
projecting rock covered with trees, and at one time 
crowned by a fortification, the remains of which are 
still discernible, we came within sight of the elegant 
villa Giulia, embowered in woods, and with delightful 
gardens, formed on the site of what was once a bare and 
rugged rock, till Don Pietro Venini, a wealthy native of 
the place, selected this spot for the site of a mansion, and 
reduced the whole to its present shape* In the opposite 
direction, we beheld a precipitous cascade dashing down 
the steeps from a lofty height, accompanied with a noise 
that fills the space around for a considerable distance. 
Shortly after, we reached the promontory, at whose foot, 
and creeping up whose sides, lies the village of Bellagio. 
Here it is that the lake of Lecco unites itself with 
that of Como ; or in other words, it is at this point that 
the lake is disparted into two distinct branches or legs, 
after the fashion of the " forked letter," but reversed 
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thus : ^9 that portion which passes under the name of 
Lecco being the left leg, that is, the south-eastern of 
the two divisions. At the toe, point, extremity, call it 
what you will, of this lies Lecco, while Como is situated 
at the extremity of the other leg, which, it should be 
remarked, is the longer of the two; for instead of 
standing formally d phmb on both its legs, the Larius 
attitudinizes a little, elevating its left with quite as much 
grace as an opera dancer. But while I am talking of 
right legs and left legs, I have left the reader at Bel- 
lagio ; yet hardly could I have kept him waiting in a 
more favourable spot, since from this point the eye takes 
in for as far as its vision will reach the extent of the 
lake from north to south, with its shores fringed by 
wood, in some places almost impending over the watei*s, 
and dotted at intervals with numerous villages and villas. 
Besides which, this site is said to have been that once 
occupied by the Larian villa of the younger Pliny. No 
evidence, indeed, is afforded by any remains of the 
building; yet Pliny's own words seem to convert con- 
jecture into certainty, for he expressly says, imposita 
saxis locum prospidt^ and editissimo dorso duos (sinus) 
dirimitj which latter phrase plainly enough applies to 
this promontory of Bellagio, there being no other head- 
land by which the lake is separated into two distinct 
branches or gulfs. Nearly opposite Bellagio is what is 
called the Fiume Latte, a cascade which bursts forth 
from a cavity in a rock about three feet in diameter, 
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and then precipitates itself nearly pei'pendicularly with 
great impetuosity, throwing up a thick spray, from 
whose milky whiteness it derives its name. Sometimes, 
however, it nearly ceases to flow, and it is generally in 
the spring that the stream is most copious; so that 
there can be little doubt of its being supplied by snows 
melting on the mountains, which, after being received 
into some natural subterraneous reservoir, here find an 
outlet. 



' Quando poi ride vezzoso il cido, 
£ coi zeffiri scherza il lido e V onda, 
E fiigge, in sdlle liquefatto, il gelo, 
MoY* ei de la caverna alta e profonda, 
E mugge orreiido, e fa di bianco velo 
Spumosi i sassi, e V erto calle inonda, 
E di gelato umore al monte aprico 
Sparge gli omeri eccelsi e '1 mento antico. 

We now made for Cadenabbia, as being the most 
eligible place to halt at for the present, and afterwards 
make other excursions fi:om« On our landing, we were 
met at the door of the inn by two such giant-statured 
damsels (the daughters of the landlord), that we almost 
fancied we had been put on shore among some race of 
Patagonians, or had reached the outskirts, at least, of 
Brobdignagia. 
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CHAP. IX. 

CADENABBIA. VILLA SOMMARIVA. — THORWALDSEN'S 

Alexander's entry into babylon. — statues and 
picl'ures. — rencontre with a solitaire. 

We had no reason to regret having taken up our head- 
quarters at Cadenabbia ; for hardly could we have se- 
lected any other place that would have afforded so 
commanding a view of the lake and its surrounding 
scenery. Owing to its advantages of position, it is a 
favourite resort of strangers and families from Milan ; 
who repair hither, as to a watering-place, during the 
summer heats, to catch the mountain breezes, and enjoy 
the varied prospects : yet rambling among them is, I 
presume, out of the question, none of the Italians seem- 
ing to delight in those kind of pedestrian excursions 
which can be called rambles, and without making which, 
it is hardly possible thoroughly to enjoy the beauties of 
landscape. Compared with such walks, parading up 
and down a particular promenade seems but a stupid 
sort of recreation ; yet so it is, most people seem to go 
out of town for little other purpose than to carry as 
much of the town with them as they possibly can into 
the country. 
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The nearest and first object of our attention was the 
villa Sommariva ; of which it is not too much to say, 
that it would be worth while for any traveller to turn 
some distance out of his direct way, merely on purpose 
to visit it, even were there no other attractions in the 
neighbourhood. The building itself, erected about a 
century and a half ago, is rather stately tlian beautiful, 
and more to be admired for its admirable situation, and 
for the delightful garden in front, whose walks are 
lined with lemon and orange trees, than for any archi- 
tectural merit To say the truth, it is nothing more 
than a lofty square town mansion, full of windows, and 
consisting of several stories; a mode of building at 
direct variance with our English ideas of what befits a 
country residence. In London, indeed, where ground 
is so valuable, and ground-rents so enormously high, 
we pile up story over story, but when we build in the 
country, we stretch out our plans and elevations, avoid- 
ing that heavy chest-like appearance, attending a cubi- 
form mass. Even the gardens themselves have some- 
what of studied artificial beauty, though it amounts, 
perhaps, to not much more than the embellishment 
requisite to distinguish them from the bosquets that 
extend over the hills and slopes adjoining the lake. The 
whole territory around is a sort of natural garden, that 
therefore which properly passes under such name may 
well be allowed to exhibit itself in a full dress. But as 
this qualified praise 'appears almost to unsay my first 
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remark, I should observe, that what renders this villa 
so eminently worth seeing is the treasures of modern 
ai% more especially of sculpture, which it contains. 

Pre-eminent beyond the rest is the magnificent 
marble frieze by Thorwaldsen, representing Alexander's 
triumphal entry into Babylon ; — a rq)lica or duplicate, 
with some variations, of the original one, which is now 
in the artist's native land, where it decorates the 
Knights* Hall in the castle of Christianborg. This 
splendid work of sculpture was first intended for the 
palace on the Quirinal hill at Rome, when that 
building was ordered to be prepared in 1811 for the 
reception of Napoleon, who commissioned him to execute 
this subject. As only a few months were allowed him, 
he could then only prepare a clay model of the work, 
reserving its execution in marble till afterwards; but 
the change of events, which almost immediately began 
to take place, not only put a stop to further progress 
in the work for the time, but cut off all expectation of 
its being ever completed in more solid material, greatly 
to the mortification of the sculptor, who considered it to 
be his chef (Tosuvre. While he was thus despairing of 
ever seeing it perfected, his countrymen signified to 
him a wish to possess so fine a composition in marble^ 
and Count Sommariva gave him also a commission to 
the same effect— an instance of munificent patronage 
on the part of a private individual almost unequalled, 
for the cost is said to have amounted to about 50,0007. 
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Sterling. Taken altogether, it is perhaps one of the 
most extensive labours of the chisel in modem times, 
certainly one of the richest and most dramatic pro- 
ductions of modern sculpture, displaying a variety and 
spirit in the numerous groups and figures, inferior only 
to those of the Elgin marbles ; to which are superadded 
the perfectness and beauty of the material in which they 
are wrought* 

By Canova there is a fine statue representing 
Palamedes. This figure, which was executed in 1804, 
is of the heroic size, and is allowed by all judges to be a 
fine ideal of the heroic character, nor less distinguished 
by the beautiful proportions of the limbs. While it 
was in progress, this statue, owing to some accident or 
other, fell down, and was greatly damaged, but was 
afterwards so skilfully repaired by the artist, that very 
slight traces of the injury it then received remained. f 

* A volume of folio engravings of this frieze, twenty^two in 
number, after drawings by Overbeck, accompanied with descrip • 
tions by Schorn, has lately been published in Germany. 

f This circumstance gave rise to the following complimentary 
sonnet by Melchior Missirini, who has given' us a biography of 
Canova : — 

Muover veggio, e spirar Faura primiera 
Chi di Cadmo emulo le illustre imprese, 
E ordir falangi in bellicosa schiera 
Sagacemente dagli augelli apprese. 
Ecco la fronte nobilmente altera, 
Che dal Treicio Iddio forma prese, 
Ecco la forza della man guerriera, 
Indomita agli assalti, alle difese. 
M 4 
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There is also a cast of the same artist's celebrated 
Magdalen, the original of which, when carried to Paris, 
excited so much admiration — perhaps as a rarity, 
Magdalens being not very common in that city; for 
the modern Paris, like the ancient one, seems far more 
likely to welcome a Venus than a penitent. A very 
different opinion of the merit of this figure, from that 
generally entertained of it, is expressed by Femow, in 
his critique on Canova's works, where he censures it as 
poor and common-place nature, and as by no means 
indicative of that voluptuous temperament, which he 
considers essential to the ideal of such a character. 
Besides this Magdalen, there is an Apollo by the same 
artist, and a Terpsichore^ of which he afterwards made a 
replica for an English gentleman named Clarke. 

There is also a group by Acquisti, representing 
Venus detaining Mars from combat, and several models 
by the same artist of bas-reliefs, for the arch of the 
Simplon at Milan; likewise an Ajidromeda, which is 
by some asserted to be antique, but by others, with 
greater probability, to be a work either of Giovanni di 
Bologna, or some of his school, the style belonging 



Ma ahime che iia ? Gia cade il campion forte : 

Forse Ulisse rinnova un altro inganno ? 

Tanto ancor gelosia V ange e divora. 
Ah no, tu sei, crudele invida morte, 

Che al suol lo traggi dall eburneo scanno^ 

Che redivivo lo credesti ancoral 
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evidently to that period. What I have here enum- 
erated fornij hovirever, but a small portion of the 
sculptures in this gallery. The collection of pictures 
contains many by modem French and Italian artists ; 
for instance, Zephyr bearing away Psyche, by Pnidhon, 
and another piece by the same, where 2^phyr is repre- 
sented more as a child ; Aurora and Cephalus, by 
Guerin, who has given Aurora too coquettish and 
Parisian an air; Minerva restraining Achilles, by 
Appianni (a Milanese painter of great note, who died 
about 1820) ; a scene from Chateaubriand's Atala, that, 
namely, of the burial of the heroine in the desert, with 
figures of the size of life, by Landon ; Mars disarmed 
by the Graces, by Landi; Psyche instigated by her 
sisters to slay Cupid, by Serangeli ; Perseus liberating 
Andromeda, by Madame Mongez, who is supposed to 
have been assisted in this picture by her friend David ; 
and Minerva shielding Telemachus from the guiles of 
Calypso, by Meynier, — a piece wherein the artist seems 
to have caught something of the grace of Correggio. 
There are also many pieces by Gerard Douw, 
Poelemberg, Wouvermann, Berghem, and others of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools. In addition to all 
which, there is a most valuable collection of gems, 
miniatures, enamels, and other works of that class, in 
forming which, the noble proprietor must have ex- 
pended immense sums. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that the house looked 
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more like a museum than a habitable residence, several 
of the rooms we were shown into having little or no 
furniture in tliem, although in one or two there was a 
display of luxurious refinement; for, among other ooo- 
trivances, there were jets d'eaux, which threw up streams 
of perfumed water, so as to diffuse a fragrant coolness 
through the apartments. These aromatic cascades were 
placed in grotto«like recesses of artificial rockwork in 
which there were also flowers and shrubs, producing 
altogether an effect no less agreeable than novel ; and I 
should conceive that alcoves of this description, or 
grotto-rooms, would afford scope for much variety and 
invention on the part of our artiste-decorateurs. One 
article of furniture to which our attention was especially 
called was a bedstead of bronze enriched with gilding, 
which we were informed had just arrived fi-om London; 
so that it may be presumed that other pieces of ornar 
mental furniture will in time be added to all the prin- 
cipal rooms. In the private chapel, contiguous to the 
house, there are two statues, one representing John the 
Baptist, the other, Religion ; and likewise a richly 
sculptured monument to the count's father. 

Along the road leading from this mansion to 
Tramezzo are many other delightful villas, delightful, 
at least, as far as regards their situation, amid gardens 
exhibiting luxuriancy of vegetation, and flowers. The 
village of Tramezzo stands close by the lake, on the 
slope of a hill, beneath which, the road is carried under 
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arcades. Crossing over to Bellagio, for the purpose of 
examining more leisurely than before the beauties of 
that charming spot, in the course of my rambles, I 
entered the church of a convent, where I found one 
solitary monk, apparently absorbed in his devotions* 
As I did not choose to disturb him, I had full time to 
contemplate him. His pallid countenance and atten- 
uated figure made him appear the very image of 
mortification, and told &r more expreanvely than words 
would have done, that he was one familiarised with 
fasts, vigils, and austerities. Nor could I help drawing 
a comparison between this poor emaciated creature and 
the sleek well-fed friars I had met with in other places, 
that was not altogether very flattering to their portly 
reverences. His dress was equally indicative of extreme 
poverty. 

Upon afterwards entering into conversation with the 
solitary — for so I may well term him — he informed me 
that this convent, with many others in the neighbour- 
hood, had been stripped of every thing of value by 
Napoleon, who had not forgotten, among other spoils, 
to carry off the library, which had been one of unusual 
worth. Before tliis event, the convent had been very 
flourishing, and contained a numerous brotherhood; 
but they were all dispersed, save himself, and three com- 
panions, who resolved not to abandon the place, or seek 
any other home, although all that it could afford them 
was mere shelter within its desolate walls. They faith- 
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fully adhered to their solemn promise : desert him they 
did not, but they all left him, summoned from him by 
a power all mortals must obey ; and he alone remained 
the solitary survivor. There was something inex- 
pressibly touching in the simple picture he drew of his 
bereaved condition, which was amply confirmed by the 
desert solitude and stillness of the place. Except that 
of our own voices, and the tread of our footsteps as 
we paced along the floor, the only sound was the notes 
of a bird that had perched on one of the windows. 
Those notes were the only chantings now heard, where 
for ages the solemn chants of devotional service had 
daily resounded. 

Conducting me to a particular part of the pavement, 
he lifted it up, and discovered to me the iron grating 
of a vault beneath, in which were deposited the remains 
of his former companions ; adding, that it would not, 
in all probability, be long before he should rejoin tliem 
in that habitation, should there be any one — as he 
trusted there would — to perform the last rites for him 
agreeably to his wishes. 

After taking leave of this destitute anchoret, it was 
some time before I could shake off the melancholy 
impression produced by the unexpected interview. I 
figured him to myself once more abandoned to his 
cheerless solitude, without a living companion of any 
kind, and in a manner the associate of the dead. What 
a pitiable lot must" be his ! and yet, perhaps, more 
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tolerable, upon the whole, than that of many a one who 
is an object of envy to his fellow-mortals, and who is 
surrounded with all the external marks of felicity. The 
world, indeed, has no other general standard of happi- 
ness than prosperity and success. It is true, we do 
admit that moral influences may have some share in 
increasing-, or detracting from, the total ; yet very 
rarely do we show ourselves to entertain such opinion 
in downright sincerity, while it is oftener than not 
produced merely as a stalking horse. It would rather 
seem as if each in his turn considered, that, although 
excellent doctrine for every one else, he himself was 
released from all obligation to be governed by it. Yet 
those — and they are but exceedingly few — who do act 
up to it, perseveringly and consistently, so far from 
coming in for any share of the world's admiration, are 
generally regarded as little better than madmen — 
fanatical enthusiasts, who deserve nothing less than to 
be abandoned to their extravagant conceits. 
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CHAP. X. 

DEPARTURE FROM CADENABBIA. — EMBARK IN A STEAM 

VESSEL. THE VILLA PLINIANA. — PASTA's VILLA. 

COMO. CATHEDRAL. BROLETTO. SAN FIDELE. 

— VILLA d'eSTE, the PRINCESS OF WALBs's RESI- 
DENCE. — RETURN TO COMO. 

Before finally bidding adieu to Cadenabbia and its 
environs, I had the gratification of witnessing two 
beautifnl scenes — the first, a beautiful sunset, that dif- 
fused a rich purpling glow over the lake ; the other, a 
most brilliant moonlight, when the silvery orb^ rising 
from behind the mountains on the opposite shore, 
cast a vivid stream of light across the expanse of 
waters, occasionally broken by a solitary bark flitting 
across it. Myriads of fire flies were disporting in the 
air, emitting sparks like so many little stars ; and all 
was hushed in pensive silence, save when, at intervals, 
the faint echo of some distant boatman's carol reached 
the ear. 

Could we have done so without inconvenience, wq 
should gladly have prolonged our stay, and taken up 
our quarters for some time at Cadenabbia, or in its 
neighbourhood ; but Milan had its claims upon us, and 
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we therefore took our passage on board the Lario 
steamer, which was to convey us to Como. This vessel 
was manned by so gaily-attired a crew, that they might 
almost be taken for masqueraders. The large red 
sashes they wore round their waists, blue trowsers, 
striped with red, yellow shoes, and red caps, formed 
altogether a fanciful kind of costume, and bestowed 
on them a very gala-like appearance. The cabin was 
hung round with various advertisements * and affiches, 
bespeaking the good-will of the passengers, for many 
excellent things they might obtain at Como and Milan 

* One of these advertisements, which was in English, struck me 
as worth transcribing, for the curiousness of its style ; nor will the 
reader, perhaps, be displeased at seeing a copy of it : — 

I" Milan : Hotel Malta. 

" This inn, one of the most ancient in the town, on the place 
named Santo Sepolcro, in a most advantageous situation for the 
nearness of theatres and other public establishments, is new re- 
mounted. It is divided into high and little apartments, but there 
are likewise single chambers to be let, and the whole are clean 
furnished. 

" The innkeeper has nothing neglected by re-uniting in his 
establishment all the acconmiodation that by travelling gentlemen 
may be desired, as bathes every hour in the day, being there 
always, also a coch for their dispositions to make excursions. 
A scrupulous attention exercised by making the Foreners united 
in procuring what may be agreeable to them, may induce the most 
honourable and others to call for the house, by which the keeper 
acquires and deserves the general trust and confidence. 

" In this Hotel shall be served, every day, a table with the 
greatest cleanliness, and well ordered, surely to the satisfaction 
of every guest.'' 
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— a species of placarding which, I have since been in- 
formed, has been introduced into England, where adver- 
tisements of Bulwer's novels are to be seen pasted up in 
omnibusses. 

As we passed by Cape Lenno, a hilly promontory 
running into the lake, we had a view of the lofty 
mountains of Cremodi, whose elevation is computed at 
between three and four thousand feet above the surface 
of the lake. Every now and then the scene was en- 
livened by villages or clusters of houses, either perched 
on eminences, or squatted down just by the water's 
edge, and reflected in it as in a mirror. Besides these, 
there were also numerous detached cottages, whose 
whiteness rendered them conspicuous objects, dotting 
the landscape. 

Our attention was particularly attracted by a villa, 
which, although in itself nothing more than a spacious, 
many-windowed, yet plain mansion, was remarkable for 
its accompaniments. It rose immediately out of the 
water, in which respect it only resembled other houses 
we had passed, with its basement extended out on one 
side so as to form the terrazzo of the adjoining 
garden. Immediately behind rose a steep ascent, pre- 
senting a wilderness of tufted foliage, with, in one part, 
a few openings disclosing upland lawns ; while not far 
from the house, and from an height twice as lofty as 
that of the building itself, rushed a precipitous cascade, 
breaking through a thick covert of trees, whose mass of 
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shadow lent, by its contrast, additional brilliancy to the 
falling torrent* Nature and art here seemed to have 
co-operated in producing a most charming scene, in 
which it was difficult to say whether the wild and the 
romantic, or the placid and the cheerful, obtained the 
mastery. Neither did our admiration of it decrease on 
being informed that it was the Villa Pliniana; a title 
bestowed on it on account of the intermitting fountain 
in its court, a natural phenomenon described by 
the younger Pliny in one of his epistles ; for the villa 
itself was built in 1570, by Giovanni Anguisola, who 
having with three others flung Pier-Luigi Farnese from 
a window, retired hither to avoid the consequences^ of 
that deed. Pliny's Larian Villa, as I have already 
mentioned, was situated elsewhere. 

During our course, another villa was pointed out 
to us, as deserving notice, it being the residence of 
Madame Pasta, the celebrated prima donna, who has 
retired in the zenith of her fame and her powers, and 
before she had fairly attained the meridian of her 
life to this, her native district of Italy : for this accom* 
plished artist was born at Como, in the year 1798, — at 
least, that is the date assigned; and on such occasions a 
little error in chronology, should there happen to be any, 
is excusable enough. In. applying to Pasta the title of 
artist, few will accuse me of at all derogating from its 
value ; for it is not here employed in that comprehensive 
sense given to it by Frenchmen, who bestow it indis- 
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criminately upon a Raphael or a ciuBiiiier, — a Michael 
Angelo^ or a man-milliner -— a Phidias, or a figurante, 
but as denoting the intellectual power with which she 
exercised her talents, and the assiduity with which she 
cultivated and brought to perfection the gifts lavished 
upon her by nature. Besides being the first vocalist of 
her day, she was hardly less great as a tragedian, dis- 
playing a dramatic energy that only required an 
ampler field than opera allows, for the perfect develop- 
ment of the representation of passion. Even Talma is 
reported to have said of her, ^^ This is a woman firom 
whom I can learn something in my art.'' 

The view of Como burst upon us suddenly. It is 
situated within a bay, beliind which rises up a conical 
mountain crowned by a lofty tower. Immediately on 
landing we proceeded to explore the town, and directed 
our course first of all towards the cathedral. The 
fpcmt of this edifice, which is entirely of white marble» 
exhibits a mixture of the round and pointed arch; the 
former in the three doorways ; the other in the windows, 
which are of narrow lofty proportions, but divided by 
very slender muUion pillars, without transoms, and bor- 
dered along their sides by small figures and canopies 
— a mode of enrichment very unusual for tHndows, 
although fi^equently to be m-et ^ith in doorways, both 
in England and on the Continent. Although there 
is a great deal of sculpture, it is confined chiefly to 
the four buttress pilasters, which divide the fa9ade 
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into three ooitipartments. The faces of these pilasters 
are ornamented all the way up with statues and other 
carved figures ; and on each side of the middle doorway 
is a tabernacle niche, in one of which is placed a statue 
of the elder, and in the other, of the younger Plmy — per- 
sonages one would hardly expect to find lodged in such 
a situation, since the Roman Catholic church consigns 
all Pagans to perdition. In this instance, however, the 
rigour of its creed has given way to the patriotism of 
the Comaschi, who are • not a little proud of being 
countrymen of those two eminent men. Over each of 
these tabemades is a window of the kind before men- 
tioned; and, higher up, a large and rich rose window — 
a feature seldom missing in the Lombard style. To the 
left, on entering, stands a noble font or baptistery, sup* 
ported by eight columns of beautiful variegated marble, 
which is said to have been designed by Bramante. 
Besides altars and paintings, ammg which a Virgin 
and Child, by Bernardino Luiai deserves to be pointed 
out; there are sic»ne monuments of emimnt natives, and 
two c^gans, the work of a Jesuit named Hermami. 

Immediately adjoining the west front of tJm cathedral, 
is the Broletto, or Palazzo Publico, which, in its style, 
bears Ibme slight resemblanoe to t^e diucal p^ace at 
Venice, the lower part consisting of an open Jogia, with 
pointed arches; and the upper being a mass of wall, broken 
by only three windows, the centre one of which is a 
single round-headed aperture, with a projecting balcony. 
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Almost close by, there is a splendid theatre, which was 
b^un in 1812, on the site of what had been a noble 
circular' tower, erected in the thirteenth century, by 
Giordano and Lutero Rusca. This theatre, which was 
built under the direction of the architect, Cusi, of 
Milan, has a noble portico of six Corinthian columns ; 
and it is fitted up internally with much taste and splen-« 
dour. 

The church of San Fidale, which is of very great anti-, 
quity, and was used as the cathedral before the present 
duomo was begun (1396), is a curious piece of archi- 
tecture. Tliere were formerly several monasteries at 
Como ; but they were all suppressed by Napoleon, with 
the exception of one, serving as a retiro for females. In 
that of St. Cecilia are now the pubilc schools of the 
Lyceum. Some of the churches have also been converted 
to other purposes, which has occasioned not only the dis* 
persion of many pictures and other works of art, but also 
the entire destruction of many frescoes, which once 
adorned the walls of Santa Croce. From the church of 
San Giovanni in Atno eight columns of cipolino marble^ 
supposed to have belonged to some ancient temple, 
were taken away, and have since become the property 
of Don Tommaso Odescalco. * 

Being now so near to it, we could not repress the 
curiosity we felt to view the Villa d'Este, for some time 
the residence of the late Princess of Wales; we accord- 
ingly took boat across the lake, and landed at the small 
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village, at whose extremity it stands. The approach to 
it was beneath a triumphal arch and through an avenue 
of trees, where we saw a tablet with the following in- 
scription : — 

" KAROLINA DB BRUNSWICK^ PBINOBPS WALLM IN ANOLIA^ AD 
PUBLICUM BONUM A PAGO ORUMELIO AD ATB8TINAM VILLAM^ 
8IBI DELIGIABUH ET QUIBTIS SBDBM^ OMNIBUS OOMPABATAM^ 
BEPBE88I8 LA0U8 UNDIS BFFLUBNTIBU8 AOOEBUM MUBOBUK 
ARCUUM MOLITIONE^ 0OMPI«ANATO SOIiO^ OUVIS SUBAOTIS^ PONTB 
IiAPIDEO BLESLfi BXUNDANTI IMPOSITO^ EX ANOUSTA^ PBJBBUPTA, 
DIFFIOlLIj NOVAM HANO AMPLAM PBBOOMMODAM 8U0 «i"» 
VIAM FEdTy ANNO 1815." 

The house, which is on an extensive scale, though by 
no means unusually so for Italy, faces the lake, while 
behind it the mountains rise so suddenly and abruptly, 
that it seems to stand quite under them. Notwith- 
standing all that had been done by the princess, and 
by General Pena, who occupied it previously to her, it 
is now fast falling into a state of dilapidation, being 
not only untenanted, but apparently quite neglected by 
its present proprietor, Torlonia the Roman duke-banker. 
It is not, however, absolutely shut up ; and we were 
therefore shown over the principal apartments* One 
of the drawing-rooms, in which some trifling articles of 
furniture were still remaining, was hung with yellow 
figured satin, with a royal coronet and C. interwoven 
in the pattern. We also saw the two statues which 
were made matter of so much disgusting scandal at the 
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time of the trial in the House of Lords ; but they were 
not one whit more objecticmable than other nude 
figures, and even less so than many which are tolerated 
both in public and private galleries. We were also 
shown a neat little theatre with a semicircle of columns 
and boxes. The adjoining gardens, which had been 
laid out by her Royal Highness, had many retired walks 
and artificial cascades ; these latter were ail very well, 
but not so certain fantastical buildings and towers 
constructed of painted wood, planted on a height just 
above the gardens and which only served to remind 
one of Vauxhall grandeur. We understood, however, 
that these gimcracks had been planted there by the 
general, and that they were intended to represent 
some fortified place that had been captured by him in 
the course of his military career in the service of Spain ; 
consequently the only imputation attaching itself to the 
taste of his successor is that she did not cause them to 
be removed. 

The view of the house and grounds, now altogether 
so desolate and changed, could not &il to bring to 
mind many painful recollections in regard to her who 
quitted this tranquil retreat^ only to expose herself to 
the most wounding humiliation. Whether she was 
criminal or innocent, it is exceedingly difficult to judge ; 
and it is all the more so, because her guilt or her inno- 
cence was made so entirely a political and party ques- 
tion. Whichever bias the prejudice took, whether in 
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her favour or the contrary, it was equally prejudice; 
and prejudice so obstinate, as in all such cases it ever 
will be, that there was hardly any chance whatever for 
dispassionate inquiry and truth* For my own part, all 
I can say is, that I heard much of her Royal Highness 
when I was at Jerusalem, Corinth, Athens, and other 
places; and although there was nothing to fix positive 
criminality upon her, her conduct seems on many 
occasions to have been both unbecoming her sex and 
derogatory from her rank — to have evinced a want of 
self-respect, a levity of beh9.viour, and a want of delicacy 
that most undoubtedly were in themselves not a little 
reprehensible. It is not suiEcient always to be inno- 
cent, for there are cases in which to appear otherwise, 
bespeaks something highly censurable. The woman who 
is regardless of appearances, who does not care to avert 
suspicion from her, has certainly no right to complain if 
the world is not more charitable than she herself is chary 
of her reputation, or if suspicions grow up into formidable 
calumnies. Female honour is, and ought to be, so deli- 
cate that there should be no room for even alleging a 
surmise against it ; because, although a woman may be 
able to clear her character to the world, never can she 
make the world forget that it had been at all called in 
question. Most assuredly, then, let her have been ever 
so innocent in respect to the charges brought against 
her judicially, no one can acquit the unfortunate Caro- 
line of Brunswick of having been guilty of serious error, 
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more especially if she had any reason to suppose she 
had enemies who would not scruple to avail themselves 
of any pretext in order to set her conduct in the most 
unfavourable light Knowing the peculiar perils and 
diflElculties that beset her, and hardly could she have 
been ignorant of them, it behoved her to be guarded 
in all her actions to a degree that might under other 
circumstances have appeared too rigorous and over 
scrupulous.*^ 



* Rarely, indeed, does it happen, that even the most favourable 
vpdict of a jury can re-establish the female reputation which has 
been made subject of legal inquiry. Some doubt, some suspicion 
will always cling to it, on account of its having been called in 
question at all. Not to be judidally condemned is a very different 
thing from being morally acquitted; and it is right that such 
should be the case, since otherwise the lenity of a jury would 
frequently furnish the most dangerous examples; because little 
would be gained on -the score of public morals, were it laid down 
as a rule, that let her conduct have been as indefensible as it may^ 
no woman ought to forfeit her character, in any degree, who cannot 
be most fully and completely convicted of infamy, in such way as to 
satisfy the mere forms of legal procedure. 

A recent law case, of some notoriety, must have served tolerably 
well to show in what plight a female reputation is, when protected 
by no better aegis than the speeches of special pleaders and the 
verdict of a jury. Even supposing that the lady who figured 
on that memorable occasion did not actually pass the Rubicon — 
was not guilty of the last " mdiscretiony" -^ there can be no doubt 
that she had committed numerous and grave indiscretions, such as 
no woman would have done who regarded either her own honour 
or the honour of her husband, his peace of mind, and the welfare 
of her family. Besides partaking largely of silliness and vanity 
her conduct was marked by such gross improprieties and indeli^ 
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Of one thing there can be no doubt, namely, that 
she was greatly beloved at Como and in the neigh- 
bourhood, where her bounties were extensively felt; 
yet charitableness of disposition cannot fairly be ad-* 
mitted as any proof of purity of morals or propriety of 
conduct; such evidence is but of a very evasive kind. 
One of the boatmen who took us across, and who had 
been occasionally employed by her Royal Highness, re- 
lated several anecdotes concerning her, together with 
some particulars respecting the parties who had been 
witnesses against her on the celebrated trial. All of 
them, he assured us, had after their return from Eng- 
land been overtaken by misfortunes, both themselves 
and their families, and many of them reduced to the 
greatest wretchedness and distress, which was consi- 
dered by their neighbours to be the signal visitation 
of Heaven upon them for their calumnies.* Majocchi 
of " wm mi recordo " notoriety, however, did not seem 



cacies, that the suspicion of criminality can be evaded only by 
attributing to her a degree of innocence perfectly astonishing. Yet 
few will give her credit for being a downright Agnes — a complete 
simpleton ; especially, after she has shown herself to be such an 
adroit tactician, so able a female general in accomplishing a 
manceuvre which certainly demanded a combination of cunning 
and hardihood rather than of innocence or decorum. 

* At Verdun, I heard nearly the same thing related, in regard to 
Drouet, the postmaster who stopped Louis XVI. in his flight from 
Paris. From that time, he and his whole family, it was said, had 
experienced nothing but a series of reverses and misfortunes. 
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to have been among the number ; for according to my 
informant, he was then engaged in some way or other 
with carriages running between Como and Milan. The 
boatman's communicativeness, we afterwards found was 
not intended to be gratuitous ; for when, on rdanding 
after our excursion, we paid our &re, an extra charge 
was made on the score of our questions and inquiries 
having been answered. This we, of course, resisted as 
a gross imposition, and as one of the most unreasonable 
demands we had ever had made in the course of our 
travelling ; observing, that if they sold their anecdotes 
they doubtless manu&ctured anecdotes on purpose for 
their customers. 

We reached Ccmio again just after sunset on one 
of the most delightful evenings imaginable, the air 
being deliciously calm and serene^ yet fraiight with a 
grateful freshness that seemed to cheer the whole frame; 
while the lake lay as one glassy sheet of deep sapphire 
— all loveliness and tranquillity. 

Having nothing further to detain us at Como, we 
started early the following morning on the road to 
Milan which formed for some way a gradual ascent; 
and on looking back from it, we obtained a capital 
view of the town and its environs, where we observed 
a huge pile of building that we were told was a silk 
manufactory, the fabric of silk being one of the prin- 
cipal branches of trade carried on there. About six miles 
off from Como, we entered upon the territory of Milan, 
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which, save its fertility, has little to recommend it to 
the eye, especially to eyes that had just been gazing 
upon the varied and delightful scenery bordering the 
Larius ; for the country was a mere flat, relieved by 
nothing more picturesque than lines of mulberry trees 
intersecting fields of maize. There was nothing that 
deserved to be called landscape : the face of the country 
might be compared to the jolly, fat, unmeaning coun- 
tenance of some well-fed bumpkin; so that although 
there was no lack of the idiley there was more of dul- 
ness than of the dijce. We travellers, it must be con- 
fessed, are not the most reasonable people in the world ; 
far from it: ever on the Look out for the showy, the 
exciting, and the catchii^, we are apt to be discon- 
tented with Dame Nature when, instead of putting on 
her holiday attire, and putting forth her most alluring 
charms, she act3 the plain and thrifty housewife's part; 
presenting not the barren luxuriance of finery, but the 
homely yet more substantial gifts of corn, wine, and 
oil — or for oily we modems should employ the less 
poetical phrase of cheese and butter. 
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CHAP. XI. 

MILAN. — THE DUOMO. ITS ARCHITECTURE. — FA9ADE* 

— MIXTURE OF STYLES CONSIDERED. INTERIOR. 

NOTE ON WELBY PUGIN. — SHRINE OF SAN CARLO 
BORROMEO. 

As we drove through the streets on entering the capital 
of the ci'devant cisalpine republic, we were struck by 
the air of superior opulence and gaiety characterising 
it, especially when compared with most other cities in 
the part of Italy we had lately visited. The principal 
streets or carsi, as they are here termed, are of good 
width, well paved with smooth lines of stones, for car- 
riage wheels, and present lofty and substantial ranges of 
houses, for the most part, indeed, plain as to archi- 
tecture, but with something noble in their taut en- 
semble. 

Without longer delay than was requisite to refresh 
ourselves a little after our journey, we set out at once to 
visit the duomo, the chief object of curiosity to all 
strangers. Like St. Paul's cathedral, it is disadvan- 
tageously situated, standing in a very irregular area, 
where it is closely hemmed in by buildings, except just 
in front, where is the Piazza del Duomo ; but even that 
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is a very confined spot, — not so wide as the fa9ade of 
the cathedral, and turned rather obliquely from it. 
This is also connected with another open space, at the 
south-west angle of the building, along which extend 
the front and longer wing of the government palace, 
both of them turned diagonally to the duomo* No 
single view of the latter, therefore, can be obtained from 
any point as usually shown in drawings or prints, where 
artists take the liberty of assuming such a distance for 
their station, as will enable them to exhibit the whole at 
a glance, and so far misrepresent, if not the building 
itself, certainly its locality ; and not content with avail* 
ing themselves of that licence, they generally represent 
the houses enclosing it, considerably further off than 
they really are. It is somewhat strange that Napoleon 
adopted no measures for enlarging the Piazza, and 
continuing a wide street from it in a direct line termi* 
nating in some other principal street; perhaps he 
reserved that improvement for a future project, when 
the cathedral itself should have been completed — an 
undertaking of prodigious magnitude in itself and 
prosecuted under him with such unremitted vigour tliat 
it now appears fully accomplished ; for although much 
yet remains to be done in the way of completing all the 
ornaments, and adding statues and bas-reliefs to corre* 
spond with those already exec«ited, all the essential parts 
of the design are perfected ; and scarcely does the eye 
notice, that any thing further remains to be done. It 
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is moreover an exceedingly fortunate circumstance, tliat 
this fine edifice is not actually built against, as is the 
case with so many other noble Grothic structures, some 
of which are hardly accessible except in firont ; but on 
the contrary is quite insulated, so that it will be com- 
paratively easy to widen the space around it, by setting 
back the houses as occasion for rebuilding them shall 
occur; although the awkward position of the palace 
above mentioned will doubtless prevent any scheme for 
forming a regular emplacement. 

All travellers and critics have concurred in admitting 
the duomo of Milan, to be a most astonishing bbric, 
surpassing every other, whether of the same class or 
not, in the sumptuousness of its material, and the 
incredible multiplicity of statues and other sculptures 
which adorn it, both without and within, above and 
below. Yet although but one opinion exists as to this, 
and it is, indeed, a fact which admits of no diversity of 
opinion, they by no means agree as to the effect thus 
produced. On the contrary, die extremes of praise 
and censure have been meited oat unsparingly; for 
while some have ext(dled it as an absolute prodigy of 
architecture, others have condemned it without reserve, 
as an extravaganza, upon whidi enormous sums have 
been expended upon decoration, not superfluous only,- 
but to a great extent invisible ; and one traveller has 
not scrupled to pronounce it a " stupid failure !*' 
Without exception, nearly all, again, have concurred 
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in stigmatising the intermixture of modem Italian (that 
is the cinquecento style) with Gothic, in the western 
fa9acle; which each seems to have dwelt upon the more, 
because a point obvious enough in itself, and disputed 
by none. Yet notwithstanding that all who have visited 
Milan have spoken of the duomo, and expressed their 
sentiments pretty freely, they have for the most part 
done so too briefly to enable us to gather from what 
they say, more than general and summary observations 
in regard to a few particulars; consequently there is 
still room for more minute examination than they have 
entered into. 

Although this stupendous structure, which was begun 
in 1386, by Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, duke of 
Milan, has been in progress for more than four cen- 
turiesj and during that time been conducted by no fewer 
than 190 different architects, is it remarkable, almost 
beyond every other Gothic building of any extent, for 
the extreme regularity and consistaicy of all its partSj 
excepting merely the modem doors and windows in the 
principal front. To these qualities, and to the striking 
symmetry of plan throughout, is it owing that, notwith- 
standing the profusion and complexity of the details, 
the scheme of the whole is understood at once, and 
without embarrassment. Apparent intricacy is made to 
result from the utmost siinplicity and harmony of dis«- 
tribution. We behold pinnacles rising up on the roof» 
tier after tier, " a goodly show," but disposed with 
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ord'sr and meaning; these successive ranges of taber- 
nacles and spires, being the continuation through the 
vault of the pillars within, which are thus made to 
pierce their way from the sanctuary within, and rearing 
their crests on high, declare the pomp and magnificence 
of the temple* In the peculiar display thus produced, 
and the character resulting from it, this cathedral is 
unrivalled by any other whatever, however it may fall 
short of some of them in other respects. So far, indeed, 
it is one of the most perfect specimens of the pointed 
style, greatly as it differs from nearly every other example 
of it in various particulars, bearing little resemblance 
to those of England, France, or Germany, at the same 
time, that it has something in common with them, which 
cannot be mistaken — a proof of the extraordinary 
compass of this style of architecture, and of the gra- 
dations and miances it admits. What adds not a little 
to the singularity of this specimen is, that it differs 
«till more from what is to be met with of pointed archi- 
tecture in Italy, than from that of other countries* AH 
that it retains of Lombardic is expressed in the pro- 
portions and expanded gable of the front: otherwise 
it is totally distinct from that style, and seems to be 
ax modification of German Gothic, adapting itself to 
fresh ideas. That the first architects employed on the 
work were of that country, admits of no doubt ; and the 
author of the original design most probably sought to 
accommodate it in some degree to Italian taste. 
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In looking at the ia9ade, one can hardly fail to be 
struck by the very remarkable difference in its general 
outline and proportion, from those of other Gothic 
cathedrals. In them we are accustomed usually to 
behold three boldly marked divisions, consisting of 
a centre, flanked by lofty towers, which latter are, in 
some instances, surmounted by a spire, while the 
portion between them terminates more frequently than 
not in a highly pointed gable. All the divisions and 
masses are of lofty proportions, and have a tendency 
upwards, even where, as sometimes happens, the lateral 
divisions of the front are lower than the centre one, 
which is usually marked in our English cathe* 
drals by a single spacious and lofty window, and in 
French ones, by a large and highly enriched circular 
or Catherine-wheel window. In that of Milan, quite a 
contrary mode is pursued; instead of the elevation 
forming a double or treble square in height, it is some-' 
thing less than one, the width of the front being 218 
English feet, and the extreme height to the summit of 
the gable, only 184 feet. . The gable, too, forms one 
continued slope ; and its width being equal to that of 
the whole front, with the exception of what is occupied 
.by the extreme buttresses or pilasters, it descendis so 
low as to occupy rather more than half of the height 
above specified. It is true the intermediate pilasters 
and their pinnacles cut through and break these 
sloping lines ; yet^. though they thus in some measure 
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T817 the oodine, and though the horifontal lines in 
etch diviticm finrm a smaller pediment in the centre^ 
and rectangled triangles in the others, gradually 
ascending towards the middle one, the larger gable or 
triangle^ comprising all the rest, manifests itself Teiy 
plainly, thereby producing the peculiar character here 
adrerted to» irtiich seems to be a reminiscence of Lom- 
bardic taster for, in that s^le, breadth rather than 
loftiness appears to have been affected: more fre- 
quently than not there was a single gable comprising 
the entire width of the front, and divided into compart- 
m^its by perpendicular mouldings, sur&ces, or pilas- 
ters, running up into it. Undoubtedly this is altogether 
different from the practice observable in nearly all 
other varieties of pointed style ; yet it does not there- 
fore exactly follow that it is a faulty or inadmissible 
variety in itself. 

Wood says, ^* The front is a mere triangle, and exces- 
sively poor. Hie artists among them have contrived to 
produce a Gothic building, of which the outline, when 
contemplated as a simple mass, without the details, is 
every where displeasing." Nor can it be denied, that 
if a person chooses to abstract all finish and ornament, 
and retain nothing but the first elements of form, he will 
not find much to excite admiration. By the same 
process he may reduce a Grecian temple to a mere bam ; 
and by " contemplating ** either a Corinthian column, 
or a window of the richest tracery, " without the 
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details,*' may discover that the one is no better than a 
mere round post, and the other not a whit superior to 
the sash-frame Gothic of a village architect It is 
stmnge to hear a critic utter ii(uch an indefensible 
remark, since he ought to be aware that^ as far at least 
as beauty is concerned, detail is essential, it being that 
which stamps the thing in question as good of bad, 
^mpared with numerous others of its kind which it 
may resemble in general shape. 

Far more natural would it be that a critic, piquing 
himself upon his discernment, should note, not the 
the poverty of the general triangle, but the variety and 
combination produced by that form in the upper part of 
the front at Milan, and the repetitions and contrasts of 
it, applied so as to produce harmony as well as diversity- 
Were this expanse of gable exhibited in undisguised 
nakedness, he might then, indeed, have complained of 
its sameness and heaviness. Perhaps it would not be 
at all too much to say, that we may here observe a 
skilful blending together of two difierent principles, 
lofty proportions, aspiring shafts and pinnacles, and 
narrow^pqinted forms combined with horizontal and 
expanded ones. Yet those who do not care to have 
their theories disturbed by anomalies and exceptions at 
variance with the generality bf examples, and therefore 
embarrassing and troublesome, will be glad to settle the 
matter summarily, and save themselves all perplexity, 
by saying that such forms and proportions are so con** 
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tradictory as to neutralise each other. What I would ask 
then is, does not this fa9ade make an impression upon 
every spectator, not absolutely bigotted to rules ? and if 
so, why should we quarrel with it, merely because that 
impression is not produced according to usual system 
and practice; or rather, because that impression differs, 
from what we receive from most other buildings with 
which this can at all be compared? — for no better 
because than that it is original, unique, mi ffenerisj and 
gives us what no other example does ? Surely it were 
tBLT mor^e in the spirit of enlightened criticism to admit 
that interesting as it is to institute a comparison 
between this Duomo and other Oothic cathedrals, it 
should not be scrupulously tested by them. Safely 
may we be allowed to give ourselves up to the feeling of 
admiration it inspires ; not negligent of criticism, but 
employing it for the purpose of comprehending the pe« 
euliarities we observe, and establishing, if possible, 
further laws deduced from particular circumstances^ 
At least, in all such .cases, we should not be too hasty 
in our decision, but suspect that there may be other 
merits and modes of beauty, besides those formally laid 
down by writers on the subject. 

According to the expressions used by some ii^ 
speaking of it, it would almost appear that this front 
is totally dissimilar from every other part of the edifice^ 
-^ altogether in a different style ; which is so &r from 
being the case, that the character of Gothic architecture 
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greatly preponderates ; to such a degree, in fact, thkt 
** when contemplated as a simple mass,'* it is all of a piece 
with the rest ; the five doors, and first range of windows 
above them, being the only features wherein consistency 
is violated. What the effect might have been, had 
Pelligrini, who was employed by the Cardinal Carlo 
Borromeo, in the middle of the sixteenth centiuy, to 
erect the fa9ade of the church, completed his design, 
is quite a different matter. It fortunately happened 
that he was summoned by Philip II. to superintend 
the building of the Escurial ; about the same time, too, 
a terrible plague broke out at Milan, and carried off 
about fifty thousand of the inhabitants within four 
months, which calamity caused the work to be stopped* 
Even what had been done was afterwards destroyed, it 
having been determined to lengthen the ; nave of the 
church ; and when it again became a question in what 
style the firont should be erected, Pelligrini's designs 
were submitted to a numerous commission of architects, 
who, after protracted discussions, finally decided to adopt 
one of them. Little progress, however, was made in the 
work for several months ; owing to the first column, which 
was of a single piece of marble, between seventy and 
eighty feet high, being broken in transporting it from 
the quarry. No fiirther advance had been made than 
with the doors and windows when, in 1646, Carlo Buzzi 
submitted two designs in the Gothic style; and another 
of the same kind, but more ornamented, was brought 
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fiMrward by GasteUi; bolH architects, it should be 
observed, retaining the doors and windows already 
built. Hereupon ensued fivsh discussions, and little 
more was done than to erect the buttress pilasters, 
nearly as they ^cist at present^ until a decree was 
passed in 1790, hy which it was ordered that, with the 
exception of the doora and other apertures already 
mentioned, every other part of Pelligrini's design should 
be expunged, and the whole front made to accord, as 
neaiiy as possible, with the rest of the buikling. Nothing, 
however, of importance, was done until 1805, when 
Napoleon issued his fiaJU Leopoldo PoUak, the archi- 
teetof the Pakzao Belgiojoso, and several other importafut 
buildings at Milan, was accordingly directed to prepare 
new designs for the fhi^ade; and after his death (Mardi 
the 13tb, 1806) the work was carried on first by his 
son Giuseppe, and Zanoja, and subsequently by Carlo 
Amati, who ^nally pompleted it as we now behold it« 

Thus the fit^ade of this cathedral seems to have 
given rise to more controv^nE^, and to have been the 
suligect qH more designs and architectural projects, than 
that of St FeteF*6 itself; but it has been accoBc^lished 
far more happily, being a much better production of its 
kind than the other, which with some justice deserves to 
be styled << a stupid fiulure/' All the difficultiee^ pei^ 
plexities, and delays, to say nodliog of the expense 
attending so many alterations, originated in the sub- 
stitution of a different style, at a time when Gothic 
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architecture bad not only &Uen into disuse, but was 
beld to be so barbarous that it was considered an im^ 
provement to depart from it, eren in completing a pile 
which was so noUe a specraien of it ;: otherwise, altlumgh 
it might not then be known what was preeisefy its 
author's ideas in regard to this part of the edifice, there 
could ha7e been no difficulty in adhering to the character 
of the other elerations, especially as those of the transepts 
would haye fiumished sufficient data and suggestions. 
After all, the modem doors and windows are by no 
means very obtrusiTe in e£feet; and they are marked 
by a ridmeas and luxnrianee of ornament which prevent 
their showing themselves as glairing discrepancies^ In 
facty they harmonise much better with the general 
eharaeter than m^htbefinrefaand be expected; nor is the 
eomfKmnd thus prodoced a whit more inconsistent er in 
worse taste than what W0 are accustomed to meet w4di 
in the so called Elizabethan^ the chief difference being 
difit there it is the apertures wUch partake more of llie 
0othic cast than the other features. There is, moreov^, 
one species of conssstency k^t up in this front, which is 
seldom attended to ki the style just mentioned, namely, 
eoBsisttaicgr in r^^id to richness: plain and homely 
features do not discordantly intrude among fimciful and 
hi^ly decorated ones* The chief fault to be alleged 
against this example is that it stands qi»te ^one, un^ 
si^pcftrted hy any other precedents, and that it therefore 
Shocks the prcgudices of routine criticism. If, txx^ in 
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nothing else, the modem windows comply with the 
character of Gothic architecture in their distribution, 
since, instead of their being all upon the same level, 
the middle one is placed much higher up than the 
Qthers, so as, like the pointed windows above, to produce 
a parallelism with the sloping outline of the whole 
front. 

In regard to the remainder of the building, I must 
^ow confine myself to some detached and cursory ob* 
nervations ; the first of which is, that wuberant as are 
the ornaments, and multiplied as are the posts, this 
^thedral is no less remarkable for the extreme sim- 
plicity of its plan, and the orderly distribution which 
prevails throughout, than for its elaborate decoraticm. 
Both sides are unifomLin design and execution } where* 
9s in almost every other Gothic cathedral there will be 
found some transitions, changes, additions, or excres* 
cences, which more or less interrupt architectonic 
uniformity. All the windows, excepting the three large 
ones at the east end, are of narrow, lofty proportions, 
and, so far, resembling what are termed lancet windows ; 
but, unlike them, their heads are filled up with circles 
containing a profiision of tracery, partaking of thejlam- 
hoyant taste of design. They have also slender mul- 
lions, but no transoms, unless that term can with any 
proprie^ be applied to the small and highly enriched 
gables, which intersect the windows about midway, yet 
jiot entirely across ; a very remarkable peculiarity, and 
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one not easily described. Tliere is also something 
hardly less uncommon, not only in the number of 
statues and sculptures, but in the mode in which they 
are introduced, accompanied with projecting canopies 
and pinnacles, not forgetting those which decorate tlie 
splay of the windows, forming a rich border round 
their apertures. In these numerous canopies, in the 
pinnacles, and along the parapets of the roof, the 
pyramidal form is repeated almost ad infinitum ; and in 
conjunction with it, the perpendicular character also 
displays itself throughout, almost the whole of the ex« 
ternal surface being divided into narrow panels, ex- 
tending from the lower part to the summit, and formed 
by slender styles or mouldings. 

The interior consists, like that of Amiens cathedral, of 
five aisles, the centre one of which is 151 feet (English) 
high by 55| in width ; and the two others on each side 
of it, 104 and 85 respectively; extraordinary dimen* 
sions, the greatest height at Amiens being 140 feet, 
and at Westminster Abbey 105. But Milan is still 
more remarkable for the loftiness of the columns and 
arches of the centre aisle, the height to the spring of 
the latter being 78, and to their vertex 96 feet. 
Neither is the singularity of this example confined to 
magnitude of dimensions alone, for it would be very 
striking were it only on account of the peculiar capi- 
tals given to the columns. These capitals — if so they 
can be called — are composed of niches, surmounted by 
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onopiefy each of which contains a statue of the size of 
life* There isi however, more of contrast than of agree^ 
ment between the lavish enrichment thus displayed and 
the rest of the architecture: the mouldings of the arches 
are poor in themsdves, and look all the more so m 
comparison with the tabemade woA attached to the 
pillars ; while toe pace between the arches and thereof 
{presents nothing but a single row of small windows^ in 
which respect it falls greatly diart of those Gothic ia^ 
teriors, where, in addition to a highly ornamental dereS" 
tory, a triforium or open gallery beneath it produces a 
pleasing intricacy and variety. 

Besides altars and paintings, this church contains 
several monuments, which, like the altar-pieces, are 
altogether in the modem Italian style ; conaequently, 
pot at all in accordance with the architecture of the 
building. There are also two immense pulpits of gilt 
brcmze, each supported by four colossal figures ; Acm 
of the one representing the Evangelists, and of die 
other four doctors of the dmrch. They are by no 
means, however, in the happiest taste imaginable: fiir 
jDaore w<^thy of ohservati^Bi are the entrances into the 
two sacristies^ which, although in a very peculiar styles 
have much to recommend tiiem. But one object held 
in most especial reverence is a bit of iron, believisd to 
be a nail of the holy cross,-*^ no great wondar in itsd^ 
supposing it to be genuine, a point not easy to be letit&er 
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proved or disproved; although it certainly admits of very 
great and very reeaemble doid^ if only hacaofle k 19 
not very likely that the nails of the cross would be xe» 
garded as valuable relics, until long after any one codd 
tell what was become of the cross itseli^ or any part of iu 
Be that as it may — genuine or not genuine, this bit oi 
iron is deposited in a splendid retiquary, inclosed in 
an outer case or shrine of rock crystal and precious 
stones ; and the whole suspended from the vault in a 
glory of gilt rays, surrounded by lustres whose lamps 
are always kept burning. Once a year the relic quits 
its lodging-place, and pays a visit to the high altar,r^ 
not miraculously, indeed^ yet after a wonderful feshion, its 
descent and re-ascent being managed by ajeu de (Mdtre^ 
more becoming a piece of stage spectacle than any 
ceremony within a Christian church. By means of a 
mechanical contrivance called a nuvola^ from its being 
made to represent a cloud, the persons who officiate iQ 
this pageant are raised up to where the relic is sus- 
pended, when the cloud is made to open, and exhibit a 
^oup of cherubim. One of the priests then takes tfa^ 
reliquary, and the machine descends again with the 
whole company. And after the same playhouse fashion 
is the holy nail conveyed back to its resting-place, there 
to continue undisturbed for another year, unless some 
very partieullar occasion should occur to demand lt» 
services. W^re it not that the &ct is indisputable, suck 
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grovelling superstition and folly would appear quite in- 
credible : at present they are only scandalous.* 

* An exceedingly warm defence of Catholicism as compared with 
Protestantism^ in regard to its rites and its favourable influence on 
art, has lately been put forth in a very curious work by Mr. Weiby 
)Pugin, entitled ** Contrasts, or a Parallel between the noble 
Edifices of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries and similar 
Buildings of the Present Day, shewing the present decay of taste." 
In his prospectus the author had said ** the muerable edifices of 
the present day." Although the book addresses itself professedly 
to -architectural readers, so much at length does it enter into 
religious matters, far more fully than was necessary for showing the 
decline not only of architecture but of art generally produced by 
the Reformation, that it might without any very great impro- 
priety have a place assigned it among works of religious history. 
That a form of religion attended with so many ceremonies and 
so much external pomp as Catholicism is must be more foyour- 
able to the fine arts than one which rejects their aid, and among 
JEfpme of its sects proscribes them altogether, may very well be 
imagined, nor, that I know of, has it ever been disputed. If there- 
fore the question consisted in nothing more, it might fairly be 
decided at once in favour of the Romish church. But internal 
purity of fiiith and doctrine is surely a concern of still greater 
moment than the advancement of art. Art may be encouraged for 
the sake of doing honour to religion ; yet very few will go to the 
length of saying that religion is to be estimated in proportion as it ' 
promotes art, which would not be very much unlike regarding art 
as the end, and religion only as the means. Mr. Pugin, moreover, 
draws his portraiture of Catholicism too flatteringly : so intent is 
he upon its splendid rites, that he can discern none of its de- 
formities and debasing superstitions; confinmg his view merely to 
its fair outside show, he does not care to look at its doctrines. 
Transubstantiation, image worship, purgatory, clerical celibacy* 
fuiricular confession, absolutions, dispensations, indulgences, and 
various other matters of the sort, he entirely passes by ; neither 
does he ever once appear to suspect that any other motive than sin- 
cere piety has at any time mduced men to devote a part of their 
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Not a little inconsistent is it that that very church 
which so unsparingly anathematises all other modes of 

wealth to founding churches or other religious edifices. That same 
"piety of our ancestors," a favourite phrase with him, and many 
others, was certainly not always of the purest kind ; for by dividing 
their ill-gotten spoils with the church many have hoped, having 
been first deluded into the hope, that they thereby atoned for a 
life of misdeeds. 

Again : Mr. Pugin is pleased to make the Reformation alone 
answerable for the decline of architecture: whereas, admitting' his 
argument to be just, it applies only to this and other Protestant 
countries ; while, according to the view he takes of it, architecture 
must have declined nearly as much in France, where the Gothic 
style, of which he is so warm and devoted an admirer as to have little 
feeling for any other, was superseded by that derived from Italy } 
nor can it be doubted for a moment that whether the Reformation 
had taken place or not, a similar change of taste would have found 
its way into this country. As far as Mr. Pugin's own favourite style 
of architecture is concerned, its downfal is to be attributed not to 
Protestantism, but to the Catholic church ftself ; namely, to the ar- 
chitectural example set by St. Peter's at Rome. It should seem 
therefore that he has taken a very confined and oblique view of 
his subject. Neither is he altogether free from mistake -— a mistake 
he could not have fallen into, had he read Hope's History of 
Architecture — when he says, " They (i. e. the Catholics) borrowe<l 
their ideas from no heathen rites, nor sought for decorations from 
^ the idolatrous emblems of a strange people." The writer who 
makes such an assertion can know very little of the origin of numerous 
ceremonies and practices adopted by the Roman church, certainly 
not borrowed from scriptural authority, an<i nearly all of them to 
be traced back with tolerable distinctness to the Pagan ones of 
ancient Rome. These were corruptioni^ of primitive Chris- 
tianity, which tiie Reformation overthrew; and if at the same 
time it handled art somewhat rudely, that slight evil is not to be 
put into competition with the far greater amount of good. For 
what he has said of the works of his professional brethren, or. 
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heresy, should itself give into a species of practical 
heresy, retaining as it does so much of paganism in its 
rites, and adding so many inventions of its own in the 
form of empty and idle ceremonies that are apparently 
devised on purpose to amuse the people. If such idola- 
tries are to be allowed, because well-intentioned, and 
because, if absurd, at least harmless, such excuse savours 



as he IS pleased to style them, the trade, Mr. Pug^ may very 
well be left to account with them. He has not at all spared 
them, and they will doubtless in their turn not be at all disposed to 
spare him, for he has dealt them some exceedingly hard blows. 
He must not expect &gold medals for he mentions not a single building 
or individual but for the purpose of censure ; nor does he afford 
room for supposing that he makes any exception. The late James 
Wyatt ** of execrable memory,"^ Sir F. Chantrey, Nash, Smirke, 
Soane, Wilkins, all obtain mention of a kind most persons would 
dispense with from Mr. Pugin . The ** Projestoi^t Own " is ex- 
hibited by him for toy thing save admiration ; and of a truth it is a 
most shocking sample of Sir John's taste. When Mr. Pugin terms 
Regent's Street, and the Regent's Park ** tiests of montrosities," I 
think he does not greatly err; but it is a pity he has not con- 
descended in any instance to enter — as it is to be presumed he 
easily could have done — into some detailed explanatory remarks, 
firom which we m(ight have learned something more than merely 
his antipathies. '* No one can look,** he ^ays, ** on Buckingham 
Palace, the National CktUery, Board of Trade, or the new buildings 
at the Britbh Museum, or any of the principal buildings lately 
erected, but must feel the very existence of -such public moniunents 
as a national disgrace I " This may be no more thun Just — and in 
regard to the palace I admit that it fully deserves the vituperation 
it 'receives; yet surely it would not have been foreign to his 
purpose had the ** Praeterpluperfect Goth," as the Quarterly styles 
him, specified some at least of the defects he so liberally imputes 
to those unfortunate edifices. 
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Strangely of laxity, nor is it by any means reconcileable 
with the vigorous attention bestowed upon mere foilns 
and usages. Supposing these to be tio more than 
harmless devices, they do not deserve to be made 
matters of importance either one way or the other ; 
whereas if not excusable as being altogether indifferent, 
it remains to be shown upon what grounds they can he 
defended, as being in any respect essential. To say 
that positive superstitions are in themselves of no mo- 
ment, ought to give no offence, and are in no wise 
derogatory from either the spirit or the character of 
the Christian religion, would be a kind of argument 
neither discreet nor decent. Instead of taking the lead 
in superstitious practices, which are apt to be substituted 
for internal religion and moral principle, it rather 
behoves the ministers of the altar to discourage them. 

To quit the cathedral without visiting the sub- 
terraneous chapel of San Carlo Borromeo, would be 
unpardonable — at least it would be foregoing one of 
the most splendid sights of the kind imaginable. Before 
.we reach it, we pass another chapel beneath the choir, 
called the scvrolo^ which has a remarkably rich stuccoed 
vault by Pelligrini. From this a flight of nine steps 
leads down to a vestibule, through the double range of 
whose elegant columns the interior of the chapel itself 
displays itself in the most scenic and picturesque 
manner, with the splendid crystal shrine inlaid with 
precious stones containing the archbishop's body. 
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The form of this apartment is an oblong octagon -— 
about thirty Yeet in extent, — having a silver caryatic 
figure at each angle. There are likewise has reliefs of 
the same costly metal; and the walls are further en* 
riched by tapestry with a gold pattern on a deep red 
ground, which serves admirably to set off the rest. The 
floor, too, both of the chapel and its vestibule is beau- 
tifully inlaid in compartments. Taken altogether, it is 
a perfect architectural bijou, and does great credit to the 
taste of its designer, Pestagalli. The only &ult to be 
alleged against it is, that it seems too luxurious in its 
embellishment to be altogether in character, considering 
its purpose, since, were it not for the shrine, it might 
very well be mistaken for some fairy boudoir conse- 
crated to other than saintly devotion. 

Yet if any modern saint deserves so gorgeous a se* 
pulchral shrine, it is San Carlo Borromeo, than whom a 
more exemplary and amiable one is hardly to be pointed 
out in the whole Romish calendar. Equally eminent 
for unspotted morals, genuine piety, and active charity, 
he would have been an ornament to any church; nor 
will our admiration of his shining virtues be at all 
lessened by reflecting that they were exhibited at a 
period of life, and in a plentitude of fortune, where 
temptations most urgently beset human frailty, and, 
moreover, in an age and country where laxity of morals 
prevailed among churchmen; nay, even open licen- 
tiousness, and a .flagitious disregard even of external 
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decency of conduct was by no means uncommon. 
Where such men as a Bandello and a Bibiena, writers 
whose productions ai*e stamped by the most shameless 
impurity, were allowed to pollute the church; — where 
voluptuaries and worldlings, as was Leo X., sat as vice- 
gerents of Christ, and successors of St. Peter, it required 
more than the fullest sincerity of heart to resist worldly 
allurements that might have been indulged in without 
reproach and without shame. The life of Borromeo was 
one of voluntary privation and exertion, yet not that 
of a mere ascetic and recluse, but of one indefatigable 
in benevolence, and in promoting both the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of his flock ; and this life barely 
attained its meridian, for it was cut off at the age of 
forty-seven (in the year 1584). Like a 'Fenelon, a 
Borromeo is an example for men of all sects, — one 
whom 'every true Christian could with sincerity salute 
as his brother. 
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CHAP. XIL 

SPIRE OF THE DUOMO. SAN AMBROGIO. GOLDEN 

ALTAR. INTERMEDIATE STATE OF SAINTS. S. 

MARIA PRESSO SAN CELSO. — CELEBRATION OF THE 

FETE DIEU. THEATRE OF LA SCALA. REMARKS 

ON OPERATIC DANCING. 

In speaking of the Duomo, I have not noticed the 
agnglia or spire, which is of very peculiar form, not 
to term it absolutely rumdescript, an epithet generally 
conveying a reproachful meaning. This feature, 
which is not of earlier date than the middle of the last 
century, when it was begun from the design of Fran- 
cisco Croce, is of rather more fanciful design than 
could be wished, and has nothing of the Gothic spire 
in its composition, or indeed of the Gothic character 
generally, except in its details. It seems better adapted 
for a piece of internal decoration, to crown the balda- 
chino of a pulpit, than for the purpose to which it is 
applied. Nevertheless, when considered in combination 
with all the rest, it is so far from offending the eye, 
that it may fairly be questioned whether any thing less 
exceptionable in itself, and more in accordance with 
the usual architectural precedents, would have agreed so 
well with an edifice that, in most other respects, offers 
striking and marked peculiarities. 
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After the Duomo, the church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie is well worth a stranger's attention, not only on 
account of the world-renowned Cenacolo by Lionardo 
da Vinci, in the refectory of the convent attached to it, 
but on account of its fafade, wherein we plainly recog- 
nise nearly the same general forms and proportions 
as in that of the Duomo, although the front is quite 
rude in comparison with the other. It is divided into 
five compartments by plain buttresses running up into 
the cornice of the gable, which is decorated with the 
small pointed corbel arches so general in Lombard 
architecture ; and the character of the same style mani- 
fests itself in the low, expanded gable, embracing the 
entire width of the front. Immediately beneath the 
cornice, and following its slope, are five circular windows 
deeply receding from the external surface of the wall, and 
beneath that of the centre compartment is anodier 
of much greater diameter ; from which it may reason- 
ably be inferred that it was originally intended to intro- 
duce a large and highly ornamented rose-window over 
the principal entrance of the Duomo. This church has 
three doors, occupying the lower pwrt of the three 
middle compartments of the front ; and the principal 
one has a porch of two columns, supporting an arch or 
semi-circular pediment The two other doors are 
in a more modern ; but by no means a correct style. 

In the church of San Ambrogio, the same simplicity 
of outline and the same general proportions are 
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observable in the front ; liamely, a low wide gable with 
an enriched cornice. It is also divided into the same 
number of compartments horizontally} but into two 
regular stories ; the uppermost of which forms a kind of 
open gallery, of five large semi-circular arches, following 
the sloping sides of the guble. Below there are only 
three arches, owing to there being a court surrounded 
by a cloister which abuts against the extreme divisions 
of the front This cloister, which is of a-piece with the 
first story of the building, and, in &ct, a continuation of 
it, formd an exceedingly pleasing and well-proportioned 
cortile, which has six arches on each of its sides, and 
three at each extremity. This court is lower than the 
adjoining street, and the pavement of the church is on a 
still lower level than the court. 

Among the wonders contained in this church is what 
is called the golden altar, its surface being composed on 
one side of plates of gold, and on the other of silver 
gilt ; but, except on solemn days and particular occasions, 
it is screened from view by a covering of wood. This is 
said to have been erected over the tomb where St. 
Ambrosius deposited the bodies of the two martyrs, 
Gervasius and Protasius ; and it is further related, that 
he wished his own to be laid beside them, when, lo ! as 
that ceremony was performing, the two saints moved 
from each other, so as to make room between them for 
the new-comer ! ! Another equally credible legend 
4nforms us, that Angilbert II., archbishop of Milan, 
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caused a tooth to be extracted from the jaw of St. 
Ambrosius, ip order that he might have it set in a ring, 
as a precious relic One day, on returning from a 
solemn procession he had been making to the shrine, 
he discovered, to his great vexation, that he had lost 
his ring, when a devout old woman assured him that 
the tooth would be found in the possession of its original 
owner. The archbishop forthwith gave orders that the 
tomb should be opened afresh ; and, O miracoh ! there was 
the identical tooth as firm in the jaw as if it had never been 
extracted I After all, great doubts have been raised as 
to the bodies of the two martyrs being here; for some 
have contended that they were removed for the purpose 
of being carried with those of the three kings or magi to 
Cologne, which transportation occasioned another mi- 
racle. On their reaching Brisack, in the diocese of Con>- 
stance, the inhabitants of that place most devoutly and 
urgently solicited that the body of St. Grervasius might 
be aUowed to remain with them. This pious request was 
at length yielded to, and St. Protasius was destined to 
perform the remainder of his journey to Cologne 
without his companion. But it was found impossible to 
make the vessel proceed in which the body was placed, 
an evident sign tliat the saint was determined not to be 
separated from his fellow-martyr; and as the good 
people of Brisack would not consent to give up St. 
Gervasius, the only alternative was to leave them 
Protasius also, and let the ^^ three magi " proceed 
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to Cologne by themselves. Perhaps the incredulous 
will suspect that the people of Brisack were more 
devout than honest, and contrived the miracle ' in 
order to get possession of two saints instead of- one. 
The people of Milan, on the other hand, make it a 
point of conscience to believe that the bodies are 
still in their keeping, and safely lodged beneath this 
altar; and it is just as possible and probable that they 
should have flitted back again from Brisack to their first 
receptacle, as that the tooth of St. Ambrosius should 
have transported itself from a ring into the socket 
whence it had been extracted. 

Were such absurd old women's stories only current 
among the most ignorant of the populace, we should 
have no reason to be astonished ; but that they should 
be countenanced, and even mfide subjects of serious 
debate by grave writers, is, indeed, a matter for more 
than ordinary wonder. Almost might it be imagined 
that doubts were ^itertained by Catholics, as to sain'ts, 
to whom they so particularly address their prayers, 
being actually in heaven. If they are not, but in some 
intermediate state after death, pleading to them at all 
can be of little avail ; while, if they are, prayers will 
reach them from one place as quickly and as efficaciously 
as from another. Most certainly the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholics respecting the invocation of saints 
involve not a few derogatory as well as extravagant 
notions — repugnant both to Scripture and to reason. 
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The church of Santa Marit^ Presso San Cdiso has, 
like that of San Ambrogio, an enclosed foreK^ourt, 
entirely separating the lower part from the street The 
coup d'ceil, which presents itself on entering it, is 
strikingly scenic ; on either hand is an elegant arcade, 
with engaged columns of the Corinthian order, on pe- 
destals, against the piers. The entablature is unbro- 
ken, and this cloister has an air of simple richness which 
contrasts not at all disagreeably with the elaborately 
and pntfusely ornamented lofty facade of the church 
itself. This jsqplendid front, which is entirely of white 
marble, was designed by Galeazzo Alessi, the same who 
built the Carignano church at Genoa, the Palazzo Sanli, 
and many other noble edifices in that city, and also the 
Palazzo Marini, the ehurch of St. Victor, &c. in Milan. 
In no respect does this design resemble that of the 
Carignano, just mentioned, but is a fantastic composition 
of parts piled up one over the other, in a manner hardly 
possible to describe, with numerous bas relief, sur- 
rounded by mouldings, niches with statues, statues 
against piers, caryatides, pyramids, termini, vases, 
acroteria, festoons of foliage, and an exceedingly bold 
and highly enriched pediment, divided into compart- 
ments ; yet, notwithstanding this profusion — and it 
would seem confusion of decoration — notwithstanding 
the strange manner in which the upper order of co- 
lumns is introduced, there being an intermediate story 
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between that and the lower one, the effect of the 
entembk is such as to silence the objections of criticism^ 
and to reconcile us to what can hardly be defended. 
Tried by the standard of either Grecian or Roman 
architecture, it will be found monstrous ; but then it 
makes such very slight pretensions to that character, 
that it can hardly in fairness be accused of deviating 
firom what it evidently does not aim at. The same 
may be said of the interior, which is in a rich showy 
style, with even some degree of simplicity in the order 
(Corinthian), but surcharged with heavy ornaments ; and 
the pedestals, on which the pilasters against the piers are 
raised, are not only too high, but are cut up by fanciful 
panelling, as is the case with some other parts. 

Instead of entering into particulars respecting any 
other of the numerous churches, I prefer speaking of the 
celebration of the Fite Dieuj which took place during 
our stay, and the preparations for which occupied several 
days, during which seats were erected in the streets 
the procession was to pass through, and in the piazza of 
the Duomo. These stagings were decorated with silk 
hangings, many of which had ample fringes of gold, 
making as splendid and gallant an array as the 
lists for a tournament. The show itself commenced 
early in the morning, and was certainly an imposing 
spectacle, conducted with all possible pomp. The 
procession was headed by a troop of military on horse^ 
back, wearing boughs of laurel in their capfe. Imme- 
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diately next to these followed a long train of church 
dignitaries and other ecclesiastics in white robes, and 
with scarlet caps; then five gold and three silver 
crosses, and a number of persons bearing tapers ; and all 
the officers of the viceroy's household, dressed in their 
gala attire. After them came a canopy, beneath which 
was the host, carried in state by a bishop, whose train 
was borne by four pagesp This was followed by another 
company, consisting of t)ersons in black, and soldiers 
¥rith muskets and fixed bayonets ; the latter preceding 
the viceroy, who wore a profusion of orders. Then 
again came more ecclesiastics, a regiment of cavalry 
five abreast, and, lastly, a train of state carriages : — a 
Lord Mayor's show is but a poor quaker-like solemnity, 
in comparison with this pageant. 

The crowd, as may be supposed, was tremendous; 
and not only every window but even the tops of the 
houses were lined with spectators, which, considering 
the frequency of such exhibitions, and the duration of 
them, is remarkable enough. The one I am now 
speaking of lasted an entire week, the procession 
visiting all the churches in turn, after the cathedral, 
so that there was ample time for gratifying curiosity, 
and joining in this peripatetic devotion, although the 
finest part of the show is limited to the vicerojr's ap- 
pearance in it. 

As Milan is noted for possessing one of the finest 
cathedrals in all Italy, which it may be allowed to do^ 
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without excepting even St. Peter's at Rome, so is it 
likewise for one of the largest theatres. After its 
Duomo, one of the principal Iwm of the city, is the 
theatre called La Scala, a strange unmeaning name in 
itself, but derived from that of a church which for- 
merly occupied the same site. It was erected by Pier- 
marini in 1776, and externally its appearance is almost 
as puzzling as its name, there being nothing whatever 
to indicate the purpose the building is applied to; 
neither is there much merit of any kind in the design 
to atone for the want of expressive character : the in- 
terior, too, is more striking for its extent than for any 
particular beauties of form or decoration. Even its 
size, — and the remark applies to other large modern 
theatres, — is attended with more inconvenience than 
advantage, except as regards the general coup d'oeil of 
the house ; for although it may be possible to see the 
stage from every box, at least from the front seat, 
there are so many tiers of boxes (not fewer than six) 
that half the spectators must be placed by far too high, 
and consequently lose the chief part of the scenic 
effect Where the house is so lofty, it is quite prepos- 
terous to carry up the boxes to the very ceiling ; how- 
ever, as the performance on the stage seems to be 
generally considered the least important concern, the 
inconvenience is by no means so great as it would be 
were the dramatic representation and the illusion of 
the scene the chief considerations. In fact, the theatre 
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is in Italy little more than a place of rendezvous to 
which people resort for the laudable pui*pose of whiling 
away their time, and escaping the horrors of being 
forced to pass an evening at home. A new piece, a 
new or popular singer, or some particular air or duet, 
may engage the notice of the audience ; but the busi- 
ness of the stage is for the most part altogether un- 
heeded, until the curtain rises for the ballet, which 
invariably secures the most hushed attention. 

I will say nothing against the fantastic extravagant 
attitudinising of the dancers*; that is merely a question 
of taste. It is certainly supremely unnatural and 
forced, therefore hardly reconcileable with grace — at 
least with the notions of it entertained by artists and 
theorists. But the undisguised pruriency and too sig- 
nificant luxuriousness of the scenes so represented call 
for graver censure. Such studied exhibitions of vo- 
luptuousness may possibly find apologists, who will con- 
tend that they do not indicate immorality on the part 
of the public who encourage them. Would that this 
could be satisfactorily demonstrated I Yet how can we 
reconcile a predilection for such open and ostentatious 
display of sensual desires and passions? The refinement 
of art is pushed almost to the very verge of disgusting 
grossness, without even that moderate regard for decency 

* Le attitudini si, che son tremende ! 

Qual fa corvette, qua] galoppa, o traina 

Con cento smoriie, o torciture orrende. 

Salv. Rosa, 
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which withholds people from publicly countenancing 
what they cannot but know to be corrupt. To allure, 
to seduce, to inflame, appear to be the chief aims of such 
performances ; nor is it to be supposed either that the 
pure will escape contamination from them, or that they 
who allow themselves to be unreserved spectators of them, 
before so many eyes, will be particularly scrupulous and 
guarded on occasions where there are no witnesses to 
their actions. It would be almost a miracle were the 
youthful and the female mind to go away untainted 
irom such exhibitions, the only defence for which is 
that private morals ,are so irremediably flagitious, that 
no greater corruption can be so learnt in public than 
what would inevitably be taught at home. 

Mrs. Jameson has given a tolerably strong instance 
of ballet morality which she witnessed at this very La* 
Scala; whereupon she, not without reason, exclaims, 
« Mothers ! English mothers ! who bring your daugh- 
ters abroad to finish their education, do ye well to 
expose them to scenes like these, and force the young 
bud of early feeling in such a precious hotbed as this ? 
Can a finer finger on the piano, a finer taste in 
painting, or any possible improvement in foreign arts 
and foreign graces, compensate for one taint on that 
moral purity which has ever been (and may it ever be I) 
the boast, the charm of English women?" To this 
question I reply, Assuredly not; and to the adjuration 
which accompanies it, I must unfeignedly respond, 
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Amen. Nevertheless, many there are who would fain 
persuade English females that the reserve of modesty 
and delicacy for which they have hitherto been noted 
are not only disagreeable, ultramontane qualities, but 
at the bottom mere unamiable, hypocritical prudery 
and starchness. 

The world has uniformly been more lenient towards 
its most insidious and dangerous foes. To attack dis- 
agreeable vices does not require much courage^ neither 
is it the most needed species of correction; much 
rather is vigilance called for against those errors which 
stand well in men's opinions, and are of fair report, 
because they flatter the indolence and frailty of our 
nature. Among them we may very well place that 
mistaken indulgence which not only spares but che- 
rishes what, if not positive and open offences, are their 
proximate causes. Even those who would shrink from 
the idea of defending or abetting unequivocal acts of 
profligacy, are nevertheless apt more or less to favour 
the corruption that too frequently leads to them, par- 
ticularly if it veils itself under some alluring form 
connected with matters of taste and amusement.' In 
dancing or singing, considered abstractedly, there is 
nothing whatever objectionable, any more than in 
walking or speakitig ; yet if they be so employed — and 
who will dare to say they are not? — as to prove incen- 
tives to looseness, it would require more than all the 
ingenuity and all the hardihood of the most brazen- 
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faced sophistry to exculpate them from the charge of 
being peiiiicious. In such cases it is quite idle to talk 
of refined art, as if that were in itself something so 
positively excellent as to excuse the actual mischief it 
occasions. The wound inflicted upon good morals is 
not the less serious because the weapon wherewith the 
blow is given is brightly polished and curiously adorned. 
This might seem too palpable a truth to need assertion, 
did we not constantly hear people talk as if the case 
were altogether different. 

In my opinion the admirers of the ballet must have 
an odd standard of morality and propriety; that is, 
supposing they are not of that class who altogether 
reject both as mere prejudices. The same may be said 
of those who have so rapturously extolled the fandango 
of the Spaniards, which is thus described by the Count 
de Crantz, ^^ Rien n'est plus gracieux ni plus indecent 
que une danse appel^e fandanffo ; elle consiste dans des 
gestes et de mouvemens extremement lascifs, qui inspi- 
rent de certaines id^es. Malgr6 tout cela les femmes 
de qualite ne se font aucun scrupule de le danser dans 
les bals publics. C'est une danse invent^e dans les 
serails ; on I'a conserv^e des maures ; et je d6fie I'homme 
le plus sage et le plus froid de n'en etre pas ^mu." 
Unless it can be shown that systematically studied in- 
delicacy — the very ostentation of salaciousness — is 
perfectly compatible with mental purity, that it 
is unattended with any danger either to those who 
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practise or to those who witness it, the meretri- 
cious ballet and fandango ought to be altogether pro- 
scribed. It must be confessed that whatever may be 
the case in Spain, the scandalous pantomime style of 
dancing tolerated upon the stage has not yet been 
adopted in our ball rooms; perhaps, because rather 
too professional to accord with the scrupulous niceties 
of etiquette; yet women who can bring themselves to 
behold without loathing such unseemly and disgraceful 
spectacles, show plainly enough that they have no more 
real modesty and no other notions of propriety than 
what mere etiquette de salon imposes upon them.* The 

* Speaking of opera-house dancing, a recent writer observes: — '" It 
certainly displays a science and a facility of evolution, of which no 
one who has not seen it can form any conception ; but when the 
dancers are females, it is not the best means which could be 
employed to inspire notions of delicacy in the minds of those ladie» 
who are among the spectators. How they can not only witness ity> 
but talk of it in terms of unqtuiUfied (tdmxratum to their acquaintances 
of the other sex, must appear passing strange to those who have not 
mixed in the society of the metropolis. In the provincial town» 
the fevourite style of female dancing at the Italian opera would not be 
tolerated for a moment. Every lady would regard it as a personal 
insult to be asked to witness such an exhibition. In America, 
again, where respect for the female sex is carried to a much greater 
extent than in Great Britain, or perhaps in any other country, 
the female dancer — even were she Taglioni herself — who should 
assume the positions, and perform the evolutions which are 
applauded to th^echo on the boards of the King's Theatre, would 
have ample cause for gratitude if she escaped being torn in pieces I 
Grant Thomburn, the great original of Gait's * Lawrie Todd,' 
went to the Italian opera one night, when in England two years 
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licence which what is called good society allow them- 
selves in this and some other matters is singularly at 
variance with that excessive chasteness of the ears 
which causes them to be shocked at many expressions 
quite innocent in themselves, or which, if not particu- 
larly refined, are far less offensive to virtue than the 
practice of applying softening and apologetic terms to 
vices. Apropos to this, I will give an anecdote which 



ago, and he, with an honest indignation which deserves all praise, says 
that ' nothing could be more shocking to one^s feelings of decency than 
to see the position* into which the female dancers put themselves. 
Sooner/ he adds, ' than consent to make such an exhibition of 
themselves, the American women would endure death in any olT its 
forms I ' "— 7%e Great Metropolis, vol. L p. 37. 

Were it not an incontrovertible and well known fact, it would 
appear incredible that such monstrous displays should be openly 
tolerated in any country professing Christianity, or even calling 
itself civilised ; displays which are the quintessence of coarse undis- 
guised sensuality, fit only for Caprsean revels, or adapted to the 
taste of Sir Epicure Mammons. As if to render such abominations 
all the more astonishing, they are not only endured but rapturously 
applauded, by a public who affect the most ridiculous ultra delicacy 
in regard to certain words and expressions which, so far from being 
at all objectionable or immoral, are employed in the Bible. It is 
true they are old-fiishioned enough, and not particularly flattering 
to ears polite ; for they honestly stigmatise vice without attempting 
ia any degree to palliate its enormity. Such, however, is the 
inconsistency of modem refinement, that people of fashion make far 
ess scruple of actually committing adultery and fornication than of 
uttering the words, the former being perfectly compatible with their 
code of morals, whereas the latter would shock the punctilio of 
good breeding ; and of course good breeding has a right to take 
precedence of both morality and religion. 
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may perhaps make the reader some amends for the 
lecture I have inflicted upon him. A plain country 
gentleman, who was altogether unacquainted with the 
vocabulary of the fashionable world, happened to be in 
company where some afiair of flirtation was a good deal 
canvassed. After listening some time he addressed him- 
self to his neighbour with, " And pray, Sir, what may 
this same flirtation mean ? As far as I can make out, 
flirtation is only some fine, new-fangled word for what 
we old-fashioned folks used to call fornication ; but I 
suppose we must do so no longer/' 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THEATRES**— OIROLAMO. LA BRERA, OR GALLERY OF 

THE FINE ARTS. — THE FORO BONAPARTE. — AMPHI- 
THEATRE. — PORTA DI MARENGO. PORTA NUOVA. 

PALAZZO MARINI. PALAZZO BELGIOJOSO. PALAZZO 

BELLOTTI. GREAT HOSPITAL. VERRl. — PASSERONi; 

AND HIS POEM " IL CICERONE." 

Besides La Scala, Milan possesses some other theatres 
of less renown, one of which, II Teatro de Filodram- 
matichi, belongs to a society of amateurs, and was erected 
by the Cavalier Luigi Canonica, a living Milanese 
architect and antiquary of deservedly high reputation. 
The same architect also built the handsome little theatre 
called II Teatro Re; not very far from which is a larger 
one called II Teatro della Canobiana. This last men- 
tioned is in the street Contrada Larga, and was built 
after the designs of Piermorini, who ei'ected La Scala. 
There is also a theatre expressly for the performances 
of burratini or fantoccini, which are said to be admirably 
well managed, the action of the puppets being almost 
deceptive. The principal character in these perform- 
ances is Girolamo, a kind of abstract personification 
of the Lombard demos, whose witticisms and blunders 
are greatly relished by the Milanese of all ranks, al- 
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though the humour in which he indulges more fre- 
quently than not partakes of a degree of ribaldry that 
one would imagine could be endured only by the most 
vulgar audience ; neither is it recommended by any par- 
ticular novelty, most of the pleasantries he is made to 
utter being of a very hackneyed kind. Girolamo has a 
spice of Sancho Panza about him, but withal a stronger 
tincture of buffoonery. Burlesque operas and traves- 
ties are occasionally represented, compared with which 
our Tom Thumb is almost a sober, regular drama. 

Of late years Milan has been able to boast of a very 
extensive institution for the fine arts, where, in addition 
to the gallery for paintings, the collection of casts, and 
the schools of engraving, there is a library containing 
120,000 volumes, an observatory and a botanic garden^ 
It is called the College of Brera, or simply the Brera, 
and originally belonged to a religious community named 
the Umiliati ; yet that they did not entirely abstract 
themselves from secular afiairs and worldly concerns is 
evident, since they carried on a traffic in wool, which 
proved so thriving a trade with them that they acquired 
immense wealth. This prosperity did not improve 
their morals or their discipline ; for they in a short time 
became so very lax in both as to incur the displeasure 
of the cardinal archbishop, San Carlo Borromeo : he 
accordingly set about reforming them in good earnest; 
on which occasion he was near paying very dearly for 
his interference. Whatever humility they might at 
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one time have been gifted with had long disappeared ; 
and the chiefe of the order determined to get rid of so 
troublesome and austere a censor as the cardinal. With 
so determined a character cajolery was entirely out of 
the question ; they scrupled not, therefore, to have re- 
course to decisive measures ; and one of them named 
Girolamo Faring engaged to silence him for ever, not 
by a bull but by a bullet His murderous aim, how- 
ever, was attended with no more serious consequences 
to the cardinal, than damaging. his robes; but the con- 
%equeoc^ to the brotherhood were serious indeed; for 
tb^ ■ o|:xler wa^ immediately .sjuppressed by Pius V. in 
1^70, and Saf), C^xlo was l^ft. to disfiose of their im- 
mense, pq^ses^ion^ as be thought fit. He accordingly 
bestQwed tbe Brera on the Jesuits, together with re- 
venuep for maintaining public schools; and in their 
li^^ds it continued untU their order was in its turn 
suppressed. 

The building, which was not completed until towards 
^h§ end of the last century, when it was finished by the 
architect Piermarini, attests^ thfe tasjte for magnificence 
i^ which the Jesuits particularly indulged. It is en- 
teried through a court surrounded by loggias, forming 
lower and upper arcades; the arches of the former 
r^tii^g uppn coupled columns of the Doric order, and 
those of the latter on Ioni<? ones. The oolumns of 
e^ch pair, however, are somewhat wider apart than is 
usual where they are coupled; a circumstance that oc^ 
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casions some appearance of weakness : neitfaei^ do the 
upright plain panels between the arches contribute al 
all to architectural beauty. Another defect is, that l^e 
columns of the upper order are raised upon pedestals 
instead of being either placed upon a continued stylo- 
bate, or resting immediately upon the entablature of 
the lower order, as in the galleries of the court of the 
Great Hospital. 

Adjoining the lower porticoes are the schools of 
design, both pictorial and architectural^ and other 
apartments. On the upper floor are the library and 
Pinacothica or picture gallery : the first mentioned of 
these occupies eight rooms; the latter nine, namely, 
five larger ones and four cabinets. An enumeration of 
even the principal paintings in this extensive collection 
is entirely out of the question here. Suffice then to 
say, that many exceedingly fine specimens of the dif- 
ferent schools and various aeras of art are to be found 
in it. One of the most famed is the picture of the 
marriage of Saint Joseph and the Virgiti, by Raphael, 
with the date 1504. The figure of the Virgin is par- 
ticularly admired, as exhibiting sotnething quite celestial, 
although some connoisseurs insist that the countenance 
bears a decided resemblance to the FornarincL^ a lady 
who was certainly not of the most immiu^ulate and 
celestial character. How far it is allowable for artists to 
palm ladies of easy virtue upon us for saints and ce- 
lestial beings I leave to abler casuists to determine, 
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merely observing that this licence on the part of 
Catholic painters does not seem quite reconcileable with 
the professed tenets of the Catholic church.* 

* Should the aboye remark be deemed no better than a most 
illiberal sneer on the part of such a Tramontane as myself, let the 
reader ponder upon the caustic and too well merited reproach upon 
the shameless abuse of painting in churches, by one who was not 
only an Italian and a catholic, but himself an artist of superior 
talent : — 

Piu tavola non v* e che almen aa. casta, 
Che per i tempj la pittura insana 
La religion col puttanesmo impasta. 

O quanti Arrelli in quest* etk profana, 
Di numi in cambio nelle sacre tele 
Dipingono il bardassa e la puttana ! 

Onde tradito poi lo stuol fedele. 
Con scellerata e foUe idolatria, 
Porge i voti all inferno e le querek. 

Che d' un angelo in vece e di Maria . : 
D' Ati il Yolto s* adora e di Medusa, 
L' effigie d' un Batillo, o d' un arpia. 
The whole of this third satire of Salvator's is startlingly severe, 
and its severity is unfortunately but too well merited. Both artists 
and connoisseurs might study it with advantage, and not^ least of all 
those passages wherein the poet inveighs against the taste for im- 
pure and meretricious paintings : — 

Gla impudichi Caracci ad i Tiziani 
Con figure da chiassi han profanati 
I palazzi di principi christiani. 
Sol di femmine ignude i re fregiati 
Hanno i lor gabinetti. 
These said femmme ignude are very favourite subjects with Mr. 
Etty, who, for aught I know, may be a perfect Xenocrates himself, 
and proof against all their allurements; yet it is to be feared that 
such is not the case with the majority of spectators; and a modest 
woman must feel that her sex is more vilified than honoured by such 
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• As may be supposed, there are many works belonging 
to the Milanese school, both anterior and subsequent to 
Da Vinci, and several of them are by masters whose 
names are comparatively little known. It is to be re-^ 
gretted that there are so few by Da Vinci himself, one 
of the most accompUshed and philosophical artists the 
world has ever seen, and one whose grandeur of manner 
was equal to the singular care and diligence of his 
execution. No better guide can be pointed out for the 
student, particularly at a time when little more is 
thought requisite to insure success than specious dex- 
terity, bravura effects of the pencil, on the one hand ; 
or the mere pains-taking copying of nature, as a pattern^ 
on the other. Some of those who abandon themselves 
to the first-mentioned of these errors, seem to be 
of opinion that fine colouring is utterly incompatible 
with any thing like drawing, such an amorphous as* 
semblage of tints, lights, and shadows do their canvasses 
— pictures they cannot be called — exhibit. In drawing; 
some of our geniuses at home are far behind even 
second or third rate Italian painters of the present day, 
greatly fallen off as they are from their predecessors a 
couple of centuries ago.* A great deal is said about; 

exhibition of its personal charms, where they are set forth to view 
with the most studied voluptuousness. 

O pittori, O pittori I il ciel prepara 

Forse al vostro fallir le pene ultrici, 

* An English R.A. might here be mentioned who annually sends 
to Somerset House the most monstrous pictorial abortions, o^ 
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encouraging art, and ardsts seem to be agreed that the 
public are both stingy and fitupid because they do not 
pet theai» and^^ them, and fondle them, to the extent 
of their demands ; focgettii^ ako, that if the public are 
somewhat cold, they themselves cannot be accused of 
being too enthusiastic. Were there no other differcatce, 
in fact, between the followers of art in its palmy days, 
and those who now enlist themselves uiider its banners 
there would still be this, that while the former Uredjbr 
art the lattor chie%'Study how to live iy it, prefi»*ri]ig it 
for its genteelness as a profession, either to tiie shop or 
the counting-house. While we were iii this gaQery at 
the Brera, we observed an English youth to whom the 
last mentioned remark would well aj^ly ; he wi» a smart 
dandy, or what would formerly have been called dap- 
per, figure, who, sketch-book in hand, had placed him- 
self in attitude before one of the pictures ; but he was 
evidently more occupied with himtelf than in examining 
the painting, for after a few flourishes with his pencil 
in his book, he clapped it to with an air, and humming 
an air, attitudinised away with much consequence to 
some other part of the room. Hardly is it of such 
pretty fellows that artists are to be made. 

In the immediate school of Da Vinci there were some 

nonsense pictures conceivable. His admirers are pleased to say 
that they display great imagination ; they certainly must be gifted 
with a large ftmd of it themselves if they imagine they can discern 
any meaning, any distinct image of visible objects in those framed 
itices of rainbow ! 
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able men, yet none of great power; and they seem for 
the most part to have satisfied themselves with adhering 
to him, as far as they were capable of doing so, instead 
of venturing into other tracks, still keeping in the 
same direction. Neither do any of them seem to have 
striven to overtake him in such works as his Cenacolo, — 
one of those which confers the reputation of an entire 
lifetime — but rather confined themselves to the common- 
place class of Catholic subjects — Madonnas and Bam- 
binos attended by angels and saints ; that is, to mere 
figure painting, a walk of the art not admitting any 
great force of imagination or variety of ideas, especially 
on so confined a theme; and to be redeemed fi-om 
sheer insipidity and vacuity only by the charms of a 
captivating executior^ Hence, if Catholicism was in the 
earlier stages of art beneficial to it, it hardly was so 
afterwards when, confining the painter to subjects 
already completely vses^ it afforded him little other 
opportunity of distinguishing himself than by manual 
cleverness alone. Simpering angels, however ably 
drawn and coloured, soon become wearisome by con- 
stant repetition in different pictures, although particular 
ones may have an enduring charm. At any rate, one 
would imagine that the Italians possess a sufficient stock 
of Madonnas and Bambinos upon canvass, to render 
any other kind of multiplication of them quite un* 
necessary ; and it certainly is extraordinary, that in a 
countiy where all classes have the credit for possessing 
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an almost instinctive taste for the beautiful, such 
abominable yet ludicrous caricatures as Madonnas in 
silk gowns and millinery, and Bambinos with tinsel 
crowns, should be at all tolerated ; unless, indeed, by 
way of mortification to the eye, and humiliation to 
popular pride. Still, as we can hardly admit such a 
reason, we may very well be aUowed to question, 
whether the' people really possess the refined perception 
attributed to them. Even granting that there is 
nothing at all improper or indecorous, as far as 
religion is concerned, there is most undeniably some- 
thing exceedingly repugnant to good taste, in dressing 
up an image in real clothes, and that too with such 
utter disregard to truth of costume, that the Madonna, 
when so bedizened, may literally be said to be 
travestied.* Oftener than not, such figures look as if 

* Those who have been so scandalised at my narrow-mindedness, 
particularly as shown in my unqualified disapprobation of the mode 
in which the Sabbath is infringed in Catholic countries, where it is 
distinguished from other days of the week only by holiday making, 
amusements and pranks, — those, I say, who have all but asserted 
that the liveliness of Roman Catholicism is so far more congenial 
with the spirit of true religion than the soberness of Protestantism, 
have nevertherless suffered me to pass unreproved for my equally 
narrow-minded comments on the stupid superstitions encouraged 
by the Romish Church. I am therefore at liberty to suppose that 
even its professed advocates feel it utterly out of their power to 
offer any thing like a decent excuse for th«n. One review, 
decidedly Catholic in its principles, and of course disposed to lash 
me to the best of its ability, entirely passed over this ground of 
offence on my part, instead of taking the opportunity of vindicating 
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they had been rigged out from the wardrobe of some 
company of strollers, so desperately fine are they, and so 



the practices I had bo decidedly condemned. In fact, granting the 
writer all that he demands, it amounts to no more than that there is 
nothing actually irreconcileable with moral and religious feeling in 
the manner the peasantry employ themselves on Sundays. But 
this certainly does not extend to the inhabitants of cities, where 
the theatres are thronged on those evenings ; whicn can hardly be 
described as closing the day with religious exercises. Neither 
is it shown by the advocates for Catholicism, that the people 
receive any spiritual instruction during the time they actually spend 
within the walls of their churches. They hear a mass, a service 
in a language they do not understand ; they hear the tinkling of 
bells, behold lighted tapers and priests dressed in gay attire ; and 
they may bow to crucifixes and images : but beyond these empty 
forms and externals of religion, there is nothing to occupy their 
minds, enlarge their faculties, or lead them to a proper knowledge 
of their Creator. Or, were Catholicism and Protestantism upon 
the same level in these respects, there would still remain a wide 
chasm between them. To go no farther than masses for the dead, 
confession, absolution, penftnce : these constitute sufi^ciently broad 
distinctions ; and however plausibly they may be defended in theory, 
most certain it is that in practice they have proved the reverse of 
favourable to true religion and piety. Again the charge of narrow- 
mindedness against Protestants does not come with the best 
possible grace from those who would defend a church which holds 
that there is no hope for salvation beyond its own pale, and 
which, consequently, if consistent with itself, cannot but regard 
all other sects as utterly abandoned to reprobation. This is at 
least next door neighbour to narrow-mindedness, some will say 
narrow-mindedness itself of the most desperate kind. Neither is 
it illiberal and ignorant Protestant travellers alone who give un- 
favourable pictures of Catholicism, and its effect on public morals, 
since far more highly coloured ones are to be found in the literature 
of the Italians themselves, narratives all the more injurious because 
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preposterously absurd is the style of their Anery^ 
Compared with die dresses into which these holj 
puppets are put, even the prints of " new fashions" are 
graceful ; yet of them it has well been observed, that 
they are such fashions as no lady out of bedlam, or who 
cared to keep out of it, would think of putting hersdf 
into. 

Here I will anticipate the critics by confessing that 
the above remarks have no particular, or, if they like, 
no connection whatever with the Pinacotheca of La 
Brera. NHmporte : they are at least quite as germane 
to the matter, as those rigmarole ecstasies and digres- 
sions on girls' ankles, which one traveller is so given to 
indulge in, — so much so, that he seems more than 
once to have walked into a cathedral and out again, 
without noticing aught besides the pretty under-- 
standings of the female part of the congregation he 
found there. • 

From the Pinacotheca we proceeded to the apart- 
ments containing the bas-reliefs and other works of 
plastic art, among which are some few reliefs in marble, 
and some casts from Canova. In one of these rooms 



quite exempt from the suspicion of being tinctured with aught of 
party bitterness and religious antipathy. The grossest misrepre- 
sentations, therefore, if there be any, have proceeded from Italians, 
and Catholics themselves. It would be as well to disprove those 
more severe accusations instead of expending so much animad- 
version on the comparatively futile objections of modern travellers. 
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were four porpliyry columns, that once belonged to the 
church of San Cai'poforo, which together with some 
other churches and convents has been suppressed. 
From these^ when they were dismantled, there were 
taken several ancient paintings and frescos^ which were 
skilfully detached from the walls, and are now to be 
seen arranged in a long corridor that serves as a 
vestibule to the giUlery at the Brera* 

Almost every lai'ge city has some one public place, 
or street, which peculiarly distinguishes it from every 
other : thus Berlin has its unter den Linden, St Peters- 
burg its Nevsky Protpeei, Madrid its Pradb, Venice St, 
Mark's Place, and its Grand Canal. Nor is Milan 
without its indicial feature of the kind, which is to be 
found in what is called the Foro Bonaparte. This is 
an exceedingly large open space, on one side of which 
was situated the castle, erected on the ruins of an 
earlier one, by Francesco Sforza ; but of which what 
liow remains has been converted into barracks. On 
this extensive esplanade, which is now planted with 
alleys of trees that affi>rd very agreeable public walks, 
it was intended to erect a noble forum, surpassing in 
extent and magnificence all those of which any record 
have bben left ; yet this project, like many others that 
could be mentioned, was never advanced beyond paper. 
It may be seen in the splendid volume of engravings 
published of it by the architect Antolini; and so far it 
has the advantage over the palace of the King of 
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Rome, which Napoleon the First intended to erect as 
the imperial residence for Napoleons in perpetuum. 
Could he quietly have amused himself and his pieople 
by building palaces at hottie, perhaps the Foro 
Bonaparte might also have arisen to grace the cis- 
alpine capital ; but his colossal ambition, while making 
a plunge at every thing, overswayed itself, and fell to 
rise no more. Only. the same resistless fiat which 
ordered the Milanese to complete their Duomo, could 
have accomplished so vast an undertaking as this Foro; 
which it must be allowed would have bestowed extra- 
ordinary splendour on the city, and would doubtless 
have been followed up by other public improvements, 
one of which ought to have been the formation of a 
spacious street extending from the Foro to the cathedral 
— not in a direct line, but taking a sweep so as to 
terminate in and enlarge the Piazza del Duomo before 
the west front of the edifice. 

By the barracks before mentioned, the Foro is 
separated fi*om the Piazza d'Armi, a large inclosure, 
rather more than 2000 feet square, in the centre 
of one side of which, namely, that facing the bar- 
racks, stands the magnificent marble arch of the 
Simplon; and on one of the othera (the N.E.) the 
Amphitheatre or Arena. This arch and amphitheatre 
stand foremost among the architectural achievements 
of Italy in the present century : the former is a par- 
ticularly noble and majestic structure, without any rival. 
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except it be that of the Barrifere d'Etoile at Paris. 
The one at Milan^ however, is entirely of marble, at 
least externally, and is no less remarkable for the 
tasteful design and beautiful finish of the details, than 
for the sumptuousness of the material. In size, it 
would form a dozen of such poor little toys as that 
which is so lackadaisically stuck up before the palace in 
St, James's Park ; and which will pepetuate the name of 
John Nash.* That of Luigi Cagnola will descend to 
posterity with more renown, even from the arch of the 
Simplon alone, than Nash will obtain by all he ever 
executed. 



♦ Exceedingly is it to be regretted that there was not even a 
limited competition for a building that has cost the country a sum 
which, if properly applied, would have been sufficient for a really 
magnificent work, — one that would have been a credit to the 
nation, and a noble ornament to the metropolis. It would not 
be difficult, indeed, to point to specimens of greater architectural 
ugliness ; but it would hardly be possible to find one of more con- 
summate, irremediable meanness. Blore has been doctoring it, but 
it won't do ; it is perfectly incurable; and now after being foolishly 
extravagant in squandering a million on what we are heartily 
ashamed of, we are going to be as sillily penurious in limiting the 
estimates for Mr. Barry's plans for the new Houses of Parlimnent, 
since they, it seems, must not come up to that sum by one or two 
hundred thousand pounds, although even a million would be but 
moderate, considering how much larger that pile will be than the 
palace, to say nothing of superior architectural merit. There then 
would at any rate be something for John Bull to show and boast 
of for his cash, whereas he is so heartily ashamed of Nash's 
handiwork, that he would hardly grudge giving half as much as it 
has cost to have it buried up for ever. 
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In the adjoining Arena, Canonica, the contemporary 
and survivor of Cagnola, has given us an imitation of 
an ancient amphitheatre, upon a still larger scale than 
any similar work of the Romans, it being an ellipse of 
about 800 feet, by 400 ; dimensions that would give it 
a superiority even over the Colisseum. In other respects, 
however, it must be confessed that it falls very far short 
both of that and the edifice at Verqna, for there are not 
more than eight rows of gradinl, which do not rise above 
twenty feet ; which want of height, together with the 
much greater extent of open iprea, causes it to assume 
altogether a different character, and appear little more 
than an inclosure surrounded by a single prcBcincHo of 
seats; whereas in all the ancient amphitheatres, the 
external walls are exceedingly lofty, and consist of tiers 
of arcades. Here, on the contrary, there is only one 
series of semicircular arches, disposed at a considerable 
distance from each other, with a plain square-headed 
doorway beneath it, and the summit is finished by a 
balustrade. Nevertheless, the whole is a work of great 
magnitude, and was completed within a comparatively 
short time. The principal entrance is at one extremity 
through an arch, with two fluted Doric columns on each 
si4e of it, supporting an enriched entablature, and a 
pediment filled with sculpture, placed against a podium, 
or low unbroken attic. This frontispiece rises much 
higher than the external wall, the impost of the arch 
itself being on a level with the top of the balustrade. 
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There is, also, on^one side, namely, that adjoining the 
Piazza d' Armi, a raised loggia of eight Corinthian 
columns of red granite, containing seats for the Viceroy 
and his suite, and with a saloon behind it, whose win- 
dows open on the Piazza. This unique structure was 
erected by order of Buonaparte, as a place of public 
amusement and recreation for his Milanese lieges, where 
they might be gratified not only by horse and foot races, 
for which it is exceedingly well adapted, but also by 
aquatic exhibitions, and rowing matches, as the arena 
can be laid completely under water in a very short time. 
A festival of this last-mentioned kind was given on the 
occasion of the birth of the King of Rome, — almost 
the only one, I believe, that has ever taken place. 

Some of the gates to the city are exceedingly hand- 
some pieces of architecture, particularly that called the 
Porta di Marengo or Porta Ticinense, which was built 
by Cagnola.* It answers, however, better to the idea 

* It is strange — perhaps I should say it would be strange, were 
it not perfectly telon let regies, that hard^ any mention was 
made of such an eminent individual as the late Marchese Cagnola 
by any of our English journals and periodicals. No memoir of 
him b to be found even in the voluminous obituary of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, which, with such amiable solicitude, embalms its 
monthly host of illustrious nobodies, — people whose names will 
never be heard of more, superannuated yellow admirals, doughty 
post captains, the authors of charity sermons and pamphlets, small 
literati, and still smaller editors, dowagers and tabbies of quality, 
minor performers and playwrights, book makers and index makersi 
caricaturists and getters up of " embellished literature " a la Mr. 
Bright'un. 

R 
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of a propyhBum^ than to that of a gate, inasmuch as it 
consists of a double range of colfimns, forming a kind 
of open loggia or halL Elach front exhibits two 
columns in antis, of the Ionic order, and is surmounted 
by a pediment. Although there is a d^ee of Grecian 
simplicity and gracefulness in this structure^ very unusual 
in Italy, there is also the decided impress of the Italian 
school: the capitals are meagre cconpared with those of 
the Grecian Ionic, and their want of bulk and depth 
occasions the columns themselves to look disproportion-* 
ably tall, and they would be tall even were the shafts 
reduced by deep capitals and neckings. Again, the 
capitals of the antse or pilasters are similar to those of 
the columns, which might not have been so objectionable 
had the angular volutes been turned diagonally. Pro* 
bably the architect was unwilling to appear to innovate 
too much, and therefore made a sort of compromise with 
the taste of his countiymen ; and considering what ex- 
ceedingly grotesque fancies the eye is accustomed to in 
Italy, the whole of tliis design must be allowed to be 
exceedingly chaste. 

The Porta Nuova, built by Zanoja*, is another mo- 

* Giuseppe Zanoja, professor of ardiitecture in the academy, 
who was bom at Oin^;na near Lago Maggiore> and died Oct. I6th, 
1817, was not only an able architect, but an exceedingly clever 
poet, and one of the best writers Italy has ever produced. A 
portrait of him is prefixed to the Raccolta di Poesie Sadriche, 
forming , part of the Edizione delle Opere Classiche Italiane del 
Secolo xviii. printed at Milan. 
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dei*n gate, displaying considerable taste, and a tolerably 
successful attempt to combine the sobriety of Grecian, 
with the play and fancy of Italian architecture. It 
consists of a spacious centre arch, surmounted by an 
entablature and pediment supported by a single fiiited 
Corinthian column on each side, which Is planted 
against the centre of each arch pier. This portion of 
the design forms altogether a lofty mass rising much 
higher than the rest; on each side of it is a smaller arch 
which may be considered as being included within, and 
forming part of the wings which advance forward in 
continuation of the lateral entrances. On their returns 
or sides towards the arch, these wings exhibit low colon- 
nades (facing each other), with two Grecian Doric 
columns, and an insulated pilaster at the angle; there are, 
however, no triglyphs in the frieze, which is left quite 
plain. The entablature is surmounted by a low Attic, 
which does not rise higher than the impost of the large 
central arch. TTie whole is well connected together, 
and possesses much propriety of character, which can- 
not be affirmed of those arches which, being entirely in- 
sulated, have too much the appearance of being merely 
pieces of decoration, erected for no other purpose than 
that people may pass under them. 

Though not particularly noted for its palazzi, Milan 
can boast of some handsome ones. That close by the 
church of San Fedele, which was formerly called the 
Palazzo Marini, but is now the Palazzo di Finanza, 
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and which was built by Galeazzo Alesi^i the architect 
of the front of Santa Maria near San Celso, is, if not 
exactly beautiful, a rich and imposing mass, of three 
orders. While it is quite as pure as the generality of 
Palladio's fedifices — I do not say ttiore so — it greatly 
buipasses them in spirit and effect. Even what may be 
considered a licence, namely, the ponderous cornice 
which crowns the whole, and which is certainly excessive 
and disproportioned, if considered as belonging to the 
upper order alone, is infinitely preferable to the dry 
and tame mode which prevails in the works of the 
Vicentine architect, of terminating his elevations by an 
attic story, whose cornice is a mere moulding, and which 
Jby the size of its windows, evidently betrays that its 
floor descends below the cornice of the order on which 
it is placed. 

The Palazzo Belgiojoso, in the piazza of the same 
nam^, had a splendid fa9ade, though it must be con- 
fessed that there is much which is objectionable* in th^ 
details, especially in the windows of the principal floor, 
the friezes of which are reduced or made narrower by 
means of a concave sweep, in order to allow room for 
their cornices between the pilasters. It is one of the 
numerous buildings designed in this city by Giuseppe 
Piermarini, a native of Foligno, who, as has already 
been mentioned, was the architect of the theatre La 
Scala. 

The Palazzo del Governo, formerly belonging to 
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M. Diotti, has a modern front in a style of noble sim* 
plicity, highly creditable to its designer Gilardoni. Tlie 
basement, which is rusticated, comprises a ground-floor 
and mezzanine, above which are two stories, the first of 
which has a range of pediments to the windows. The 
whole is crowned by a very bold cantiliver comicione, 
which produces a striking eflect Columns and pilasters 
there are none, except the four at the entrance; their en- 
tablature, however, does not rise higher than the base- 
ment, and serves as a balcony before the three middle 
windows above ; consequently these columns form rather 
a porch or portal, than a portico. They are, moreover, 
one of the very few instances I met with in Italy, of any 
application of the Orecian Doric order ; and it can 
hardly be quoted as a very judicious one, because all 
the rest is too decidedly Italian — although of a very 
sober cast — to harmonise with them so well as could 
be wished. Here a Roman Doric would have been 
incontestably preferable. 

Adjoining the public garden, which is on the east of 
the city, is situated the elegant structure, erected in 
1790, by the architect PoUak, for Count Belgiojoso, 
proprietor of the palace already n^entioned. This was 
afterwards styled the villa Buonaparte. It consists of a 
basement with arcades, supporting an Ionic order, which 
includes a principal floor and mezzanine, with a series 
of reliefs in panels between them.^ The extremities 
of the facade form tetrastyle pavilions, crowned by 
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pediments enridied with sculpture. There is also A 
raqge of statues al<Hig the halustrade^ besides others on 
the pediments; but owing to their being so thickly 
planted, they do not produce so pleasing an effect as 
they would have done^ had they been more sparingly 
employed. 

To the above may be added the elegant fafade of 
the Palazzo Bellotti, the pn)duction of the architect 
Canoniea. It has a recessed hexastyle loggia of the 
Ionic order, resting on a rusticated bfuement, and it is 
worthy of note that the columns are fluted, which is 
rather unusual for Italy, notwithstanding that its ar- 
chitects affect so much embellishment, and frequently re- 
sort to such extravagance in order to obtain all the rich- 
ness their fimcy can suggest - Many other palaces and 
private residences deserve to be noticed ; but I shaU, 
perhaps, already be accused of having devoted too much 
space to the subject. 

I therefore now pass to the great hospital, which, 
whether considered as an institution or an edifice, calls 
for some little mention. In point of size, it is the 
largest pile of building in the whole city ; and although 
first begun in the middle of the fifteenth century, that 
is, in 1456, it was not entirely completed till towards 
the end of the eighteenth. The exterior, which is of 
brick, and is in a mixed style, has nothing particularly 
to recommend it, except its great extent; but the 
central court surrounded by two arcaded galleries. 
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makes a very noble appearance. The arches of the 
first or lower one rest on Ionic columns, of a bolder 
character than that order generally assumes in Italy ; 
those of the other on Corinthian ones. And here the 
arches, which have coffered archivolts, spring imme- 
diately from the capitals of the columns ; a mode greatly 
preferable to that of introducing an unmeaning lump of 
entablature over each column, which has too much the 
appearance of a second capital placed over the first, as 
if tlie columns had been found too low for their 
purpose. 

The charity i^ richly endowed and liberally con- 
ducted, applicants being admitted without regard to. 
their country or their religion. Bequests to it are very 
frequent ; since hardly any one in affluent circumstances 
dies without leaving some legacy to this hospital, which 
has occasionally received donations of large amount. 
Among the names of its. benefactors, I observed that of 
Cardinal Caprara. Milan contains several asylums, 
both public ai^d private, for insane patients,, who are 
treated with equal mildness, as in the Cusa de' Matti at 
Palermo, of which having spoken at some length in a 
former work, it is unnecessary to enter here into any 
details. All, therefore, that I shall observe in regard 
to it is, that the imfortunate inmates are allowed to 
amuse themselves with billiards, chess, or cards ; which 
latter species of play, though it may possibly contribute 
to tlie recovery of the actually miad, has doubtless 
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helped to fill the madhouses and the hospitals of all the 
civilised world. One very prevalent cause of insanity 
here is, as we were informed, an over*heated fancy 
in regard to religion, and the credulous enthusiasm 
which the Catholic priesthood are ever on the alert to 
encourage. 

As may be imagined, so considerable a place as 
Milan has both given birth to, and been the residence 
of, many eminent characters in literature and art. 
Among those of latter times miay be mentioned Verri, 
better known in this country by his eloquent classic work, 
entitled <^ Le Notti Romane," than by his " Storia di Mi- 
lano,'' and other historical and statistical writings; Parini, 
a poet whose name is sufficiendy familiar to those who 
are at all acquainted with the language in which he 
wrote; and Qiancarlo Passeroni, an author who has 
not had that notice bestowed upon him by critics and 
biographers to which he is so justly entided. Except 
that his Cicerone is one of the longest poems ever yet 
produced, either in the octave stanza, or any other 
form of versification— for it extends to the formidable 
length of 101 cantos — very little is known to English- 
men of that singular composition itself. Taking for 
his subject the life of the great Roman orator, including 
his ^^ birth, parentage^ and education," Passeroni has 
made it the vehicle of series of moral didactic lessons, 
wherein it is difficult to say whether useful and pleasant 
satire or shrewd good sense most predominates. To 
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fead it dirough consecutively from beginning to eiid^ 
is, indeed, a task that requires some patience ; for the 
course of the narrative is continually interrupted by 
reflections and digressions heaped upon each other.^ It 
is, in fact, a sort of common-place book, wherein the 
writer has deposited his thoughts and opinions on every 
subject that occurred to him : and considered in this 
point of view, it is one of the most amusing ^^ parlour- 
window books ** imaginable ; for dip into it where you 
will, you are certain of finding some pleiEtsant reading, 
that can be taken up and laid down again at pleasure. 
It is not the digressions which encumber the story ; but 
the story which encumbers and inteiTupts the digres- 
sions — those amusing, rambling, and discursive tracts 
where this most amiable, and most philosophic of the 
rhyming fraternity, the very antipode of your inane 
mawkish sonnetteers, expatiates with so much satisfaction 
to himself, and with no less to his readers* Better, 
indeed, would it have been, had he dropped the 
biography altogether, or at least retained only so much 
of it as would have served to link his cantos together, 
and to hinge his remarks upon ; or he might have easily 
have selected some more suitable groundwork for his 
purpose, if he did not care to give us a collection of 
separate Sermoni; since the continual reference to 
modem iiabits and opinions, produces a somewhat 
disagreeable contrast and jars with what he has been 
pleased to make his ostensible and main subject. 
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Cicero is liere only the poet's stalking^horsei and not 
to say it pro&nely, a bore^ to the reader at least: it 
b die poet himself, not his hero^ whom the reader 
relishes. And delightful enough it is to accoiiqpany 
him in all his varied sallies, to listen to him while he 
pleasandy discourses oa such familiRr topics .as pcnrtmit 
painting, amorous poetry, loose conversatioBi, economy 
and extravagance, the theatre, musidaos, antiquaries, 
painters, and various c/fffifera; in d<»ng which he dis* 
plays a sort of unconscious innocent snaliclousness and 
simfdiciQr that impart a keenness to his reproof, not 
always met with in the professed aatirist Indeed, s<»ne 
of the severest satire that has been penned^ occurs in 
compositions which do not assume its tide : Young is 
splendidly and luminously satiric in his Night Thoughts, 
which dullards have styled gloomy; and even the meek 
hypochondriac recluse of Olney shows himself by no 
means averse to indulge in sarcastic reflections on vice 
arid folly, which satiric touches have no doubt con- 
tributed to the popularity of his task. His picture of a 
Jemmy Jessamy preacher would of itself establish his 
claims to distinction that way* Utterly dissimilar to 
hipi in external form, and dbaekled by a most unwieldy 
unmanageable, subject, Passeroni possesses a spirit 
greatly akin to that of Cowper. There is a sly quiet 
bitterness about him, more provoking and caustic than 
positive invectives; because his simplicity and' plain 
straightforward good sense lend additional force to his 
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censures. With what malicious frankness and artlessr 
ness does he utter the most cutting reflections I There 
is hardly a folly or an absurdity, or an affectation — • 
and that is saying a good deal — against which he does 
not take some opportunity of flinging unawitres, a sharp 
stone, full in its &ce^ pretending all the while to be 
only amuung himseli, by picking up the pretty pebbles 
he finds on his path* Neither has the truth*telling and 
truth-dealing Giancarlo spared the fair sex ; since the 
ladies come in for a larger share of hi^ humorous 
animadrersions than is exactly complimentary to them. 
Many of them, he hints, dress as if performing penance 
for their overnstrict and too punctilious modesty; 
behave at church as if they were at a theatre ; fondle 
their lapdogs, and leave hired nurses to bring up their 
children ; and in order to rescue their husbands from 
the fate of Dives, generously impoverish both them and 
their families, by their amiable extravagances and 
expensive fancies. The most pungent eulogium of 
snuff ever composed in prose or rhyme, is to be met 
with in this poem ; and it is rather ungrateful on the part 
of the dealers in that article, that instead of the figure 
of a Highlander they have not adorned their shops with 
one of the author of the Cicerone —• the loquacious^ 
bantering poet ; but I should never have done, ware I 
to attempt giving an idea of a tithe of the subjects he 
has contrived to bring together in his multifarious 
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cantos ; therefore^ as be has at the end of one of theitv 
said to his readers, so must I now say to mine,-« 

£ qui lasciovi come paperi. 

Passeroni's poem has been incorrectly said by some 
to have given Sterne his first idea of Tristram Shandy ;^ 
but the only resemblance between these two productions 
is, that the ostensible narrative is quite buried under, 
and subordinate to, the digressions and commentaries of 
the respecti^ authors. Certainly they are altogether dis- 
similar in tone and moral feeling. Both writers are nearly 
on a level in regard to humour ; but the English one 
has more of positive wit than the other, and makes a 
greater parade of recondite learning. TTiere is likewise 
far knore of character in the personages to whom he 
introduces us: his Mr. Shandy and Uncle Toby are 
incomparable; but in moral feeling and purpose, the 
Englishman is infinitely inferior to the Italian; and 
the studied impurity ^d lasciviousness of ideas which 
pervade Tristram Shandy, to a degree absolutely 
nauseating, reflect lasting disgrace on the Protestant 
clergyman, while the homage constantly paid to virtue 
in the Cicerone secures our veneration for the amiable 
and exemplary Catholic priest. 

In the opinion of some, perhaps I might as well have 
suppressed a comparison so little flattering to ourselves ; 
but if we pay any regard to truth and justice, we rliust 
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frequently admit a great deal that we would gladly, if 
possible, contradict. 

By the Italians themselves, who are of course the 
hest judges of his merits in that respect, Passeroni has 
been extolled, not for any of the higher qualities of 
poetical style, which are not to be sought for in such a 
production, but for the felicity and purity of his diction, 
which alone ought to recommend it to those who study 
the language; nor could there, perhaps, be a more 
suitable book for schools and young persons, than a 
volume of extracts from the Cicerone, containing all his ' 
best didactic and most entertaining passages. 

Neither is it for his writings alone — and besides his 
principal poem, he published some others, including 
a collection of fables — that Passeroni commands our 
respect and esteem: his private life was not only 
irreproachable, but did honour to his profession; and 
the candour, benevolence, and amiability of his dis- 
position have riarely been exceeded. He lived poor, 
and poor he died ; in which respect he has many ^ 
parallels in the annals of authors ; yet of very few poets, 
indeed, can it be asserted, as it fairly may be of the 
worthy Giancarlo, that they never wrote — 

One line which, dying, they would wish to blot. 

And when we consider that his Cicerone alone 
contains no fewer than 11,097 stanzas, consequently 
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upwards of 88,000 lines, this becomes no ordinary 
praise.* 

* Passeroni died at Sfilan, December 16. 1803» at upwards of 
ninety yean of age. Shortly before his decease be compofled the 
following epitaph for himself: -^ 

'* Questa d Tuma d'un Cantore 
Che 8tamp6 tanto Tolumi, 
Scritti in yersi Italian!, 
Quante dita hanno tre mani, 
Sensa oflender i costumi 
Senza intacca o pregiudizio 
Delia fede, o de* Sovrani; 
Senza mai piaggiare il vizio ; 
Senza dare a chichessia 
In si enormi poesia 
Mala fama, o mala voce; 
Senza mat parlor d^amore : 
PasseggieTy per lo stupore 
Fatti il segno della croce ; 
E di dirgli non t' incresca 
Un devoto Rechiesca.'* 
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CHAP. XIV. 

THE CERTOSA. — RHAPSODY. ON RELIGION AND ART. — 
IM)MAMISM AND MAHOMMEDANISM^ — * VALUATION OF 

ART. A SKETCH FROM THE LIFE. ARTISTS AND 

PATRONS. ANNUALS. ENGLISH ART. MAUDLIN* 



Before finally taking leave of Milan, in order • to 
pursue, our journey northward, we determined to. make 
an excursion in the contrary direction, fon the purpose 
of visiting the celebrated Certosa, or Carthusian church 
and convent in the neighbourhood of Pavia, and the 
latter city itself. To have been at so inconsiderable 
a distance from the former, without taking that oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, would have argued a singular 
deficiency of curiosity ; nor were we on this occasion at 
all disappointed in the expectations we had formed 
beforehand. 

The sumptuous edifice of the Certosa was founded in 
1396 by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the same prince who 
commenced the cathedral at Milan. We must not, how- 
ever, give him credit for any extraordinary piety ; since 
history informs us that this apparent religious zeal was 
nothing more than the hope of thereby expiating the 
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shocking crimes of which he had been guilty ; among 
the rest, that of poisoning his own uncle Bamabo and 
bis two sons. Nor is this a solitary instance of the 
kind of devotion and religious feeling which prompted 
wealthy and powerful individuals to make their peace 
with the church, and cancel, as they superstitiously 
hoped, all their misdeeds and enormities by founding 
and endowing churches and monasteries. It is, never- 
theless, too much the custom to talk of the superior 
pie^ of former times, and to estimate as a munificent 
donor to religious establishments, many a one to whom 
might be applied the line of the satirist — 

** Qui reut donner k Dieu ce qu'il a pris au monde." 

However, on the principle tliat a gift horse is not to 
be looked in the mouth, the monks have not very nar- 
rowly questioned the motives of their founder, but 
seem to have given him credit for some degree of 
sanctity : and, indeed, it is remarkable how greatly the 
Catholic church has at all times been prepossessed in 
favour of that species of devotion which consists in 
rearing churches and embellishing altars and shrines 
with costly pieces of workmanship. Accordingly, when 
we look at this building, and consider what sums must 
have been expended upon it, we must suppose it has 
not been owing to the lukewarmness of their prayers, 
if Gian Galeazzo has not long ago been released from 
purgatorj'. 
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The fa9ade of the church, which was not commenced 
till 1474, is generally attributed to Ambrogio Fossano, 
an eminent painter and architect of that day. It 
certainly does exhibit a good deal of the painter, both 
in its composition, and in the gorgeous display of ma- 
terials which it makes, being exceedingly rich with 
marble, porphyry, and jasper, besides being profusely 
adorned with sculptures, medallions, and statues, of 
which latter there are forty-four. As to the style of 
architecture, it inclines to that termed cinquecento, but 
partakes largely, not of Grothic but Lombardic, par- 
ticularly in the numerous small round-headed arches, 
and in the windows, composed of two arches resting 
upon a muUion column between them ; which columnsi 
are here in the form of richly-sculptured candelabra. 
The whole is splendidly grotesque ; and although with- 
out that obvious mixture of styles, so striking in the 
&9ade of the duomo at Milan, it is upon the whole &r 
more bizarre. As we now behold it, this front differs 
in one respect, indeed, very materially from most Lom- 
bardic examples, there being no gable; but it has 
evidently never been completed, and there is no doubt 
that it was the intention of the architect to crown it by 
a pediment or gable of some kind. The interior is 
equally rich, and no less bizarre than the west front : 
beneath us is a marble pavement, in compartments of 
various patterns; and high over head a vault, studded 
with stars and other ornaments in gold upon a deep 
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azure ground* The pillars which 8q[>arate the middle 
aisle of the nave from the lateral ones have statues 
attached to them ; and there are seven chapels on each 
side inclosed by grines of open-work metal. These 
side chapels are still adorned with painting and sculp- 
ture, but some of the best pictures have been taken 
away and deposited in the collection at the Brera. On 
one side of the entrance into the choir stands tlie 
splendid mausoleum of Gian Galeazzo the founder, to 
whose piety I have just "been calling the reader's atten- 
tion, and whose statue is lying upon a lof^ sarcophagus 
within an open shrine or small chapel, formed by arches 
and pillars. An engraving of it may be seen in Cico- 
gnai a's Storia della Scultura, tom. ii. pi. 46, where is also 
represented one of the candalabrum-shaped pillars, 
belonging to the vdndows of the fa9ade as above men- 
tioned, and likewise some of the reliefs which are 
inserted in that front. In the opinion of Cicognara the 
sculptures which adorn this temple afford a study of the 
state and progress of the art in Lombardy at the period 
of their execution. The sumptuousness of some of the 
altars surpasses almost every thing of the kind we had 
before seen ; and it is difficult to say whether the costli- 
ness of the mosaics and other valuable materials, or the 
elaborate finish of the workmanship, excites most 
astonishment in the beholder. 

As &r as art alone is concerned I am very ready 
to allow that the Romish church is well entitled 
to our admiration : not only was art liberally patro-» 
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nized and encouraged by it, but its productions were 
accessible to all classes, and set before their eyes 
in such a manner as to associate its magnificence 
with religion, and so that the costliness and splen- 
dour thus displayed, appeared the common property 
of aU, intended for the indigent equally as for the 
opulent Nor do I deny that in this point of view 
there appears to be something generous and liberal in 
the conduct of the Roman Catholic church and its 
clergy. Still this is but a single point of view, and one 
moreover of the least importance on such a subject. If, 
indeed, art is to take precedence of religion, and the 
latter to be esteemed in proportion as it accommodates 
itself to the interests of the former, instead of the former 
being valued for its services towards the latter, then 
most undoubtedly Romanism is far worthier than any 
form of Protestantism. Yet we cannot stop here, for 
we shall be obliged also to concede that the Paganism 
of the Greeks was a much nobler religion than 
Quakerism. The Romish church, again, has been more 
profiise than disinterested in its very liberal employ^ 
ment of pageantry of all kind, being in fact unable to 
dispense with it, since it addresses itself far more to the 
senses than to reason ; and being unable to convince 
the judgment, must, by all the means it can, endeavour to 
conciliate and captivate the eyes and the imagination. 
Take away its processions, high masses and chants, 
extinguish its tapers, veil its pictures and images of 
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saints, and you leave it hardly any thing. For nearly 
a similar reasoti its policy leads it to be most con- 
veniently indulgent to those who, whatever other 
offences they may be guilty of, yield unquestioningly 
to its authority. While it is sufficiently austere to please 
such as have a taste for austerities, it is also most 
agreeably lax and complaisant towards those who are 
differently inclined. 

" Two circumstances," says Dupaty, " contribute 
especially to the happiness of the Romans. Religion 
by its absolutions always throws a veil over the past, 
and by its promises, gives a favourable colouring to the 
future. The common people are those who fear the 
least, and hope the most. They possess at once the 
blindest and most commodious rdigion. Let them but 
be present regularly at their religious ceremonies, that 
is to say, sacred theatrical exhibitions, and pronounce 
habitually certain words, and they have no doubt of 
heaven.** — Certainly: thanks to the enlightened spirit 
of that church, which makes the mechanical repetition 
of so many Aves or Paternosters an act of positive merit, 
whereby a sinner renders heaven formally his debtor 
for value received. One would imagine that the 
repetition of the multiplication, table would be equally 
efficacious, and some degrees less profane. 

In what esteem another and far more recent writer 
holds Roman Catholicism, may be judged by the fol- 
lowing extract from Sir Grenvilk Temple's Travels in 
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Greece, where, speaking of Mahommedanism, he ob- 
serves : — "In contrast with the corrupt system it ha& 
displaced, it has in many respects the advantage ; nay 
it may be said to have' embodied more truth, and les9 
error than the Romish superstition in its vulgar form. 
Saladin's was a more Christian faith than that o£ 
Coeur de Lion — and Mekka is the scene of a purer 
worship than Rome. Wherever Mahommedanism spread,, 
it expelled idolatry ; the Christianity of Rome adopted 
and perpetuated it. The Moslems denounced, and some- 
times extirpated image worshippers ; but the orthodox^ 
on the plea of heresy, destroyed their brethren^ The 
religion of the Koran, sensual as are the future rewards^ 
it holds out to the faithful, is more spiritual than that 
which dealt in absolutions and indulgences. — Nor were the 
pretensions of M ahommed mxrre impious ihan those of the 
Pope. The Arabian impostor promised Paradise to the 
fiuthiU; the Roman Pontiff sold Heaven to the highest 
bidder, and fixed a price on the pam^ of hell. The 
morality of the Koran is also &r purer than that of the 
canons; and finally the devotion of the mosque has 
brought the Moslem into a more intimate communion 
with the idea of Deity, and partakes more of the cha- 
racter of worship than the unmeaning ceremonials of the 
Romish Church." 

Notwithstanding that I should be loth to subscribe 
to the opinion above expressed, as unconditionally pre- 
ferring the faith of the Koran to a debased form of 
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Christianity, I admit that there is mach truth as well 
as no little bitterness in the taunts Sir Grenville has 
here uttered against the profligate policy of the Romish 
see; — policy so abominable that one would imagine 
when once exposed, the whole system must fell into 
utter contempt, with all but the most ignorant. 

Those who value Romanism mainly for the en- 
couragement it. affords to art — and the strain of 
argument they adopt, compels us to conclude that their 
regard is founded upon such grounds — must admit 
that art has not always made the return it ought. 
What a number of absurd, and puerile, and mean con- 
ceptions, rendered endurable only by the allurement of 
execution, have painters displayed in endeavouring 
to illustrate by sensible images, what can never be so 
embodied as to be rendered visible, lying as it does 
beyond the utmost grasp of the human faculties. To 
this class belongs such scenes as the Last Judgment, 
than which it would be easier for the pencil to give 
lineaments and express form to Milton*s personification 
of Death. It is to ;be ajpprehended too, that so far from 
exciting any religious feeling, all representations of the 
kind tend to suppress them most in those who can best 
appreciate and relish their merits as m6re productions 
of art ; since it is not so much the idea intended to be 
expressed, as the mode of expression, and the mastery 
shown by the artist, which occupy connoisseurs. They 
may feel the sublimity of the painter's conceptions, and 
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may be actually warmed into enthusiasm, yet it will be 
of a very different kind from religious fervour, or &ith. 
No one has ever become a proselyte to the polytheism 
of the Greeks through his admiration, however excessive, 
of ancient mythology, as employed by poets and artists. 
Neither can pure devotional feelings' be excited by 
the delight received from works of the pencil or the 
chisel, although people are apt to deceive themselves, 
and to give themselves credit for being devout, when 
the emotion they experience is altogether of a different 
kind. 

It is further very questionable, whether art has been so 
beneficial to the cause of patriotism, as the generality of 
those who have touched upon the matter, have represented 
it to be. Rather is it to be apprehended, that the most 
it effects or can effect, is to flatter national vanity, 
"^t^hich in certain political stages of society is a succe- 
daneum for patriotism, and passes current under that 
name. Most assuredly, where no better feeling exists, 
it is but policy to turn popular vanity to a good ac* 
count, by making it, as far as possible, serve in lieu 
of more generous attachment. Yet that is a different 
question. Art had no share in rousing the patriotism 
of Republican Rome ; neither has it infused that virtue 
into the bosoms of modern Italians. As fer as indi- 
viduals, again, are concerned, a love of art must be 
allowed to foster a disposition exactly the reverse of 
that calculated to form public men. The energies it 
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calls forth take altogether a widely different direction* 
It makes Hopes and Beckfords — a class of persons the 
very antipodes to patriots or demagogues; — men so 
devoted to the constant and varied enjoyment they have 
ever at command, that they have neither leisure nor 
inclination to bestow a thought on what interests the 
busy quidnuncs of the day. There is an amiable and 
enviable selfishness akin to that attributed by some of 
the ancient sects to their divinities, who perplexed 
themselves not in the least with the course of human 
affairs, but left them to shift just as chance might 
direct. Rubens, indeed, condescended to play the 
statesman, at least the ambassador ; but even he, it is to 
be suspected, was quite out of his element as a diplo- 
matist, which character he rendered subservient to that of 
painter. Artists are almost to a man the most poco-curcmti 
and indifferent creatures on earth, in all that regards pub- 
lic afiairs. The real artist more especially, for he has that 
within himsdf which renders him independent of all such 
trivial and petty interests as those which engage the 
bustling, matter-of-fact, every-day people of this every- 
day world. He possesses sources of enjoyment inde- 
pendent of the course of human affairs, and ensphered 
amid the creations of his own imagination — for ever 
will the true artist partake of the enthusiastical tempera- 
ment, — is scarcely conscious of the tumults, or the 
trivial aims which agitate or occupy the mass of man- 
kind. He may be said to be literally content with his 
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.^^ daily bread"; to ask no more than that, and the 
means of abandonmg himself to those pursuits which 
constitute at once, his soul's ambition and most pri* 
vileged enjoyment. Such at least is the ideal of an 
artist, worthy to be so styled ; and among the few who 
have approached this ideal may be placed Asmus 
Carstens, a spirit of that noble order, on whom little 
minds take revenge, by styling them visionaries. Well, 
the world neither has been, nor is likely to be troubled 
with many of them, for the mass of those who addict 
themselves to art — and their name is legion, are of a 
totally different stamp. A great deal has been said 
about encouraging art and literature, but no effectual 
method has yet been devised, which shall fertilize the 
field of either, yet prevent weeds and tares from spring- 
ing up. The most that has hitherto been accomplished 
is to give us mere numerical strength ; which might do 
well enough, could we by any suitable arithmetic, prove, 
that fifty — a hundred, nay a thousand manufacturers 
of pictures secundum artem — that is without any art at 
all, or any inspiration of art, were equal to a single 
.Raffaelle. For one real genius, encouragement calls 
forth a whole host of empty pretenders, who, but for 
that would never have betaken themselves to such " ill 
courses " ; while urged on by its own impulsive energies, 
genius would have emerged and burst through all 
obstacles. We cannot, even in this " march-of-intellect" 
age breed people of genius as we do prize cattle for the 
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market. No^ we are not come to that yet; although 
many seem to entertain no doubt of its possibility^ 
— at least if we may judge by the arguments in which 
they indulge. 

In their excessive zeal for what they fondly conceive 
to be the interests of the world and literature and art, I 
have heard it argued by some, that honorary distinctions, 
and new-&ngled orders of merit, ought to be conferred 
upon literary men and artists ; as if, forsooth, their ranks 
were so thin that it was expedient to have recourse to 
every possible lure and temptation, in order to obtain 
recruits. In the present state of society there is little 
need for anything of the kind ; or were we ever so des- 
titute, such a mode would not be the most prudential. 
Almost all institutions, in fact, which have had for their 
object the promotion of either literature or art, as it is 
called, by oflfering places, pensions, and emoluments, 
have been of very questionable service on the one hand, 
while they have been extensively mischievous on the other, 
by substituting mercenary for generous motives. They 
have excited eager flocks of hungry, cunning, aspirants, 
who have afterwards made their way by effrontery, 
quackery, and blustering pretension ; or else have gro- 
velled along all their lives in obscurity, frequently as 
much bankrupts in character, as they are beggars in 
purse; envying the trader's shopmen on whom they 
affect to look down with scorn. 

In political economy it may be a very sound maxim 
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that supply will invariably be in proportion to de- 
mand; not so, however, in matters of morals and 
taste, else we may reasonably conclude that there 
would be no lack of genius among us of every kind ; 
modem sculptors ought long ere this to have out- 
rivalled Phidias, and the present school of British 
artists should eclipse all their predecessors of every other 
age and country, seeing that they are in general far 
better paid than were many of the greatest painters of 
former times. If Nash did not surpass Wren, it cer- 
tainly was not because he was more stingily rewarded ; 
for whereas the former received but a beggarly salary 
of 200/. per annum, while employed on St. PauVs, 
the other must have made ten or twenty times that 
sum every year of his practice. Sterling genius is never 
awakened or elicited by premiums and encouragement 
of that kind, although much of what passes current as 
such for a while may be so produced ; that is, a tinselly, 
brumagem kind of commodity, — at the best clever 
talent and speciousness ; more frequently still, nothing 
better than mediocrity bolstered up into temporary 
importance. 

After all, wherefore those who cater chiefly for the 
amusement of the public should be more liberally 
rewarded than any other part of the community is 
not easy to say, and if they were discreet they would 
not provoke an inquiry into the actual value of their 
services, lest it should turn out that the majority 
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of them are not only over paid, but also to a 
monstrous degree; those more especially whose la- 
bours cannot daim to be considered of any moral ten- 
dency whatever, nor even recommend themselves by 
the negative merit of being tolerably harmless, and 
encouraging no greater evil than idle, sauntering, 
whiling away time. Something like a reasonable plea 
in behalf of this class of society might be urged, could 
it be shown that they had devoted their time and 
talents to the service of the public apart from all selfish 
considerations, and actuated only by a disinterested 
benevolent desire of promoting the enjoyments of their 
fellow creatures. It would be a task, however, of some 
difficulty to show that they are so far actuated by the 
spirit of a Howard ; although public gullibility, and the 
love of humbug, which seems instinctive to the gene- 
rali^ of mankind, would render it a &r easier matter 
than it would be, were people in the habit of sifting 
plausible common-place opinions. 

With hardly a single exception, the retainers of art 
and literature, are at present, whatever they may have 
been formerly, mere traders and speculators, and of 
course ought, like others of the same race, to be lefl to 
abide by success or failure as may happen. Were a 
shopkeeper to talk of his having devoted himself to the 
service of the public, it is most likely he would excite 
mirth rather than commiseration ; wherefore, then, 
should a singer, dancer, actor, literateur, literary 
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buffoon, novelist, painter, or any other piiblic character, 
in such capacity, be allowed to make use of the same 
language with impunity f5pom ridicule ? 

It is people of the above stamp, who are loudest, it 
might be said quite blustering, in making representations 
which, were they fairly sifted, would be found totally 
illusory ; while their motives would as frequently turn 
out to be selfish in the extreme, and their boasted 
public spirit a mere stalking-horse to their own trump- 
ery interest. Nay, so awkwardly do they sometimes 
put on their modesty for the occasion, that ten to one it 
tumbles off from them entirely as soon as they forget to 
hold it tight, and then they stand exposed in their natural, 
unassumed, but not unassuming impudence. When, as 
has happened before now, we hear a man declare'that 
were there such things as lay-stalls in cathedrals, he 
would be justly entitled to fill one, and by way of en- 
forcing his pretensions, he pompously makes out a list 
of publications, which bear on the face of them being 
no more than booksellers' jobs, — when, too, he else- 
where admits, almost verbis ipsissimis, that what he chiefly 
considers is the market-value of his commodities, it 
would extort a hearty laugh from Heraclitus himself. 

Did complaints of the unprofitableness of literary 
labour come from those who apply themselves to the 
higher walks of study, or to works demanding not only 
great labour but unwearied patience and. great length 
of time in order to mature them, we might then ac- 
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quiesce in their reasonableness. So &r, however, is 
this from being the case, that it is generally^mere litter- 
ateurs who are noisiest, and would pass themselves off 
as very ill requited persons, although their services may 
be better remunerated than are the labours of writers 
more serviceable to the community. Speaking of Dr. 
Campbell's '* Translations of the Gospels," Dr. Beattie 
observed, that it was a great question with him whether 
the author would dear so much by it, as Sheridan had 
done by the few first nights' representation of his 
** Duenna." A living writer might be named whose pro- 
ductions, although by no means of the most edifying 
or instructive kind, have for many years brought him 
in an income that would be considered scandalously 
enoAnous for a minister of the church, and cause him 
to be regarded as a ^^ bloated parson;" and yet, ^^ ahl 
le pavnre Jiammel^ in order to avoid the impertinent 
and officious caresses of his creditors, he has been 
obliged to take up his abode on the continent; per* 
haps he^ too, ought to be considered one of the martyrs 
of literature. We have another pattvre homme in the 
person of a certain painter who would fain persuade 
John Bull that he is a downright mart}rr in the cause of 
art, doomed to absolute starvation on the miserable 
pittance of a thousand or twelve hundred a year, which 
he has been known to realise, and but for his habits of 
wanton extravagance and irregularity he might have 
^earned still more ; and that on no harder terms than a 
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Steady application to a pursuit which he would have 
the public believe he is most ardently attached to, — 
therefore this worthy deserves to figure in a gallery of 
quacks. Not very long ago that superlative personage 
the dCOrsay^ the protegi of my Lady Blessington, at-, 
tempted to get up a subscription in behalf of no other 
than a French novelist, whose writings have the reput- 
ation of being the reverse of refined in taste, or pure 
in morality. That bare-faced scheme, however, does 
not appear to have taken at all ; and in fact John Bull 
has no occasion to go abroad to expend his sjrmpathies 
upon licentious scribblers when he may find so many on 
this side of the channel who have undoubtedly an 
equal claim upon him. 

Should any one, some thousand years hence, chance 
to read any of the lugubrious tirades we have been 
favoured with, or the neglect of talent in literature and 
art, he must perforce conclude, that in this country of 
ours the condition of their followers was most miser- 
able, and that " Omnibus" B. perished of want, like 
Otway, — that the Countess of B., after turning book- 
sellers' hack, did not make so much as a hackney-coach- 
man — that the greatest of our artists was left to die, not 
in the Royal Academy, but in the Royal Bench ; and 
that Malibran's death was caused by nothing else than 
absolute inanition and starvation.* 

* According to the author of " The Great Metropolis *' Malibran 
had 1^. per night for performing at Dniry Lane, l^st year, while the 
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In the mouths of the greater part of those who re- 
proach their countrymen for their indifference towards 



salaries of Ben Jonson and Shakspeare never, it seems, exceeded 
eight and sixpence per week 1 1 1 Whilst thus amassing both money 
and fame» she could without any very great danger of impoverishing 
herself, afford to unloose her purse-strings ; yet at the time of her 
death, the newspapers abounded with gossipping anecdotes in which 
she was made to appear a prodigy of generosity because she 
occasionally conunitted such acts of prodigal liberality as giving Mrs. 
Jones a pair of earrings. Such fulsome and ill-applied admiration 
is hardly one degree removed from downright insult. Neither was it 
particularly edifying that a universal howl should be set up by all the 
papers for her death, particularly when it is considered that no 
fewer than eight thousand annually perish in the metropolis alone, 
victims to prostitution, without the public giving themselves any 
concern about the matter, tremendously horrible as it is. Were it 
proposed to knock eight women on the head every year, the whole 
nation would be in an uproar from one end to the other. Lan- 
guage would be exhausted to furnish epithets sufficient to express 
the indignation the very mention of such atrocity would excite ; 
but because instead of bdng knocked on the head, these wretches 
are left to die in holes and comers in the most dreadful manner, the 
sensitive public botties up its sympathies for better occasions of dis- 
playing them. How near the computation approximates to accuracy 
I cannot pretend to say ; it is to be hop^ that there is some 
monstrous exaggeration in it ; and it must be confessed that the 
writer (viz. the author just referred to) does in many instances 
draw very largely upon our belief; for instance, when he asserts that 
not less than a million sterling is every year lost at gaming-houses 
by gentiemen's servants alone I Many other of his statements are 
equally startiing, as when he gives it as his opinion that the num- 
ber of the lower orders in the metropolis who live in utter ignorance 
of religion cannot be much under 800,000 1 If such be the case, it 
Is time for the nation to rouse itself, and devise some means for 
christianising heathen, or worse than heathen, London. 
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tateiit, encouragement means little more than profuse 
pecuniary remuneration ; that they should be the best* 



To return to Malibran^ — nothing caii be more absurd than the 
charge that we Englbh are backward in appreciating fordgn talent 
of any kind, when the plentiful harvest she reaped in this country, 
to say nothing of the pretty pickings made here by Tagliom, 
Sontag, and other poor devils of the same dass^ affords indis* 
putable proof that her notes were most liberally cashed by John 
Bull ; or were her admirers so extravagant that they would be 
satisfied with nothing short of our idolising her. Surely they 
might be content with the tentatum her death occasioned, and with 
the anxiety with which the minutest details relative to her last 
illness were communicated, and we must suppose recdved. Eveil 
had she been a crowned head, greater pains could not have been 
taken to satisfy public curiosity. And then what newspaper griefs 
and laments I as if we had suffered a national visitation for our 
sins I It must be confessed that some of these laments wer6 
almost enough to make Malibran herself laugh ii^ her shroud ; for 
instance, the following exquisite bit of namby^amby by Sir Lumley 
Skeffington, — if it be not a malicious hoax by some wag who made 
free with the poor old baronet's name : — 



*' Lament far Madame Malibran, 

^ Flow, sorrow, flow ; a deep lament. 
An everlasting sigh. 
Through every scene shall still present 
That shade which seeks the sky. 

**• Tear ffiUs on tear, a boundless grief, 

The deluge of the heart» 

Revering Malibran as chief _ 

In nature and in art. r-^V 5 J^ A ^ y 

^ Of THt 

Of 
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paid class of the community, and allowed to fiitlen 
themselvesy with as little exertion as may b^ of thdr 
own. Ever do they betray a most unseemly hankering 
after the fleshpots of Egypt, deeming themselves hardly 
dealt with, if eveiy sheet of paper they scribble over 
does not produce a cheque on their publisher's banker. 
Every one seems to think that his pen or pencil, as the 
ease may be, ought, like the touch of Midas, to be able 
to convert paper and canvass into solid gold ; yet all the 
while they would have you believe they are the moat 
disinterested mortals on the face of the earth. Filthy 
lucre is beneath the grandeur of their elevated souk ; 
yet they cannot help conmdering it intolerably hard, that 
some low soapboiler, with no more intellect than his 
own porters, should have it in his power to amass enor- 
mous wealth, v^hile they can scarcely lay by a guinea^ nay^ 
are frequently obliged to run over head and ears in debt. 



** If some rare star in aher time 
Would kindred fame oppose, 
She must inherit the sublime 
On which that angel rose. 

" Bereavement of terrestrial worth, 
A trial wisely given. 
Turns every thought fiom cares of earth 
To ecstasy io hemren." 

This is surely the very dotage of the brain; 
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A cynic would exckim, " Then, why, if you envy 
plebeiously acquired wealth,, do not you also resort to 
a similar plebeian means of collecting it?" A niildei' 
adviser would hint that even geniuses would do well to 
imitate the trader's prudence and economy, instead of 
affecting an expensive style of living, giving themselves 

•all sorts of impertinent consequential airs, and setting 
up for being " vastly genteel." Neither is it necessary 
to run into the opposite extreme, and like ^ " . ^ whose 

"^pencil having lightened the purses of picture-purchafiers 
of enormous sums, stints himself to a shilling a day, im^^ 
posing upon himself a regimen that would have startled 
even the philosophy of a Comaro. But look at many 
of the artists and writers of the present day ; no wonder 
their pockets are insatiable, for they are as full o^ 
holes as the tub of the Danaides^ Scorning to live 
quietly and modestly, as would not be very much out 
of character in persons who wish it to be supposed that 
ihey are studious in their pursuits, and intellectual in 
their tastes; and as they might do to the great benefit 
of their independence, without the slightest detriment 
to their respectability; they must, forsooth, aim at 
cutting a figure, as if the world cared one straw what 
figure they cut, or relished their productions a whit the 
better because they themselves go to, and sometimeti 
give, showy parties ; talk of lords and ladies as familiariy 
as of blind puppies; can boast of their dancings lof 
their drinkings ; and have, by dint of their impudene^ 
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perluq[MB» achiered their way intoDevonshireHouse^ wMe 
their showily dressed but penniless sons and daughters 
have before them little more than the sad alternative of 
becoming either b^gani or adventurers; and may deem 
themselves fortunate i^ in case no lucky matrimonial 
bargain should turn up for them, they can &sten upon 
some dupes as complaisant companions, parasites, and 
toadies,"— trade or any honest employment being alto- 
gether out of the question with persons so brought up, 
even though it should be known that their grand&ther 
was no better than a costermonger. 

The mania for being thought genteel, although the gen* 
tilily consists in nothing more than in such matters as 
keeping a smart footboy or Hger^ with the other et cseteras, 
has made and is making more martyrs among this class of 
the community than would be credited by those totally 
unacquainted with them. One consequence of this is that 
thdr inconsiderate expenditure in a short time renders 
them most vulgarly mercenary,^ and the hope of getting 
money is the sole inspiration they have to boast o£ 
They sink down to mere traders, and to traders of the 
worst description, inasmuch as they debase into sordid 
traffic what, if taken up at all, ought to be followed as a 
generous pursuit, and one that demands, moreover^ not 
only application of hand and head, but affectionate and 
heartfelt devotedness to it No man was ever yet an 
artist in the true sense of the word, who did not feel 
that his art was its own most precious reward. Uii'f' 
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doubtedly a man must live, and has some right to ex* 
pect to live by his art as well as for it; yet is there a 
wide difference between living in order to paint, and 
painting merely in order to live ; which latter may be 
daid to be the case with the majority, unless their owit 
conduct altogether belies their feelings. Many who 
would be shocked at the idea of its being suspected of 
them, enter their painting-rooms like drudges, with 
their heads full of the last night's party aiid gossip, and 
looking forward with impatience to the hour which will 
liberate them from their task, and allow them to return 
to what is more congenial to their tastes ; happy, in- 
deed, should some pretence offer itself in the interim; 
for escaping from confinement.^ 

It is not very many years ago, that a young artist 
came up to London, and commenced with decided suc<« 
cess. His pictures obtained highly laudatory critiques in 
the papers, and fetched very liberal prices from pur- 
chasers; commissions began to pour in upon him, he 
was even f4t4 by many who were willing to make a 
^^lion" of him. Every one predict^ that he would soon 
be one of the stars of his profession^ Thus passed his 
first and second season, in most pleasingly delusive 
dreams of apjproaching prosperity and fame : yet it was 
all sheer delusion; he had acquired habits as inimical ta 
his studies, as they were incompatible with his circum-* 
stances ; if he had received sums that a few brief twelve- 
months before, when he was at N --^ would liave ap* 
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peared to him almost inexhaustible treasures, he also 
found his expenses increase in quicker ratio ; added to 
which, his affections b^an to be alienated from art; he 
still, indeed, continued to talk of it with as much enthu- 
siasm as ever — perhaps with an increased share of it; 
but his mind was engrossed by other matters. Instead 
bf being at his easel by times, it was generally mid-day 
or later before he bad stationed himself at it, and then 
reluctantly — seldom in a fitvourable mood — oftener 
than not feeling jaded and wearied — after the " exceed- 
ingly pleasant erening'' of the preceding day; secretly 
hoping, too, all the while, that some gossipping acquaint- 
ance would break in upon him, to whom he might 
recount the delights of the evening, if merely as an 
apology for his morning's nothing-to-do-ishness : at the 
same time, a visiter served as an excuse to himself for 
his own idleness, it being impossible even for a genius 
•i— unless, indeed, he was one with two heads— p- to paint 
in downright earnest aqd maintain a pop*gun convers- 
ation of queries and replies on the most heterogeneous 
topics. Nevertheless, he continued to go on well in the 
trading sense of the term, and in about another twelve- 
month married. 

Instead, however, of sitting down quietly, content 
with the occupation of his painting^room, and the re- 
laxation of his own fireside, his first concern was to set up 
^*in style" — plate was to be purchased, drawing-rooms 
to be fitted up, and a hundred expensive and useless 
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articles provided for them/ of whose very names and 
existence he was totally ignorant but a few years before, 
when in. the single room of his father's houses in an out* 

of-the-way court, at N y the greatest piece of luxury 

in the way of furniture he beheld, was a piece of drug- 
get two yards* square, by the hearth-side, as a protection 
from the brick floor. Whether he could afibrd this 
same living ^< in style " was a question which neither he 
nor his wife seem to have asked themselves ; and they 
would, doubtless, have been offended with any. friend^ 
who should have ventured to hint that favourable views 
are not exactly ready money, therefore it would be 
better to proceed by degrees, it being always much 
easier to increase one's expenses in proportion as the 
means for supporting them increase, than it is to re- 
duce them in proportion as oiu* means diminish. Had 
such counsel been given, the reply to it would most 
probably have been, as has happened in a thousand 
similar cases: — "We must make some appearance. I 
dare say we can afford to do do quite as well as So andjm. 
You see how he lives — how his wife dresses — what 
^dinners and parties they give ; look, too, at his 
daughters f — they do not dress as they do for nothing, 
to say nothing of music masters, Italian masters, and I 
know not how many other of the teaching tribe, yet they 
contrive to do it.*' Such are the arguments by which 
people seek to persuade themselves, if no one else, that 
they are not only justified in living beyond their means, 
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bat are in a manner compell^ to do so. That creditors 
pnai be paid, at least are apt to conceive^ very imperii-* 
nently, that they have a right to fiincy so» is a matter 
not always taken into calculation: well would it be for 
thousands in the British Babylon were such the case ; 
for although there would then b^ much less of ^^ living 
In style^" and splashing and dashing, there would be 
much more substance and fiur greater comfort than is to 
be found at present beneath so much show^ To return 

to 1 : it was not long before he discovered that 

genius as he was, he certainly had no genius for calcu* 
lation. He disappeared ; rumours got abroad that he 
bad entered, not exactly the navy, but the Heetj where 
he was made a post-captain, by being posted so that he 
could not get away. "Well 't is an unlucky affidr ; but 
he has a great many friends — patrons ; he can paint 
there as well as any where else, and his pictures Mrill not 
sell the worse for it. We shall have him among us 
again soon ! " So said some of his kind friends, while 
others, wishing to take credit to themselves for superior 
sagacity, exclaimed : — " I guessed what it must come to ! 
and always, in fact, prognosticated it. I thought he wass 
going on much too fast ! " — considerate souls ! — " He 
should have stuck to his pencil and his painting-room, 
and by this time he might have been worth something ; 
but now I fear it is all up with him ! " and such, 
indeed, proved to be the case. For one or two years 
after, he contrived to send a picture to the Briti^^ 
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Institution, or some other exhibition ; but instead of 
attracting as formerly, they only drew forth the remark, 
** How strangely ■■ is gone down ! he does not 

paint half so well as he used to do." Neither did his 
works obtain from the newspaper critics the eulogiums 
they had been used to do, when he could better have 
• spared them* If they bestowed any notice on them at 
alJ, it was in a very temperate tone^ without any of that 
flush of admiration for his powers, which had led them 
to string together all the most laudatory epithets their 
vocabulary as connoisseurs could supply. At length 
his pictures became more rare ; only one making its 
appearance in the course of two or three seasons,- and 
then generally so small, or placed so much out of sights 
as to be discoverable only in the catalogue, where 
— — *8 name was chiefly remarkable for having no 
address attached to it Whether he died within the 
walls of a prison, I know not; but that he died some few 
years back in the utmost wretchedness and distress, is 
but too certain; and so completely was he forgotten, that 
not even a newspaper or magazine recorded the decease 
of him who had at one time been almost extravagantly 
extolled. Such was the fate of a man whom a little ordi- 
nary prudence and foresight would have conducted to in- 
dependence — perhaps to afiluence and to distinction — 
in his own proper sphere as an artist In the case itself 
there is nothing whatever singular or extraordinary : on 
the contrary, it is to be feared that it is one of frequent 
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occurrence; particularly in that walk of society where. 
If by a lucky hit a man at all distinguishes himself be 
finds himself most suddenly lifted up; and as far as 
convivial intercourse goes, placed apparently upon a 
level with those he could hardly hope ever to approach, 
and whose courtesies his self-love misinterprets either 
as testimonies paid to his peculiar merit, or marks of 
sincere friendly r^anL Happy is it when the indi- 
vidual's self-respect and good sense enable him to 
discern the real position in which he is placed, to per- 
ceive tliat his pretensions can be founded only upon 
talent (on that therefore must he depend for maintaining 
them), and to conduct himself with that laudable kind 
of modest pride and reserve, which would virtually 
elevate him to the level of those who condescend in 
risking &miliarity with one who, unless recommended 
by personal merit and ability, is no more a companion 
for them than are their own lacqueys.* 

It is common enough for people to descant on the 

* ** An aspirant in the arts, who has not yet found his level, and 
who knows that Claude was an apprenticed pastry-cook, and the 
Caracci sons of butchers and tailors, and has heard that a man of 
genius being nothing may yet be every thing, is the very personifi« 
cation of hope; but one who has been weighed and found wanting, 
and who finds himself an artist without bread when he might have 
been a thriving tradesman, has a lot in the hard casts of life that 
beggars common wretchedness. I never see an exhibition with its 
background of desperate efforts, without a passing melancholy 
thought of hope in its young presumption, and utter hopelessness 
in its long despair.'*— 5/^A^ Reminiscences of the Rhine, S^c. 
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Insolence of patrons, and aristocratic hauteur of the 
higher classes towards their dependents ; yet were they 
just, they would equally admit that the conceited as- 
sumption of proteges is frequently quite a match for the 
other. Such assumption, too, will generally be in inverse 
ratio to real talent; since the man who is conscious of 
possessing abilities will also be conscious of his worth, 
and can afford to meet his superiors in fortune and 
rank upon equal terms, without compromising what is 
due either to them or to himself. He is also protected 
by the aegis of sincere attachment to art — not the at- 
tachment of a hireling follower serving it as he would 
a taskmaster ; but with the devotedness of one who has 
allied himself to it as to the object of his warmest 
affections, prizing his intercourse with it as the solace of 
his existence. 

Of the numbers who enrol themselves beneath the 
banners of art or of literature, the majority, I apprehend, 
will consider these notions far too high-flown for ordi- 
nary practice, although they would not care openly to 
proclaim it to the world, lest they should thereby 
open its eyes too much. Yet whilst they accuse the 
world of being niggardly in regard to the honour it 
metes out so grudgingly to art, it is, as frequently as not, 
themselves who most dishonour it, by attaching them- 
selves to it without the requisite talent of any kind, 
and from the most unworthy motives — at least with no 
higher motives than actuate the chandler and the cheese- 
monger in their respective callings. 
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The arts and letters are most of all degraded by the 
sordid soulless traders, who make a traffic of them ; by 
creatures who are content to be fawnmg parasites, and 
to be spurned and spit at so that they be but well fed ; 
for of pride such animals have not a grain in their com- 
position, although of intolerable vanity and vulgar ar- 
rogance they have enough, of all conscience. Bankrupt 
in his professional character, one of these gentry may 
frequently be found betaking himself to that for which 
nature appears to have intended him, and is fain to settle 
down as a regular hanger-on or diner-out, to be the 
butt and buffoon or the supple obsequious lacquey of a 
drawing-room, a servile fetcher and carrier at every 
one's beck, at once applauded and despised for hi^ 
docility, and an object of contempt to the very porter 
who opens the door for him. 

Odious as this picture is, it is tolerably correctly 
drawn, and not too highly coloured : in &ct, some might 
be pointed out to whom it bears so close a resemblance 
that they may be imagined to have sat for the por^ 
traiture* It is not of such stuff — of such abject sordid 
materials— 'that men can be shaped capat3le of ac** . 
complishing any thing — I will not say positively great, 
but even meritorious and well-intentioned in aught 
that demands mind ; expert they may be in matters of 
mere knack and execution, but of genuine intellectual 
power they can possess nothing* Indeed it would be 
absolutely miraculous were they to do so, when instead 
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of applying their fiu;ulties with unremitted earnestness 
to the severe and varied studies their pursuit demands, 
they allow themselves to be seduced away from them by 
the mere frivolities — by what not merely diverts their 
attention, but also lowers the tone of their minds, and 
creates an actual disrelish and callousness for that which 
is either noble or beautiful. Little is it to be wondered at, 
therefore, that we meet with so much hackneyed insipid 
common-place in the works of the generality of those who 
term themselves artists; or if not of undisguised common-* 
place, of vacuity tricked ,out with mawkish and sickly 
sentimentality. Mr. Welby Pugin is not exceedingly 
wide of the mark, when he pronounces the annual en- 
gravings to be disgraceful to the age which gave birth 
to them, however he may err in many other points of 
. opinion. They are not "gems*' but mere gew-gaws and 
play-things of art — the ne plus ultra of littleness ; and 
stand in about the same relation to the graphic art, that 
the mosaic on the lid of a snuff-box does to the mosaics 
of St. Peter's. As mere toys, indeed, they might be to- 
lerated, but when we perceive how much "fiissy " import- 
ance is attached to them, by those who pretend to direct 
public taste in such matters, it becomes rather a serious 
affair; especially when we find the evil a spreading one, 
and that there is an overflow of similar' works, not pub* 
lished annually, but evidently offitets from the same 
root "The Book of Beauty**— one of the publica- 
tions, by the by, to which Lady Blessington officiates in 
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quality of editor, and which might with equal pro-^ 
priety be styled "The Book of Dowdies*' — has given 
rise to a new spawn of Scott Beauties and Byron 
Beauties, such as every real admirer of Scott and Byron 
would commit to the flames. It is such works as these 
that pervert and lower, and vitiate and emasculate 
the public taste, until it is all but paraljrsed, and people 
become incapable of appreciating almost any thing a 
d^ee higher. From the solid gold of art, they turn 
away to what is mere tinsel and meretricious glitter. 
In their eagerness to turn this childish fancy to their 
own account, some who are capable of better things 
have aided in corrupting taste ; and after contributing 
towards its perversion, are now, perhaps, among those 
who complain that there exists in this country no en-^ 
couragement for any of the higher branches of art 
How art is to extricate itself from ita present " plethora 
of inanity,'' it is difficult even to conjecture : **- 

Facilis descensus f^— 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras. 
Hoc opus^ hie labor est* 

Were artists themselves — postponing in some degree 
their individual interests to those of art -^ to make com- 
mon cause, and resolutely withstand the false and per- 
verted notions respecting it which have grown up — they 
might by degrees lift the public up to themselves, 
whereas at present they ate rapidly lowering themsdves 
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down to a standard that is' itself sinking loWer and 
lower. Instead, however, of exerting themselves for any 
such end, they all strive who shall paint most ad cap* 
tandum, and best comply with the extravagant demands 
of bad taste* Not a few, probably, are well content with 
a syston of things that works better, and more lucra- 
tively for them, than the very best could be expected 
to do ; and which, moreover^ almost supersedes any 
occasion for thought or study. Provided there be but 
speciousness, showiness, and strong theatrical effect — 
dramatic is quite out of the question — any thing will 
pass current with the public, and wiU pass muster with the 
critics, no matter how incorrect the drawing, how ab- 
surd the perspective, how caricatured the expression, how 
perfectly guiltless the whole of aught like conception* 
For the visiters of our exhibitions anything in a gilt frame 
will make a picture : whether it be a couple of donkeys 
under a hedge -—a plate of walnuts— -a dowdy milliner^ 
with half the stock of her shop upon her person— *a 
young lad ^^ doing the sentimental ** in some attitude that 
would excite the envy of a practised posture-master.— » 
The alley and the alehouse, the kitchen, the bedchamber, 
and the nursery, are all put under requisition to furnish 
subjects : we have not yet indeed actually invaded th/» 
water-closet; yet who knows but that ere long some 
daring genius will penetrate into even that recess, and 
reveal to the ^esof our gapers the m3rsterie8 of Cloacina ! 
:t. It this too splenetic — too much k la Welby Pugin? 
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The Athenaram will perhaps say so ; hut then it must be 
in the very teeth of its own article on the translation of 
Lessing^s Laoceon, which, so fiur from sparing the 
artbts of the day and their productions, almost went to 
criminate its own system of eulogistic criticism — not to 
call it pufiery — on the very same kind of works, when- 
ever submitted to it for specific notice* That article 
Was certainly ably written, and must have caused, I 
should imagine, not a few wry &ces among many of the 
Athenaeum's own pets and favourites — the microme- 
gasses whom it extols as prodigies — the ** manufacturers 
of pretty &ces" that resemble nothing so much as those 
paragons of beauty which those artistes^ the perruquiers, 
are wont to exhibit, for the envy or the admiration, as 
the case may be, of all passers-by. If difference there 
be, it is that, of the two, the beauties of the perruquier's 
shop have generally less of silliness or affectation in 
their looks, than those of the print shop. The Parisian 
charmers of the one are quite a match for the Parris-iatr 
charmers of the other. 

Is this malicious? Let us then turn to what the 
Athenieum itself says -7- or rather, has permitted some 
cleverer-than-usual of its writers to say for it : *^ Of a 
truth it had been not only superfluous, but a little im-- 
pertinent, to translate the < Laocoon ' for the benefit of 
our artists. Would it teach them to hit off with more 
nicety the tint of Alderman Portsoken's amethystine 
nose, or the delicacy of my Lady Almac^'s white satin 
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complexion ; or to give my Lord Noodle's bust more 
the look of aLycurgus? Surely they can paint and chisel 
clever portraits enough without even having heard of the 
Laocoon volume or statue. They can get up tasty 
landscapes, too—* the sweetest bits of colour : * — sub- 
lime cabin*door compositions, where the artist displays 
the riches of his imagination, and the profundity of his 
skill, in grouping and designing certain cradles, and 
tortoiseshell cats, and spinning-wheels, and chub- faced 
tatterdemalions, with the usual balance of a distant milt 
upon one side, and a picturesque donkey on the other. 
Then we have rialtos and piazzas, and streets in 
Dieppe, or a Dutch town, the very dittosy if you had 
ever seen the places. As for the higher department of 
anatomy and figure drawing— - are there not dogs, and 
favourite cobs, and prize oxen done to the life, they 
look so intelligent and * human ; * — little boys and girls 
at or out of school, so * natural ' — young ladies reading 
love letters, and young gentlemen looking romantic in 
Vandyke tuckersr and breeches ? ** Breeches ! — This af- 
fords evidence at once^ that the article was not written by 
one of the Athenaeum's regular contributors, but by some 
one engaged expressly for the occasion, and who would 
not suffer himself to be curbed. Let us, however, pro- 
ceed:— ^* Water colours, likewise, almost equal to oils, 
wonderful water colours ! What, then, do we want with 
your Lessing ? Oiur statuaries can carve out whole Mr. 
Pitts, and Mr* Foxes, and King Georges on horseback, 
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ay, and basso-relievos for a country church or a chim- 
ney piece ! What do they want with your Lessing ? Kay, 
could the Greeks themselves, with all their artistic 
genius, sketch cff diviner little things for the annuals — 
such exquisite < Illustrations' for Rosa Matilda's new 
poem, or Mr. Prettyman's < fugitive pieces' — moi^ 
admirable subjects for shop-window prints, and steel 
engravings to lie for the stupid or lackadaisical on sa- 
loon uUes V Ei tu^ JBruie I — Why this is worse, in- 
finitely worsen than Welby Pugin's fulmination : that is a 
mere explosion *^a blow up, and then all is quiet again : 
but here we behold the whole anatomised, and the 
several parts held up quivering one by one : -—exquisite 
lUuitraHom — Rosa Matilda — Mr. Prettyman — shop- 
window prints, and steel engravings for the stupid or 
lackadaisical! How, after this, the Athenaeum could 
find it in its ccmscience to fall again into its cmmud ec- 
stasies over those same steel engravings, is a puzzling 
matter •*— puzzling even to the Athenaeum to explain. 
Can it he, that it itself belongs to the <^ stupid and 
lackadaisical " so sneeringly treated by its own critic ? 
<< Will the ^ pure and lofty, ' " he continues, ^^ advance 
or augm^^t the manufojcture ^ these commodities, or 
liable the aspirant to snatch a grace as yet unreached 
by the first of all nations, in the art of mezzotint and 
embellishing with head and tail pieces ? If not, where is 
the use of your high-flown principles?" 

Of a certainty there must be something like a con- 
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spiracy at work agwist the Annuals and other '^ exguu" 
Uely embellished*' affairs of that sort ; for not very long 
after the above tomahawking critique in the AthensBum, 
the Scottish Magazine gave them another sound cuffing 
and kicking. In the article on my Lady B.'s *^ Confessions 
of an Elderly Gentleman/' after indulging in certain 
unsavoury remarks on the book itself^ which it taxes 
with being immoral) and which appears from the ex- 
tracts quoted to represent &shionable ladies to be no 
better than married ** proselytes,** as Mrs. Malaprop 
would say — the writer goes on to notice {be Ultistra" 
tions — expressly intended, it may be presumed, to en- 
lighten the ^^ stupid *' readers who could not understand 
her Ladyship's own luminous descriptions of the re- 
spective heroines ; though, as for that, no one can accuse 
them of being obscure through brevity, since she gives 
a full and most broker -like inventory of their charms. 
The inexorable, who, it is needless to say, is not like 
Willis — or '■ ■ one of her Lad}nship's own coterie, 

and has never approached her "gorgeous** embanpoinf, 
instead of being like a well-bred, and well-fed critic, 
all submission and admiration, says mightily uncivil 
things both to my Lady and her artist. " Au rested* 
continues this currish fellow, " the waists are slim, the 
sleeves wide, and the ringlets faultless. The engraving 
is irreproachable ; if any thing, too fine, too mechanically 
perfect The truth is **— now comes the bitterness — 
** let us be allowed to add one parting groan to these 
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lugubrious remarks, — that the Annual mania is be- 
devilling THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF ART ! *' Poor Mr. 
Parris falls into a fit, while the Countess-editor or 
editing Countess runs off as bst as her petdcoats will 
permit her — I beg pardon, the critic says that in her 
book she is ^< in breeches." ** At the academy^ exhi- 
bition/' continues the ruthless critic, ^^ nobody buys 
pictures, but every body buys ihe trash called An** 
NUALS, Scrap Books, et hoc genug onme* Our painters 
exhibit to gratify their vanity, but they execute designs 
for the publishers of Annuals to make their pot 
boil. Painters, engravers, the public, are rapidly cor^ 
rupting each other. We are verging''— more meretri- 
cious than virgin^ by the by — ^^ to that exquisite state 
of taste in which people judge a work of art by the fine- 
ness of the execution — much after the ia^ion of a 
person who should judge the merits of a poem by the 
skill of the penmanship which had committed it to 
paper. We have done." — Time for him to have done, 
his victims must have said. ^' We question whether we 
should have troubled either ourselved or the public with 
a dissertation on the merits or demerits of the Countess 
of Blessington, had it not been for the outrageous puf& 
recently lavished upon her by* Albany Fonblanque, 
formerly the stem stoic of politics, now transformed — 
ice know not by what i«/?Me»ce— into the very Honeywood 
of criticism ! " The Countess, Mr. Parris, and Albany 
Fonblanque will be at no loss where to look for Worm- 
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wood, to wit, the critic, who had previously, with ineffable 
good nature, remarked that her Ladyship was intended 
for something, better than '< courtly critics and villainous 
company have made her ! ! '* 

If the man of the Magazine be severe, her Ladyship 
herself is not very lenient ; sinee^ whether it be truth or 
slander, her own portraits of fashionable ladies and 
fashionable society are any thing but flattering or com- 
plimentary; and it is, indeed, lamentable that she should 
appear to be so well acquainted with such ^ villainous 
gociety" as her Mrs. Mortimer and Lady Glencourt — 
unprincipled demireps, equally devoid of. virtue or of 
shame. Let my Lady Blessington henceforth have 
nothing to do either with ladies of that stamp or with 
" Elderly Gentlemen," but if she must write, let it be in 
prapridpersandf and let her edify the world by the Con- 
fessions of an Elderly Lady. For the credit of her sex 
and her years, she would not, it is to be hoped, then 
dwell too fulsomely on reminiscences of her ^^ salad days," 
but remember that although love and its ecstasies may 
be quite in character for a miss in teens, they are apt 
to make ladies' of a certain age cut a ridiculous figure in 
the eyes of the world. ^^Love is very luscious," observed 
once a friend to me, ^^so is loUypop ; yet that is no 
reason wherefore we should continue to suck loUypops 
all the days of our life, making ourselves ^ick, and then 
snivelling because we are so." There . are, however, 
those who think that if it be good we can never have 
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too much of it. Even Sir Walter Soott himself 

say*— 

**hoiwe rules the court, the camp, the ffCfwe, 
And men below, and saints above ; 
For love i? heaven, and heaven is love," 

And this, it must be confiessed, is very neatly and anti- 
thetically expressed -* that it is particularly moral, 
smsible^ or decent, is more than can be affirmed. On 
the contrary, it is just the sort of flippant stuff that 
would do for a Vauxhall song. It exhibits such a 
glorious confusion of ideas, that I suspect the poet must 
have been rather bozzy at the time he penned it, else 
hardly would it have been possible for him to jumble 
the chaste amours of the camp with the spiritual n^ 
tures of the saints — carnal appetite with celestial love 
-—the sensual joys of a Mabommed's paradise with the 
beatitude of the Christian heaven. Not only must he 
have been nodding at the time— ^ but actually dreaming 
— perhaps, that he was transformed into some Rosa 
Matilda or other ^ distinguished writer," composing a 
bit of sentimental twaddle for some highly &voured 
Annual. 

This " rot-gut small wine of sentiment," as one 
writer not unhsippily characterises such maudlin, has for 
some time past been bedevilling our literature no less 
than the annt\al sdiool of painting and engraving are 
bedevilling art. Hence have we served up to us sudi 
monstrosities as sentimental smugglers and swindlers. 
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philosophical debauchees of all kinds*, village damsels 
in heroics, ploughmen d la WerteVy young ladies most 
methodically mad in love, and married dames so skilled 
in Machiavelian Jesuitism and casuistry, that they almost 
make adultery appear to be irresistible and inevitable 
— the condition imposed upon connubial life, if not 
absolutely the foremost of connubial duties. 

Alas ! for the march of intellect when such stuff is 
spawned monthly, weekly, and almost daily : — 

* The passage in the text applies only to one of the schools of 
fiction now in vogue — and whose element is mere smoke. There 
is another, dividing popular favour with it just now, although it is 
very opposite, and any thing but particularly flattering to the march 
of intellect, respecting which we have all heard so much, and seen 
so little. This is what is called the natural, and — Heaven help the 
mark! — the comic — but far the more fitting title would be ^he 
blackguard school. Ha*e we have served up to us ad nauseam the 
gabble of washerwomen, ostlers, wait^s, jarvies, cabmen, porters, 
and such choice spirits, all of them delineated with con amore vul- 
garity. Byron is gone ; and the public seem willing to acknowledge 
* Boz ' to be the present lord of the ascendant. So at least — as far 
as thear word goes for any thing — the critics protest, they are in 
raptures and ecstasies. Nay, this new favourite with the ** en- 
lightened public " seems to have fairiy deposed Tom Hood him- 
self. What does ** Goodman Dull of the Athenaeum,^* as the 
Scottish Magazine styles hun, say to this ? Pope must of a cer- 
tainty, have been prophetic in these lines : — 

** Bring, bring the madd'ning bay, the drunken vine. 
The creeping, dirty, courtly ivy join. 
And thou, his aide-de-camp, lead on my sons, 
Light-arm*d with points, antitheses, and puns. 
Let Bawdry, Billingsgate, my daughters dear. 
Support his front, and oaths Mng up the rear. 
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** Shall Satire then the foul and miscreant brood 
Spare, lest its lash should seem too fierce and rude 
For these our snivelling, sympathy-wrought times, 
When reasoning acts as advocate for crimes ? 
No, Satire I lash them till with curse and yell 
They refuge seek in their congenial hell. 
If not — then martyr'd Needham — Chartres rise; 
Defend — nay, glory in your infiimies ; 
Sad slander'd pair, let pity now prevail I 
Be infiuny his lot who durst assail 
Your characters*- though not from faults exempt — 
And hold you up to odium and contempt. 
Thou, too, our pity share, much-injured Curll, 
Whom libelling Pope to lasting shame would hurl — 
r Let maudlin reign I —for rascals intercede. 

With scoundrels sympathise — for humbugs plead ; 
Let villanies as venial faults be painted,— 
Let Cain be canonised^ and Satan sainted ! " 

Touches of Satire. 

By this time, if not before, the reader will think that 
I, too, am fairly dreaming ; I hasten, therefore, at once 
to conclude a chapter which, as some wiseacres will, 
doubtless, discover, might have been omitted altogether 
without thereby occasioning any hiatus in my book. 
To offer any apology for introducing it would be only 
aggravating the offence itself, by supposing that those 
who dislike the tenour of my remarks are to be gulled 
by a few shambling excuses. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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